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' We will resume the subject of “ Didactic Fiction” with Mr. Paget’s 
Tales of the Village. His St. Antholin’s is perhaps still better 
known, but hardly falls within our present scope, having a particular 
oa and that not immediately connected with education. As 
we have already dealt largely in comparisons, we will commence with 
a new one, and entreat our readers to remember the celebrated 
Death-bed ‘Scenes. The plan of that work is very similar to 
Mr. Paget’s, the main difference beyond what is produced by the 
respective minds of the two authors, consisting in Dr. Warton laying 
his scene in a populous, and seemingly suburban district; and Mr. 
Paget in an entirely rural one. ‘This is a circumstance which it is 
but fair to keep in mind, as it must be one cause of the greatly 
pleasanter impression produced by the latter. But even after this 
allowance, the difference is in this respect so greatly in Mr. Paget's 
favour, that we must look about for other causes. His book is 
altogether a much more amiable one than Dr. Warton’s.* It is im- 
possible not to feel that the Death-bed Scenes were written for party 





* In the following remarks we must be understood as referring only to the first 
volume of the Death-bed Scenes, being unacquainted with the others. 
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purposes, and that the orthodox principles contained in them are 
brought out rather as weapons against a hostile party than as if valued 
for their own sakes and at all times. From Dr. Warton and the 
school which he represents we should never hear of the apostolical 
succession, were there no unauthorized teachers, who at once want’ and 
gainsay it. Mr. Paget would fain there were none, that he might all 
the more undisturbedly dwell on, and believe, and rejoice in it, without 
being put to the pain of defending it. In brief, Dr. Warton’s high 
churchmanship is negative, Mr. Paget’s is positive. We encounter 
next to nothing of the evangelical party in the Tales of the Village ; 
we have far too much of them in the Death-bed Scenes. And 
one most important result from this difference between negative 
and positive churchmanship is fully manifested in the two works, 
In the Death-bed Scenes, the Church is but one separate item in the 
writer’s creed, and the rest of the doctrine is seemingly independent 
of it; in the Tales of the Village, whatever subject the writer brings 
before us, we feel at once that we have to do with a man of catholic 
mind. As long as the doctrine of the Church is supposed to be 
independent of the rest of the christian scheme, it may be accurately 
(though certainly not adequately) stated, and ably and satisfactorily 
vindicated ; but it will remain unattractive and inoperative. Whilst it 
is viewed merely as a mean to an end, men of sectarian tendencies 
will turn a deaf ear to arguments proving it to be the only legitimate 
mean ; however unable to answer such arguments, they will content 
themselves with the persuasion that they have attained or are attaining 
the end, so long as we concede them that. Represent the Church as . 
itself an end, yea, as God’s eternal purpose in Christ Jesus, as that to 
produce which all other things, the whole visible creation, and all the 
energies of the universe, are but means; tell men that their whole 
being is a riddle and a monstrosity except as members of the Holy 
Catholic Church ; that to the Church, and not to individuals, (except 
as belonging to the Church,) are all the promises made ; tell them that 
it is because the Church is God’s holy constitution in Christ Jesus, 
that relationship to Christ, justification and sanctification, are possible 
for any creature ; tell them all this, and such as have honest and true 
hearts will listen to you; they will feel this to be living truth; 
they will then see, that to assert and uphold an apostolical ministry, 
is to assert and uphold no cold notion of mere authority, but a vital 
channel of derivation from their Lord and Saviour; that it must needs 
be a great thing to ascertain who are God’s Jeshurun, and to join their 
ranks ; that it must needs be a great thing to cease to regard ourselves 
as individuals, and to feel that we belong to the true Israel of God. 
Accordingly, when a man has once learned to look upon the Church 
in this light, an all-penetrating element has been introduced into 
his theology ; every doctrine gets coloured by this pervading idea ; 
and of whatever he is speaking, be it pardon or justification, or 
holiness, or the sacraments or death, or the unseen world, his church- 
manship must at once be apparent. 

Now, this living and pervading high churchmanship is just what we 
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think the Death-bed Scenes are without. We are told not to go to 
dissenting meetings, because their ministers have no commission from 
Christ. We are told not to agitate ourselves with the question 
whether we be regenerate or no, because regeneration is the benefit 
of holy baptism—two important truths undoubtedly; but then we 
are told of them in a way that stirs up all the antagonism of our 
nature; they are spoken to us aé¢ others, or to hush the aspirations of 
our better being ; we are not presented with them in such a way as 
to find in them a refuge from our own naked and shivering indivi- 
duality, a fellowship with all the blessed in Christ, a participation of 
Him who is one with the Father. 

Again, Dr. Warton deals largely in matter which we think ought 
to be wholly excluded from ‘didactic fiction,— the question of 
Calvinism. It is a question of which we trust churchmen are now 
heartily sick. But few of them (none of them indeed who are in 
any measure conformed to the spirit of the Prayer-book) are likely 
to present us with the full and frightful symmetry of Genevan doc- 
trine. And in regard to those Calvinistic and Arminian questions of 
which churchmen certainly take different views, which indeed men’s 
minds will entertain more or less variously to the end of time, and the 
diversity of judgment concerning which is probably to be ascribed more 
to the different sides from which they are approached than to anything 
else, we have been taught, we think, to deprecate the discussion. 
What the eloquence of Horsley could not instil into us, we have 
learned from the progress of events; we have been made to feel that 
we must have union; that the Church and the sacraments give us all 
needful ground of union; and that questions of fixed decrees and 
election ought not to put asunder those whom God, by means of the 
Church ‘and the sacraments, has made one. Mr. Paget’s ‘Tales of 
the Village, as compared with the Death-bed Scenes, represent, we 
think, this salutary change. ‘To introduce the Calvinistic and Ar- 
minian controversy in a fiction about almshouses, would be only less 
abhorrent to his feelings, we should think, than introducing it within 
the walls of real ones; he does not, we hope and believe, so greatly 
waste his time. 

One merit he and Dr. Warton have in common—the liveliness and 
verisimilitude of their incidents. Neither introduces anything that 
might not very well have occurred. Each, though perhaps more 
especially Dr. Warton, writes from experience, the creditable ex- 
perience of an active and conscientious parish priest ; each laudably 
refrains from doing what the powers of each might have tempted him 
to do, working up exciting scenes in connexion with holy things. 

Dr. Warton is free from an error which we greatly wish Mr. 
Paget would correct, that of giving significant names to his characters, 
a practice which is a favourite one with many writers and no readers. 
It is more tolerable in a satire like St. Antholin’s, than amid the 
calm, rural, English scenes and personages of the Tales of the Village. 
Its disturbing influence on illusion is too obvious to require explana- 
tion; but it has also, we think, an injurious and fettering effect on the 
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writer himself, which it may be worth while to point out. When he 
introduces us to a Miss Prowle and a Miss Burr, not only are we 
balked of the pleasure of gradually finding out their characters for 
ourselves, studying them as we should other new acquaintance, and 
comparing subsequent with first impressions, but he incapacitates 
himself from any progressive evolution ; he fixes himself to his first 
announcement, and gains nothing by his own labours. Moreover, he 
almost inevitably presents us with characters all one or all another 
quality—all malignity or all gossip. We do not get that distinct 
individual whole of which the several features and colours are con- 
fusedly blended, and in which each sometimes baffles detection just 
where we expect to find it, yet is never far off, and never suffers 
itself to be long forgotten, which real characters are, and in 
compounding which the great masters of fiction have excelled.* 
Hamlet is not always musing and always overmastered by sensibility 
in the hour of action; Lear is not always a vain silly old man; 
Macbeth is not a ruffian, nor Falstaff a self-indulgent coward in all 
things. There goes more than one quality to the composition of 
any man or woman, and the action and counteraction of many ele- 
ments often produce results inconsistent with the leading ones. 

We have dwelt the longer on this fault, because it is nearly the 
only one we have observed in Mr. Paget, and because it can so 
easily be avoided another time. We will now give our readers a 
short account of the “ Tales of the Village,” and shall be happy if our 
recommendation have the effect of leading any to become acquainted 
with them, who were not so before. We assure parents they can - 
find no books of the sort more useful for the school-room or the 
drawing-room table. 

Each series of the three which have appeared has a leading subject 
of its own; in consequence of which, in the Tales of the Village we 
have three prevalent evils illustrated, Romanism, Dissent, and In- 
fidelity. In the first the heroine, Magdalen Fernley, is a Papist ; 
and on coming into Mr. Warlingham’s (the fictitious author's) parish 
is doomed for a while to an ultra-protestant course of treatment at 
the hands of a certain Mrs. Hopkins, which only binds her to the 
Roman communion faster than ever. Subsequently, however, Mr. 
Warlingham gets her to see what the Church of England really holds, 
and what she is; in consequence of which she abandons the Romish 
errors, and joins the apostolic communion of this country. The 
whole tale is pleasingly told, and the theology most unexceptionable. 
The claims of our Church as the apostolical and ancient one of the 
land are well set forth. That of Rome is not ignorantly taxed 
with faults that do not belong to her ; our differences with her are not 
over-stated, neither are they, we assure sensitive Protestants, under- 
stated. If any of our alarmist friends fear lest Mr. Paget draw the 
line between ourselves and Rome too faintly ; or if, like the news- 





* This makes Mr. Paget much too frequently a caricaturist, in consequence of 
which the parties portrayed will naturally exclaim against his injustice, and lose the 
benefit he designs for them. 
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papers, they consider Messrs. Sibthorp and Wackerbarth real 
representatives of high Anglican theology, and their desertion to 
the Pope its legitimate fruit ; we commend to their perusal pp. 168, 
169, with the adjoining passages of the first series of the Tales of 
the Village. ‘They will there find that Mr. Paget sees more than a 
slight difference between the churches ; and that so long as he con- 
tinues in his present way of thinking, it is absolutely inconceivable 
that he should either be enticed himself, or be the means of enticing 
others, into the popish errors. In the present sensitive state of the 
public mind, it seems necessary to point out what otherwise would 
hardly require explanation on this point. 

We alluded last month to a defect in this First Series, the long 
speeches put into the mouth of Mr. Lee in the very article of death. 
Should it come to another edition, we hope Mr. Paget will correct 
this. The awfulness of death, the sublime isolation expressed in 
the words “je mourrai seul,” seem to us tampered with, by repre- 
senting it with a feature for the most part physically impossible, the 
dying man conversing with those around him. 

The Second and Third Series seem to us a good deal more powerful 
than the first. In the second, the character of Mark Fullerton, the 
nature of his dissent, and his downward progress, are admirably 
sketched.* They are manifested throughout the book, but the 
“reader may gain some insight from the following passage, in which 
the whole state of the case is condensed :— 

Thus I argued with myself, and for a while succeeded in quieting my mis- 
givings ; but it would not do; the more I thought over the evening’s conversa- 
tion the less I was satisfied. I could not be sure that I had gained any ground; 
and I remembered with pain that (though, for the reader’s sake, 1 have not 
thought it necessary to give evidence of the fact) Mark reverted again and 
again to arguments which had been already answered, and that he brought 
forward his old objections as if unconscious that they had been refuted. 

He did not appear to wish to inquire fairly or candidly. When beaten from 
one position, he directly took up another of perhaps a directly opposite nature. 
He seemed disposed to maintain any notion, no matter how untenable, sooner 
than give in. He argued, indeed, good-humouredly, and in a gentlemanlike 
manner, but defeat made no impression on him. ‘ You may very possibly be 
right,” he more than once exclaimed, “ and I may be wrong; but I do think it, 
and always shall think it.”— Zales of the Village, Second Series, p. 126. 

How often does one encounter all this in real life! How common 
is it for getters up of reasons for any thing they do not like to return 
to an argument in this way, however often it has been refuted; and 
how astonished they would be to hear themselves taxed with dis- 
honesty ! It is one of the perversities of human nature, that slight 
and shallow persons of this sort tempt one to discussion oftener than 
any other; whereas, at once the truest friendship and the justest 
treatment would be, to decline argument with them, on serious sub- 
jects, on the express ground of their dishonesty. 

We commend the following to the consideration of ultra-Protes- 





_* Even here, however, dissenters generally will not consider themselves fairly 
aimed at. 
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tants. Mr. Warlingham’s reasoning is both ingenious and unanswer- 


able :-— 

“‘ This may be all very well,” said Mark, “ but, to my simple apprehension, the 
end of your system is, and must be, the admission of mere human authorities.” 

“ Do you mean,” I asked, ‘that we are not to admit human explanations of 
Scripture? If you do, you will soon find yourself in an extraordinary difficulty.” 

«How so?” said Mark. 

“‘ Because if (casting aside all external aid) you take your Bible in your hand, 
and explain it to yourself, that explanation will be human to you, or else it 
would not be human to those who receive it from you.” 

“ Do you mean, then, to tell me that human explanations of Scripture are 
Scripture ?” 

“T will answer you,” I replied, “in the words of Waterland : we receive the 
evidence of tradition ; and if we thus preserve the true sense of Scripture, and 
upon that sense build our faith, we then build upon Scripture only ; for the sense 
of Scripture is Scripture.” —Pp. 117, 118. 


We have not left ourselves space for more notice of the Third 
Series than is involved in presenting our readers with the following 
extract, which every man who has reached the years of discretion and 
discussion in the course of the last twenty or fourteen years, must 
admit is most true to nature :— 


I had no time for further reflection, for the door had scarcely closed upon 
Mr. Mandevyl, when it opened again: a young man hastily entered, and, without 
noticing me, (who happened to be concealed from his view by the folds of a 
screen,) exclaimed, “‘ Why, hey-day, Flint! what’s the matter now? Martin 
Gale stops me in the stable-yard,to tell me you have turned him off at amoment'’s 
warning ; and Bob Mandevyl meets me in the passage, looking black as night 
and fierce as ten furies, and says you have got a parson into the house on 
purpose to insult him.” 

Mr Flint, who was a very good-natured man, looked quite distressed at this 
untoward speech ; but I suppose an involuntary smile on my part reassured 
him, and he introduced me to Sir Luke Warme. 

“Why, I'll tell you, Luke,” he continued, “ how the case stands. I find that 
Martin Gale, besides laming the chestnut filly, has been cockfighting on a 
Sunday under Mr. Warlingham’s windows—both of them pretty strong mea- 
sures on his part, I think;—so the sooner he’s off the better. And as for Man- 
devyl, he is old enough and impudent enough to fight his own battles; but a 
poorer figure than he cut in the last I never saw. And, mark you, it was he 
who commenced the attack, not Mr. Warlingham.” 

“ Well then,” said Sir Luke, “I hope he got a good ‘ blowing-up’ for his 
— I’m for every man holding his own opinions, without let or hinderance ; 

ut that’s no reason why he should obtrude them upon other people; and I 
know of old that master Mandevy] is apt to go rather too far.” 

‘Especially when he questions the truth of revelation,” said I. 

“To be sure—to be sure,” replied the baronet, in a somewhat patronizing 
tone,—* I really don't see what people would be at, or what they gain by trying 
to disbelieve the Bible. I trust I am as free from intolerance and bigotry as 
most people; but still I own I have not much respect for your deists: they are 
too fond of their own opinions, think nobody knows any thing but themselves. 
With our fellow-Christians, indeed, of all sects and opinions, I think we are bound 
to hold communion. Sink all the minor differences, say I. I am a Churchman 
myself; but I live as much with Dissenters as Churchmen. 

‘ For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.’ 


That’s my doctrine, Mr. Warlingham.” 
“Tam sorry to hear it, sir,” ] replied ; “for it is not the doctrine of that Bible 
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which exhorts us earnestly to contend for the faith which was once delivered 
unto the saints; otherwise the Church of England would not in her articles 
pronounce those ‘accursed’ who ‘ presume to say that every man shali be saved 
by the law or sect which he professeth, so that he be diligent to frame his life 
according to that law and the light of nature.’ ” 

“Sir, I protest I never heard of such an article before ; and I think it the 
height of illiberality.” 

“Surely, sir, as a Churchman, and a man of education, you must know what 
are the articles of faith prescribed by that Church with which you profess to 
hold communion ?” 

“ Why, upon my word, Mr. Warlingham, I don’t think I have read the articles 
since I left Brasennose; and to confess the honest truth, I don’t believe I read 
much of them there; for the divinity lecture often fell on a hunting morning ; 
and I was more apt to go to cover than to the lecture-room.” 

“‘ But you studied them eventually for your degree ?” 

“Why, Mr. Warlingham, my Oxford studies came to their close rather ab- 
ruptly. Marry, how and why, the proctors knew better than I did: but if, as 
you say, the articles are so intolerant, I wish they would reform them, or get 
ridof them. I have long thought that we should get on much better withoutthem.” 

“ But as vou admit, Sir Luke, that you have not studied the articles, is it 
not just possible that you may be rather indiscreet in thus condemning them ?” 

“Oh, upon my word, sir,” replied the baronet, in a tone of indifference, “ I 
cannot pretend to discuss the matter theologically,—indeed, I make it a rule to 
avoid polemics ; independently of their being exciting, and irritating, and all 
that, they only tend to fill one’s mind with prejudice, and bigotry, and party- 
bias, and so cramp the charities of life. I am a citizen of the world, I flatter 
myself; and as such, Mr. Warlingham, I should think it shame to brand a 
fellow-citizen with the name either of hireling or heretic. IT would be well with 
all parties; and where I can harmonize in principles, I will not differ for 
punctilios.” 

“And you would so designate the points insisted on in the articles?” said J. 


“] dou’t know for that exactly; because, as I told you, I am not very well 


’ 


read in them; but I belong to the Protestant religion—— 

“ What is that?” I asked, feeling that the profession was of the vaguest, and 
scarcely anticipating the extent of his liberality. 

Sir Luke did not heed the question, but proceeded—“ I belong to the Pro- 
testant religion ; and I therefore look on Protestants of all denominations as so 
neatly united with me in sentiment, that I do not stop to inquire into minor 
we of difference. And further, Mr. Warlingham, I am a Christian ; and so, 

Ithough a Protestant, I do not forget that Roman Catholics are Christians too ; 
and therefore, why should I bother myself with the petty controversies which 
have been the cause of disunion between the adherents of one common Chris- 
tianity ?” 

_ Well put, Luke!” cried Mr. Flint triumphantly; “I love to hear such 
liberal, generous sentiments as these.” 

Indeed,” said I, interposing, “ I must confess that Sir Luke has disappointed 
me; he has stopped short just where [ expected him to go forward. He has 
spoken of himself asa Protestant anda Christian ; but after all, what are these 
but party-names, and petty distinctions? Is he not a member of a yet larger 
family? Has he forgotten that he isa man? Has he forgotten that 


‘One touch of nature makes the whole world kin?’ 


that the same sun which shines on him shines likewise on the Buddhist, the 
Mahometan, and the worshipper of Fo? Why should he enter upon the im- 
material question, whether Mahomet was an impostor, or Fo or Buddha are 
mere idols? why should controversies on such points as these disunite and divide 
the human race ?” 

Sir Luke stared for a moment, as if puzzled, for hitherto I had spoken with 
much gravity; but when I saw the expression of his face, I could keep my 
countenance no longer, and thereupon the baronet burst into a hearty laugh. 
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“ Eh? what, you are quizzing me, are you, Mr. Warlingham ?” he said ; “ well 
well, it is better to laugh than to fight about such matters. But for all your 
laughing, you may rely upon it I am not far wrong. I don’t mean that- there 
are not many worthy, respectable people of your way of thinking—(we must 
make allowance for prejudice and early impressions) ;—but the world is arriving 
at true principles; illiberality and bigotry are on their death-beds; and it will 
soon be universally acknowledged among philanthropists, that all opinions are 
true to those who think them true.” 

“ And that therefore in state-policy, all are to be equally encouraged 2” said I. 

‘‘ Exactly so,” replied Sir Luke; ‘this is the sentiment of men of the most 
enlightened minds among us. It is a great moral truth, the discovery of which 
is worthy of an age like ours.” 

“ Indeed, I think so,” I answered; “ for we live in an age which is ready to 
adopt any opinion that has plausibility or expediency to recommend it; but as 
a discovery, your philanthropical sentiment is by no means new: the opinions 
you advocate are precisely those of the king of Siam, who, when Louis XIV. 
sent ambassadors and a band of missionaries to his territuries, and invited him 
to embrace Christianity, replied, that since unity in religion depended abso- 
lutely on Providence, who could as easily have introduced that, as the diversity 
of sects that prevail in the world, his conclusion was, that the true God takes as 
much pleasure in being served one way as another; and therefore, while his 
Siamese majesty permitted the Jesuits to preach any thing they liked, he and 
his people begged to remain idolaters. This was a very easy, comfortable way 
of going on, and one which, by his own showing, Sir Luke Warme would most 
thoroughly approve: the only objection to it that 1 can see is, that the Bible 
declares that it is by no means immaterial what men believe, and that God is 
not indifferent whether he is addressed as 


‘ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.’ 


But perhaps you find no difficulty in this, Sir Luke.” 
The nonchalant baronet could not but perceive the absurdity of his position ; 


but what cared he? he had a fund of imperturbable good humour, and was - 


quite ready to laugh at himself. 
“ Ah, I see you want to drive me into a corner, Mr. Warlingham, by putting 


an extreme case,” said he; “ I may not be a good hand at an argument, and, 
indeed, I started by reminding you that I was unprepared to enter on a pole- 
mical discussion. People will differ; but let me hold my opinions, and I 
shan’t quarrel with yours. Every man for himself, say I. Mr. Warlingham, 
sooner or later you will come to be of my way of thinking: you will find liberal 
opinions are to you as the air you breathe; you will say, ‘I must have them, or 
die.’ Flint, my good fellow, who made those boots? they are a very good fit.” 

Of course it was vain to attempt to pursue the conversation further; and even 
if I had had the opportunity, I should have only eliciteda few more of Sir Luke’s 
common-place plausibilities. He was one of those people who seem hardly to 
be aware when they have got the worst of an argument. Cool, calm, thoroughly 
well satisfied with himself never put out of temper, neither troubled with any 
great acuteness of feeling, of fixedness of principle, he was considered a very 
rising man among the liberal party of the day in the House of Commons. Year 
after year, as member for the borough of Blackswhite, he used to get up, and 
with the greatest professions of kindly feeling towards the Church, endeavour to 
do her aif the harm he could. His fallacies, indeed, were continually answered, 
and his misstatements exposed; but having apologized for them one day, he 
revived them in some other shape the next, still insisting on his regard for 
the Church, and his desire for her purity and peace, but never failing to lend 
his vote to those measures respecting her which were rather based on expedi- 
ency than justice, and ever maintaining the opinion that it was her duty to yield 
till her opponents should be satisfied. 

The conversation being now turned to Mr. Flint’s boots, I saw no further 
necessity for prolonging my visit ; and, having shaken hands with my host, took 


my leave, and departed. 
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I returned home sad and sick at heart with all I had seen and heard. If 
these, and such as these, were to be the chosen inmates of Baggesden Hall, 
the death of Gideon Bagges was a misfortune, instead of a blessing. To be sure, 
I had no great fault to find personally with Mr. Flint; but it was evident that 
he was worldly and unprincipled ; and how could I hope to gain an influence 
with him, while his stay among us was so short, and he was surrounded with 
such companions? He seemed to have many good points; was kind-hearted, 
gentlemanlike, and too refined not to be disgusted with the glaring impropriet 
of Mr. Mandevyl’s conduct. Above all he had submitted to hear the truth 
without losing his temper. There were at least therefore some grounds of hope 
that I might sooner or later be of service to him. But “ evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” — Tales of the Village, pp. 34—A2. 

We must now turn to two works in a very different style from 
those which have been occupying our attention,—works belonging 
more distinctly to the genus novel, and as such, admitting of a more 
obvious comparison with the tales of Miss Edgeworth and Miss 
Kennedy ; we mean the “‘ Fairy Bower” and “ The Lost Brooch.” We 
have no hesitation in placing them at the very head of their class. 
The authoress (for we do not stand in need of universal rumour to 
decide the writer’s sex, seeing that every page testifies to it) has a 
power of drawing characters equal to that of Miss Austen. Indeed, 
as she views them in higher relations, and introduces higher as well as 
more complicating elements, we may call it in some sense superior : 
and her characters answer to those of real life in the way we spoke 
of some time back. They are not all one thing or another,—we do 
not make them out quite at first,—they sometimes perplex us, and 
often reveal unexpected elements. We feel the distinctness of each 
individual; but, unless we put ourselves to some pain, we only feel it; 
it costs some labour and thought to analyze it, and trace it to its 
sources. What has been remarked of Shakspeare’s characters, too, 
applies to them. They resemble real ones in being estimated dif- 
ferently by different people. One likes one, one another. People 
differ as to whether such a one is amiable or attractive or not. 

Our readers must content themselves with a very brief sketch of 
the works in question. The heroine, Grace Leslie, has been brought 
up alone by a widowed mother. The companions to whom she is 
introduced, are two families, the Wards and the Duffs; the former 
brought up according to average worldly, and the latter according to 
serious but sectarian notions. Miss Newmarsh, the governess of the 
Duffs, educates on all manner of reforming plans, has discarded 
punishments as not calculated to touch the heart, makes her pupils 
keep religious diaries, which are shown every week, and perpetrates 
many other innovations. ‘They are, of course, kept out of what is 
arbitrarily termed the world, and taught to believe that there is in- 
herent sin in cards and dancing. Grace does not seem to have been 
educated on any particular plan, except in so far as she has been 
taught to look out for the right and the wrong on every the smallest 
occasion. She is emphatically a doer of small duties. In other 
respects, her gifts are such as to impose upon the teacher little work 
beyond that of guiding. Ellen Ward is educated differently from 
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the rest of her family, residing with her grandmother, to whom, neither 
in “The Lost Brooch” nor the “ Fairy Bower,” are we personally intro- 
duced ; but of whom it is easy to gather that she is an old-fashioned 
high churchwoman. Such are the respective starts in life afforded 
to the leading characters of our two tales. In “ The Fairy Bower” we 
see the different kinds of education in progress. In “The Lost Brooch” 
we have the beginning of the harvest. Taken as a whole, the two 
books, glancing as they do at many things, have sundry morals; but 
the following are the leading ones :— 

First. That nothing is gained by attempting to be very much 
ahead of all mankind in education. Do what we like, we cannot 
make this otherwise than an imperfect state of matters—we cannot 
get rid of the possibility of evil. Every plan of education, as every 
other step in life, small or great, has its attendant danger, Among 
the acquaintances to whom we are introduced in the tales in question, 
is a Mrs. Newton Grey, a widow lady left with an only son, over 
whom she watches with too much anxiety to allow him to encounter 
the dangers and temptations of a public school. What the success 
of the safe home education he receives may amount to, the reader is 
very soon enabled to judge. As yet, we have only got him expelled 
from Oxford ; but judging from what we have seen of him, the worst 
is yet to come. 

Secondly. The importance of formal and minute obedience, as seen 
in Grace and Ellen Ward, compared with (in their own estimation) 


the more spiritual Duffs. This, indeed, is but one feature of the 


general comparison between the Church and the sectarian temper 
which is insinuated throughout. 

Thirdly. That some sense of the absurd is desirable. Of this 
the Duffs (and we think the school to which they belong) are quite 
devoid. But let us listen to our wise and good Ellen on the subject. 

“Oh! there can be no harm in laughing at people for wickedness of some 
a I am sure,” cried Emily ; “ it is just a fit punishment, and must tell in the 
world.” ~* 

“ Well, perhaps so,” said Ellen, “if the wrold were in other respects what 
it should be.” 

“ I cannot think it right to give over laughing at follies,” continued Emily. 

“Well, I believe I do agree with you, Emily, in the principle,” said Ellen; 
“I know I think the Duffs injure their sense of right and wrong, by destroying 
in themselves the feeling of the absurd ;—what unsuitable, and even wrong 
things, they think and do, by not allowing themselves to perceive absurdities 
in their friends.” —Lost Brooch, vol. ii. p. 321. 


On the whole we agree. It is doctrine, indeed, which requires to 
be well guarded in statement ; and the putting it in practice demands 
continual watchfulness. Still we may say that a sense of propriety 
involves a sense of the absurd, and vice versa ; that such a sense is the 
tact by which we instinctively see our way in the minor moralities; 
that the subdued expression of it is often the gentlest way of announc- 
ing disapproval which we must announce. And these remarks apply 
to our authoress’s tales altogether. A quiet sense of the ludicrous 
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runs through them at all times, even when we do not light, as often- 
times we do, on something irresistibly droll. Many, indeed, would 
call the authoress a satirical writer; but on the whole she is not so, 
or not so to any unloving extent. Neither is her satire or humour 
(whichever we like to call it) misplaced. It is reserved for violations 
of those minor moralities of which we have been speaking. In regard 
to the greater vices, she writes like one who knows that 
«¢ __ Leviathan is not so tamed ; 

Laughed at, he laughs again; and stricken hard, 


Turns to the stroke his adamantine scales, 
That fear no discipline of human hands.” 


Finally, though she has to do with religious errors, our authoress 
exhibits no levity in connexion with holy things. 

One word more, to prevent misapprehension. The aim of the two 
books might seem to be directed against the evangelical party, and in 
a certain sense perhaps it is so. But, unless the authoress has a 
totally different experience of that party from ours, she cannot be 
understood as wishing us to take the Duffs as a sample of it in its 
present state, either as regards opinion or practice. In the first place, 
it must be remembered that we are carried back some eventful years, 
during which much silent transformation has been effected on the 
Church, and, in spite of certain painful differences of late, we may say 
her really earnest and devout members have come to understand each 
other much better than they did. The party in question is, as a 
whole, much more orthodox than it was; and very few of the Clergy 
now belonging to it would approve of Constance Duff setting off to 
a dissenting meeting on the ground of the gospel, as she alleged, not 
being preached in any of the churches where she was. And at any 
time, we cannot but think such a family as the Duffs must have been 
an extreme case. Still their ways and sentiments are specimens of 
what exists more or less ; and all who are in the habit of swearing by 
certain popular preachers, or by the canons of the religious world, or 
of taking for granted that certain persons are spiritual, and what 
they do and patronize must be right, and certain others unspiritual, 
and what they do and patronize must be wrong; may learn much 
from the powerful picture here drawn of the natural result of such and 
kindred errors. If they compare it with their own experience, they 
will find that a vague notion of spirituality often covers the want of 
hourly self-denial, and masks many an unchristian sentiment ; that, 
instead of being raised, the standard of christian holiness is assuredly 
lowered by the adoption of fashions and the cherishing of sentiments 
which are uncongenial to the Prayer Book, and that the habit of be- 
lieving that true religion resides only in certain coteries, must, in 
addition to its other evils, keep those who are enslaved by it from 
much valuable experience. How much might not Constance have 
learned from Mrs. Leslie, from Grace, from Ellen, and from her own 
brother, from which she debars herself by considering them as hardly 
within the favoured pale! For instance, how completely did she act 
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the part of the self-blinded Jew, in the following conversation with 
Ellen, on the subject of her having gone to the meeting :— 


Constance wished to continue with Ellen her conversation which occurred 
in the streets on Sunday. As she thought it important, she sought out an 
opportunity the following day; but, during the short time Constance was at 
liberty, she found every body in such an unsettled state owing to Fanny’s illness, 
that she was obliged to submit to the general weakness of mind, and it was not 
till Wednesday evening, when all the party took tea at the Wards, after their 
walk in the gardens, that she actually effected her purpose. Music and singing 
were going on, and Ellen was entranced in silent enjoyment, when Constance 
drew her aside, and said, she wished to explain and defend her conduct on the 
foregoing Sunday. The truth was, that Constance was taken so by surprise at 
Ellen’s treatment and method of argument, that she hardly knew what to say, 
and she felt conscious that she had not done justice to her cause. She was 
accustomed to quote texts against opposers ; but it was quite a new thing to her 
to have texts quoted by others against her views; and it was even more dis- 
agreeable, than new, to feel she had not properly replied to them. Of this 
she was sufficiently conscious, to wish for a further discussion. Nothing could 
be fairer than this; it is what every one should do, who would arrive at the 
truth, The common error in those who are accustomed to interpret the text of 
scripture entirely for themselves, is to listen only to one set of interpreters, to 
receive only one set of texts, and to discard all but these as unnecessary to be 
attended to at all, which must be altogether the same as making a religion for 
ourselves, and then seeing what the Bible has to say in its favour. 

“You took me so by surprise the other day,” said Constance to Ellen, as soon 
as they were sufficiently withdrawn from the piano, “ that in my haste to fulfil 
my appointment, I did not say half I wished, and I want now to explain to you 
my views; I hope you will always find me willing to give a reason for the hope 
that is in me, as well as acknowledge me a consistent Christian.” 

“‘T cannot, Constance, think you a consistent Christian, if you are not a con-. 
sistent churchwoman,” said Ellen, who had had to force her mind suddenly into 
a new position, as it was the moment before utterly absorbed in the tones of 
Mrs. Leslie’s magnificent voice. 

“ We talk a different language,” said Constance ; “I speak only of those who 
love the Lord Jesus, while you are for ever dwelling on the Church.” 

“‘T must keep to the Church if I believe that our Lord founded it, and com- 
manded all who love Him to belong to it, and not to separate from it.” 

* But I do not see that, Ellen.” 

“ But I do, dear Constance,” replied Ellen; “ where is the use of talking of 
it? I shall not convince you, while you remain in your present state of mind, 
and I am sure you will not convince me.” 

‘* What do you mean by my present state of mind?” asked Constance. 

“*T mean that you are not inclined at present to submit to any body, and that 
while you are in that state you cannot see the truth.” 

“I do notsee what right you have to say that,” replied Constance ; “I submit 
_ to all who teach and preach the gospel, but certainly not to those who 

0 not,” 

“You have no rule of any sort or kind to go by, Constance,” said Ellen; 
“ your religion, I think, must sink you lower and lower, till at last you haveno 
ground at all to stand upon ; but J cannot make you feel the truth of this.” 

“ Ellen,” said Constance, “1 am not one of those timid weak-minded pro- 
fessors who are frightened by words. I dare say you would frighten me, as 
Mr. Taylor and Miss Newmarsh do, by Socinianism. I look to things and 
realities. I take the spirit and the kernel of scripture, and leave others to dis- 
pute over its chaff and its dross. To all who can thus apply its precious 
testimony to their souls, I give the right hand of fellowship, without regard to 
sect or creed, while to the pharisee and to the bigot, I can only repeat the 

warnings of scripture.” 
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“ This is all your own opinion, Constance,” replied Ellen; ‘“ we find nothing 
in the Bible about its chaff and its dross ; on the contrary, we are told that all 
scripture is given by inspiration, and is profitable.” 

“I confess that chaff and dross are my own words,” said Constance, “and that 
many good Christians would startle at them ; but this is one of the things I allude 
to when I talk of timid professors, they strain at a gnat, but swallow a camel; 
they are afraid of the words, but not of the things they represent ; and their whole 
system is hollow and unsound; they never can keep up the Church establish- 
ment by the means they pretend. They are under a delusion, and they will 
see it some day; the fact is, many of them are blinded by mammon, and they 
will sacrifice all to this god. Depend upon it a church is a church only so long 
as it is bound together by the tie of love; when that tie is broken, the sooner 
it falls to pieces the better.” 

“ But the Bible says we are to make but one body, and your plan would 
divide it constantly into a thousand pieces,” said Ellen. 

“ Better be divided than bound together by its present hollow tie,” replied 
Constance. 

“ We cannot tell what is better and what is worse on such a subject, Con- 
stance ; those far beyond us in age and scriptural learning find it a most difficult 
subject. All we can do is to try and follow the Bible and the Church, and not 
to be making schemes of our own.” 

“TI make no schemes of my own,” answered Constance, “nor do I follow 
human teachers; I look only to the guidance of the Spirit, who is promised to 
lead those who trust Him into all truth.” 

“ But, Constance, if we mean to be led into all truth, we must take the 
Bible as we find it, and not put aside some parts and take others, just to please 
ourselves.” 

‘What parts do I put aside?” asked Constance. 

“T judge from what you say yourself of the chaff and the dross,” replied 
Ellen ; “‘and from what you say of other persons you esteem, who do the same 
indeed, though not in word; besides you have never answered the text I gave 
you on Sunday by your own request, and till you do that, I cannot think you 
are really seeking the truth.” 

“T hope I have not the truth yet to seek,” said Constance; “I hope I am 
not to be judged of men’s judgment. We live under the gospel, under a law 
of liberty, and are no longer under bondage to the elements of the world: your 
doctrine of the Church would be as slavery, and a harder service than the 
Jewish law of ceremonies. We worship in spirit and in truth; ye know not 
what you worship.” 

‘“‘ You should remember that those words were said to those who considered 
themselves the spiritual party in the Jewish nation;* those who separated 
from the worship that was commanded by God himself; and I do not see how 
you can in common fairness use them, and apply them to my side of the 
argument.” 

“Certainly, Ellen,” replied Constance, you have not the clearest of heads for 
argument. First, you accuse me of not going enough to scripture, and then, 
when I quote texts, you say I have no right to them. Are you to be the judge 
of the texts I may or may not appeal to?” 

“You must remember, Constance,” returned Ellen, “that you forced me 
into argument; I told you it was of no use, and I wished to avoid it, if you 
would let me.” 

“ Because you felt yourself unable to maintain your cause, I suppose ?” asked 
Constance. 

“No, Constance, I have told you; not exactly that,” returned Ellen. 

“Well, then, you force me to say you are the proud pharisee, looking down 
upon the publican.” 





* The authoress must correct this extraordinary blunder in the next edition. The 
words in question were spoken to the woman of Samaria. 
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“ I am sure, Constance,” replied Ellen, with a sincerity and quietness which 
few could have possessed at such a moment, “ you can have no reason to com- 
plain, if you feel satisfied you are in the publican’s place.” 

Constance was more thrown back by Ellen’s manner and remark than she 
had been before by her texts and arguments. She had accurate enough 
memory of the following words of the parable, and sense enough beside, to 
pause for a moment before answering. Oh, that in that pause she would have 
followed up the thoughts and feelings which, for the moment, impelled her to 
silence! or that she would afterwards have really and truly examined the 
motives of her anxiety for not replying hastily! Alas! she was too satisfied 
with her own state of heart to admit of this ; and she thought it the best way, 
as well as the easiest, to class Ellen with that set of formalists who were 
scarcely raised above the heathen. Ellen saw her cousin’s hesitation, and by 
no means wished her to reply. Both therefore gladly took advantage of a 
movement of change that was made in the party, and the conversation between 
them ended, as such often do, without any conclusion. Thus, both the sisters, 
Constance and Fanny, though such different characters, and pursuing such 
different lines of action, seem to shrink from seeking truth in her full beauty 
and perfection. Both smother matters of fact presented to them; in the one 
case, in daily incidents ; in the other, in scripture words. If we do not accustom 
our minds to seek truth in detail, and in the small occurrences of life, it is in 
vain to expect we shall be so favoured as to attain it on a grand scale, or in deep 
religious views.—Lost Brooch, vol. i. pp. 257—262. 


In short, the tales before us may teach the important lesson thus 
admirably expressed :— 


“Oh, Ellen,” cried Grace, a little startled, “‘ where are we to look for religion, 
if not in the religious world !” 

“T think,” replied Ellen,—“ because grandmamma always says so,—if we 
look for religion, that is, pure religion, in any world at all, we shall find our- . 
selves some day grievously deceived or undeceived.”—Lost Brooch, vol. i. p. 218. 


We have found so much to say of these two delightful tales, that we 
have not left ourselves space to quote from them as we could wish. 
What we have extracted has borne on our argument, but not given 
the reader any sample of the powers of the authoress; of her keen- 
edged and finely-tempered wit, or her skilful portraying of character; 
but our readers need not complain. ‘They can go and find it out far 
better for themselves, while they afford us the benevolent satisfaction 
of imagining them laughing over and at Fanny and Mr.Guppy, or 
delighted with the brilliant Emily, the gifted Grace, and the “sage, 
serious” Ellen. 

We must, in parting, have a small quarrel with our authoress. She 
has no right, in works of this sort, to insinuate a derogatory estimate 
of Milton’s poetry ; if she will believe us, it is inconsistent with her 
own principles to do so. We need not, indeed, style him, “ holiest of 
men,” who made so fatal a progress through schism to heresy ; but it 
really is, in its way, flying in the face of consent and authority, to decry 
his transcendent greatness as a poet : and it is teaching bad morality 
to the young. Their idleness will be too apt, at any rate, to lead 
them to decline the arduous task of climbing as he bids them—of 
following his severe guidance—of purging their ear for his high har- 
monies, without such encouragement as the example of a Grace Leslie. 
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If the taste for Milton—a taste not surely natural to the corrupted, 
the giddy, or the affected—is one which ought to be unlearned, 
instead of studiously attained to, let us have the case carefully argued. 
But it is surely an insult, not to the popular opinion or fashion of 
any one time, but to the deliberate, ratified, authoritative judgment 
of the English mind, thus to indulge in chance decrials of her divine 
poet. Better far, surely, to learn from that other mighty one, who 
has twice supplied our authoress with a motto, and who has shown 
but little sympathy with his errors, but who has yet taught his 
numerous and ever-multiplying scholars to “ gaze upon that mighty 
orb of song, the divine Milton.” 

We have exceeded our limits, and must very briefly despatch three 
books, which are worthy of a much more lengthened notice. ‘“‘ Sin- 
tram,” atranslation from La Motte Fouque, is one of the finest romances 
we ever read. A beautiful mist of allegory sometimes passes across 
the picture of the heroic age of modern Christendom, for such we 
may deem the days of the Norsemen. It is a book which there is no 
laying down till we have reached the end, and from the perusal of 
which a man may well rise 


* A sadder and a wiser man.” 


“ Rutilius and Lucius” are two Roman tales by Archdeacon 
R. Wilberforce, and are most worthy companions to that masterly 
sketch of his, the Five Empires. The period of both is the latter 
part of the third century, when the stone cut out without hands was 
indeed smiting the idol kingdoms of the world. The difficulty of 
writing tales about such a period is much greater, we think, than 
most would imagine. Its leading features are, no doubt, vast and 
impressive, as became their deep significance and momentous results ; 
but its details and personages are pale abstractions, or dry bones, 
which it is most difficult for the breath of art at least to make live. 
Our author has done all that could be done. In the wide field of his 
reading, he has seized on the salient points: he has taken the best 
features, and combined them into two tales of very great interest. 
Those for whom Bingham or Augusti must have but small attrac- 
tions, will here find a very masterly, and at the same time, accurate 
sketch of the early Church, such as can hardly fail to attract them. 
They will find interestingly exhibited what was the real secret of her 
persuasive power—not argument, though of argument she had no 
lack when wanted,—not miracles, though in the fulness of her glory 
she, perhaps, often broke out into preternatural manifestations,—-not 
earthly bribes of any sort, for contempt and persecution were her 
portion, and the rewards and honours she held out to her members ; 
but the consistent development of her principles, the majestic un- 
earthly spectacle of the christian life, making men feel that the king- 
dom of God had indeed come nigh them. ‘This was more powerful 
than all argument, or than any possible bribe; and a deep lesson is to 
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be learned from it. The way in which the Church won her early 
triumphs is surely the way in which she is most likely to win fresh 
ones. Now, she won the world once not by argument, but by 
example. She persuaded it into her ranks, not by propitiating it, not 
by assimilating herself to it, but by manifesting her difference from 
it. And this is the only way. We are learning to conduct mission- 
ary operations on the old plan. We hope to do more with the 
heathen, by sending out among them the complete Church, bishops, 
priests, deacons in full organization, than has ever been done by the 
stray efforts and arguments of individual teachers, however zealous, 
holy, and accomplished. Let us do the like also at home. We shall 
never, we think, make a permanent impression on our dissenting 
brethren, except we show them what the Church is—except we mani- 
fest her dissimilarity, not her resemblance, to themselves. An ortho- 
dox and acute incumbent of a parish may argue most soundly and 
unanswerably that he has a commission which the dissenting teacher 
has not. But arguments, however valid, are for the schools, not for 
the masses. As long as his people see, as they think, the same thing 
done in church and at meeting, only in different ways—as long as 
their notion of the affairs transacted in both is confined to each being 
open twice every Sunday, in order that in each may be preached a 
sermon, prefaced, in the one place, by prayer split into short fragments, 
and in the other by one long one, they will never learn to view it as 
of any vital consequence to which they betake themselves. But let 
them see thai the Church is altogether different from the conventicle ; 
that itis the scene of quite dissimilar occupations, and harbours a class 
of sentiments all unknown to the other; let them see, that not on 
Sundays only, but throughout the week, it is open for the prayers and 

raises, even of one or two poor members, if no others will join ;— 
et them see that within its walls there are cherished high associations 
with a distant past—stated observances linking us with the stages and 
instruments of salvation,—commemorations of the leading events in our 
Saviour’s life, and of those whom He bequeathed to follow out His 
work ;—let them see all this, and the kindred manifestations of the 
Church’s temper and sentiment; and the elect spirits among them 
will feel that she has something to give to which no sect pretends; 
that she is, indeed, the harbour for their world-wearied souls—the 
shrine of heavenly influences—the home for their yearning affections, 
—the communion of saints, for which they are panting. 

Abdiel, a tale of Ammon, has but just reached us. We cannot, 
therefore, notice it at length; but we name it now, because, hastily 
as we have read it, we see that it is worthy of the companions we 
have assigned it, and like them, a valuable gain to our stock of 
didactic fiction. 
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Principles of Geology ; or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and 
its Inhabitants, considered as illustrative of Geology. By CHARLES 
Lyex1, Esq. F.R.S. 3 vols. Sixth Edition. London: Murray. 
1840. 


“ Grotocy,” says Sir John Herschell, *‘ in the magnitude and sub- 
limity of objects of which it treats, undoubtedly ranks in the scale of 
the sciences next to astronomy.” ‘The latter presents to our con- 
templation objects the most sublime, and invites us to speculations 
of overwhelming grandeur and unlimited extent. And yet it must 
be confessed that there is a remoteness in its objects, and a vagueness 
in its speculations, that tend to weary the mind, which pants to 
alight on some place of rest, and relieve its exhausted wing. We 
soon lose ourselves when we attempt to traverse the intricate and 
dazzling paths of the starry heavens. Our most vigorous powers of 
realization quickly fail us, and we are glad to summon to our aid 
the resources of mathematical analysis, which, when the unsupported 
intellect begins to reel, conduct it in safety along the dizzy heights 
of abstract speculation. In geological researches, on the contrary, 
we tread the earth, and seem to gather strength, like Anteus, as we 
embrace our ancient mother. The noblest objects of nature, her 
most striking and beautiful phenomena, display themselves to the 
geologist. Her glorious and exciting panorama presents to the en- 
raptured eye of the geologist the stern alpine height, whose venerable 
head is wrapped in perpetual snows; the life-like river, which now 
madly rushes through a narrow gorge, now calmly winds through low 
alluvial plains, until its waters mingle with those of the eternal 
ocean; the profound ravine, the waving forest, the desolate cliff, the 
fruitful field, the dreadful glacier, the thundering waterfall, the earth- 
quake and the deluge, the volcano and the avalanche. The scale 
traversed by the facts included in geology is immense. The same 
agency which is now busied in rounding a pebble, once exerted all its 
powers in the production of a continent. One unbroken chain of 
causation extends through both space and time, stretches from the 
lowest depths of the ocean to the highest point of the cloud-capt 
mountain, binds together periods the most remote, and attaches “the 
great globe” to the throne of the infinite and eternal Gop. 


“ Preesentiorem conspicimus Deum, 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivosque preeruptos, sonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorumque noctem.” 


_ The work whose title stands at the head of our article having 
passed through six editions, we feel ourselves to be exempted from 
the necessity of submitting it to a formal review; and we shall con- 
tent ourselves with drawing from its copious resources for the enter- 
tainment and instruction of our readers. Its professed object is to 
explain the former changes of the earth’s surface by reference to 
, causes now in operation. We shall not, however, enter upon the 
NO. XIV.—N. S. Y 
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consideration of Mr. Lyell’s arguments under this head, but will 
rapidly survey, under his guidance, the general history of this fasci- 
nating science, from the period when all philosophy was included in 
“ the wisdom of the Egyptians,” down to our own day. 

Fifty years ago the science of geology was comparatively unknown ; 
and yet it is a remarkable fact, that the ancients were acquainted with 
the immense antiquity of the earth, and with the successive destruc- 
tions and renovations of its surface. 

“‘ The earliest doctrines of the Indian and Egyptian schools of philosophy 
agreed in ascribing the first creation of the world to an omnipotent and in- 
finite Being. They concurred also in representing this Being, who had 
existed from all eternity, as having repeatedly destroyed and reproduced 
the world and all its inhabitants.”—Vol. i. p. 6. 


We find this doctrine in the Institutes of Menu, the sacred volume 
of the Hindoos, which, according to Sir William Jones, could not 
have been compiled less than eight hundred and eighty years -before 
Christ. Even at that early period philosophers had begun to observe 
the traces, so deeply engraven upon the face of nature, of those 
alternate periods of violence and repose which are now recognised 
in évery'sound geological theory. ‘There are creations and destruc- 
tions of worlds innumerable ; the Being, supremely exalted, performs 
all this with as much ease as if in sport, again and again, for the sake 
of conferring happiness.” * 

In the Hymns of Orpheus, which derived many of their tenets 
from the sages who taught on the banks of the Nile, a definite period 


is assigned, as in the Indian systems, to the duration of each succes- . 


sive world. According to one of these hymns, as we learn from 
Plutarch, the period of the Annus Magnus,—or cycle composed of 
the time occupied by the revolutions of the sun, moon, and planets, 
from some given point of conjunction, round to the same point 
again,—was 120,000 years. 


“ We learn, particularly from the Timzus of Plato, that the Egyptians 
believed the world to be subject to occasional conflagrations and deluges, 
whereby the gods arrested the career of human wickedness, and purified 
the earth from guilt. After each regeneration mankind were in a state of 
virtue and happiness, from which they gradually degenerated again into 
vice and immorality. From this Egyptian doctrine the poets derived the 
fable of the decline from the golden to the iron age. The sect of Stoics 
adopted most fully the system of catastrophes destined at certain intervals 
to destroy the world. These, they taught, were of two kinds—the Cata- 
clysm, or destruction by deluge, which sweeps away the whole human race, 
and annihilates all the animal and vegetable productions of nature ; and the 
Ecpyrosis, or conflagration, which dissolves the globe itself. From the 
Egyptians also they derived the doctrine of the gradual debasement of man 
from a state of innocence. Towards the termination of each era the gods 
could no longer bear with the wickedness of men, and a shock of the 
elements, or a deluge, overwhelmed them; after which calamity, Astrea again 
descended on the earth to renew the golden age.”—Vol. i. p. 13. 





* Institutes of Hindoo Law, or the Ordinances of Meni, from the Sanscrit, trans- 
lated by Sir William Jones, 1796. 
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We must here interrupt the course of our historical sketch for the 
purpose of offering a brief comment on the above passage, with regard 
toa subject of too much importance to be passed over silently, although 
nothing is further from our intention than to enter into the painful 
controversies, in connexion with this subject, which have been engen- 
dered by the imperfection of men’s knowledge, and the infirmities 
of their tempers, to the hindrance of science, and the scandal of reli- 
gion. We observe, with sincere regret, a disposition on the part of 
Mr. Lyell to ignore the book of Genesis. As for Mosaical cosmo- 
gonies, scriptural geologies, and all the other fanciful, impertinent, 
and irreverent speculations of the schools of Whiston, Burnett, Hut- 
chinson, e¢ id genus omne, we leave them to the contempt they 
deserve. Neither religion nor science have been benefited by these 
unbecoming attempts to foist a mass of crude private interpretations 
upon Holy Scripture. But surely the book of Genesis, which is 
the portion of Holy Scripture that just now more immediately con- 
cerns us, loses nothing of its interest or its value as an ancient histo- 
rical document, through the circumstance of its being also an inspired 
document. Unless Mr. Lyell is prepared to disprove, or to throw 
reasonable doubt upon its authenticity, genuineness, or veracity,— 
and we do not think he is either competent or desirous to do any 
thing of the kind,—he is bound, simply in his capacity of an historian 
of science, to assign its due place to that information on the subject 
he is treating of, which is derived from one of the writings of Moses, 
as much as to information derived from the Hymns of Orpheus, the 
Timeus of Plato, or the Institutes of Ment. But to return. 

The doctrines of the Egyptian sages became generally disseminated 
through the civilized world by means of those inquirers who visited 
the banks of the Nile; and among these Pythagoras holds a distin- 
guished place. We are indebted to Ovid for a view of the cosmo- 
gonical theories of the philosopher of Samos. Mr. Lyell has given 
a translation of those celebrated passages in the Metamorphoses which 
exhibit the Pythagorean doctrines, but it is too long for extraction. 
The resemblance of the doctrines contained in these passages to some 
of the most approved doctrines of modern geology is so striking, that 
it is hardly to be wondered at that persons imperfectly acquainted 
with the real nature of scientific discovery and inductive reasoning, 
have regarded these poetic veins in the mines of ancient learning as 
rich in physical philosophy. But we must refuse to class together 
the lively speculations of the ancient Grecian schools, and the patient 
inductions of the modern geologist. If it be true, in any subject, 
that he only discovers who proves, it is true with regard to the science 
under consideration. A guess, however happy, is nothing more than 
a happy guess; and is nothing worth until it has been verified. All 
the natural probabilities of the case are opposed to the idea that 
Pythagoras or Ovid were acquainted with those truths which the 
painful labours of the powerful philosophy of recent periods have only 
just begun to realize. 
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In the assertions under review, fable and truth are so intimately 
blended, that we cannot but believe that they presented themselves 
to the minds of those who held them as an homogeneous whole ; that 
is, that the portions which have since been verified were to their 
minds as conjectural as those which are now rejected as fabulous. 
The various Hindoo, Egyptian, and Grecian theories respecting the 
creations and destructions of worlds without number, alternating © 
throughout cycles of almost immeasurable duration, do not rise to a 
higher rank than that of mythological fictions. They are fanciful 
dreams, which have made their escape through the shining, but delu- 
sive, “ gate of ivory.”* 

Aristotle appears to have held the same doctrine as Pythagoras 
respecting the conversion of sea into land, and of land into sea; the 
excavation of valleys by rivers and floods; the growth of deltas, and 
the effects of earthquakes and volcanoes in convulsing and elevating 
the dry land. 

“When we consider the acquaintance displayed by Aristotle, in his 
various works, with the destroying and renovating powers of nature, the 
introductory and concluding passages of the twelfth chapter of his ‘ Me- 
teorics’ are certainly very remarkable. In the first sentence he says, ‘ The 
distribution of land and sea in particular regions does not endure throughout 
all time, but it becomes sea in those parts where it was land, and again it 
becomes land where it was sea; and there is reason for thinking that these 
changes take place according to a certain system, and within a certain 
period.’ The concluding observation is as follows :—‘ As time never fails, 
and the universe is eternal, neither the Tanais nor the Nile can have flowed 
for ever. The places where they rise were once dry, and there is a limit to 
their operations; but there is none to time. So also of all other rivers; 
they spring up, and they perish; and the sea also continually deserts some 
lands and invades others. The same tracts, therefore, of the earth are not, 
some always sea, and others always continents ; but every thing changes in 
the course of time.’ ”"—Vol. i. p. 22. 

In the theory of Strabo,—who enters largely, in the second book 
of his Geography, into the opinions of Eratosthenes and other 
Greeks, on one of the most difficult problems in geology, namely, 
by what causes marine shells came to be so plentifully buried in the 
earth at such great elevations, and at such distances from the sea,— 
Mr. Lyell finds one that remarkably accords with his own; which 
looks to Time, rather than to Force, as the agent which has brought 
about the present condition of the surface and crust of the earth. 
‘“‘ It is proper,” observes this early geographer,+ “to derive our 
explanations from things which are obvious, and, in some measure, of 
daily occurrence, such as deluges, earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions 
(avapvonuara), and sudden swellings of the land beneath the sea.” 

After the decline of the Roman empire, the dormant and lan- 
guishing physical sciences first gave signs of returning life and vigour 
among the Saracens, about the middle of the eighth century of the 
christian era; but, unhappily, almost all the works of the early 





* Virg. En. vi. fin. 
Tt Strabo, Geog. Edit. Almelov. Amat. 1707, lib. i. p. 93. 
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Arabian writers are lost. A fragment by Avicenna, however, 
remains; and, in a treatise on the formation and classification of 
minerals, he has offered some remarkable observations on the cause 
of mountains. 

« A manuscript work, entitled the ‘ Wonders of Nature,’ is preserved in 
the Royal Library at Paris, by an Arabian writer, Mohammed Kazwini, 
who flourished in the seventh century of the Hejira, or at the close of the 
thirteenth century of our era. Besides several curious remarks on aerolites, 
earthquakes, and the successive changes of position which the land and sea 
have undergone, we meet with the following beautiful passage, which is 
given as the narrative of Kidhz, an allegorical personage :—‘ I passed one 
day by a very ancient and wonderfully-populous city, and I asked one of 
its inhabitants how long it had been founded.’ ‘It is indeed a mighty city,’ 
replied he ; ‘ we know not how long it has existed; and our ancestors were 
on this subject as ignorant as ourselves.’ Five centuries afterwards, as I 
passed by the same place, I could not perceive the slightest vestige of the 
city. I demanded of a peasant, who was gathering herbs upon its former 
site, how long it had cia destroyed. ‘In we a strange question !’ 
replied he ; ‘ the ground here has never been different from what you now 
behold it.’ ‘ Was there not of old,’ said I, ‘a splendid city here?’ ‘ Never,’ 
answered he, ‘so far as we have seen, and never did our fathers speak to us 
ofany such.’ On my return there, five hundred years afterwards, I found 
the sea in the same place, and on its shores were a party of fishermen, of 
whom I inquired how long the land had been covered by the waters. ‘ Is 
this a question,’ said they, ‘ for a man like you? This spot has always been 
what it is now.’ I again returned, five hundred years afterwards, and the 
sea had disappeared. I inquired of a man who stood alone upon the spot, 
how long ago this change had taken place, and he gave me the same answer 
as I had received before. Lastly, on coming back again, after an equal 
lapse of time, I found there a flourishing city, more populous and more 
rich in beautiful buildings than the city I had seen the first time ; and when 
I would fain have informed myself concerning its origin, the inhabitants 
answered me, ‘ Its rise is lost in remote antiquity; we are ignorant how 
long it has existed; and our fathers were on this subject as ignorant as 
ourselves.’ ”’—Vol.i. pp. 32, 33. 


It was not until the commencement of the sixteenth century that 
the spirit of geological inquiry sprang up in Christendom. About 
this time a very animated controversy arose in Italy, as to the nature 
and origin of marine shells, and other organized fossils. 

“ The celebrated painter, Leonardo da Vinci, who in his youth had planned 
and executed some navigable canals in the north of Italy, was one of the 
first who applied sound reasoning to these subjects. The mud of rivers, he 
said, had covered and penetrated into the interior of fossil shells at a time 
when these were still at the bottom of the sea, near the coast. ‘ They tell 
us that these shells were formed in the hills, by the influence of the stars ; 
but I ask, where in the hills are the stars now forming shells of distinct 
ages and species? and howcan the stars explain the origin of gravel, occur- 
ring at different heights, and composed of pebbles rounded as if by the 
motion of running water ; or in what manner can such a cause account for 
the petrifaction in the same places of various leaves, sea-weeds, and marine 
crabs?’ ”—Vol. i. p. 34. 


Similar enlightened views were held by Fracastoro, who maintained 
that fossil shells had all belonged to living animals, which had for- 
merly lived and multiplied in the places where their exuvie have 
been found in modern times; and exposed the absurdity of having 
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recourse to a certain “ plastic force,” to which imaginary agent it was 
the fashion at that time to attribute the power of moulding inorganic 
substances into organic forms. But, on the other hand, there were 
not wanting those who denied the organic nature of these fossils. 
Andrea Mattioli, for instance, an eminent botanist, and the illustra- 
tor of Dioscorides, embraced the notion of Agricola, a skilful German 
miner, that a certain materia pinguis, or “ fatty matter,” set into 
fermentation by heat, gave birth to fossil organic shapes. Falloppio 
of Padua attributed these results to “the tumultuous movements of 
terrestrial exhalations ;” Mercati, to “‘ the influence of the heavenly 
bodies ;” while Olivi of Cremona was satisfied with considering them 
as mere lusus nature. The sounder doctrines were, however, destined 
to prevail; and accordingly we find a return to the principles held by 
Leonardo da Vinci, Cardano, Cesalpino, and Majoli, in the writings, 
among others, of Steno, a Dane, who published a remarkable work, 
in 1669, under the quaint title of De Solido intra Solidum natu- 
raliter contento. Inferior to Steno, but in advance of his age, Hooke, in 
his Discourse on Earthquakes, put forth philosophical views in regard 
to the causes of former changes in the organic and inorganic king- 
doms of nature. ‘“ However trivial a thing,” says Hooke, “a rotten 
shell may appear to some, yet these monuments of nature are more 
certain tokens of antiquity than coins or medals; since the best of 
those may be counterfeited, or made by art and design, as may also 
books, manuscripts, and inscriptions; as all the learned are now 
sufficiently satisfied has often been actually practised; ...... and 
though it must be granted that it is very difficult to read them (the 
records of nature), and to raise a chronology out of them, and to 
state the intervals of the time wherein such or such catastrophes and 
mutations have happened, yet it is not impossible.”* Hooke’s princi- 
pal object was to account for the existence of shells on the Alps, 
Apennines, and Pyrenees, and in the interior of continents generally. 
These and other geological facts might, he said, have been brought 
about by earthquakes, “ which have turned plains into mountains, 
and mountains into plains; seas into land, and land into seas ; made 
rivers where there were none before, and swallowed up others that 
formerly were; ... and which, since the creation of the world, have 
wrought many great changes on the superficial parts of the earth, and 
have been the instruments of placing shells, bones, plants, fishes, and 
the like, in those places where, with much astonishment, we find 
them.”+ z 

“This doctrine,” observes Mr. Lyell, “ had been laid down in terms 
almost equally explicit by Strabo, to explain the occurrence of fossil shells 
in the interior of continents, and to that geographer, and other writers of 
antiquity, Hooke frequently refers; but the revival and development of 
we an important step in the progress of modern science.”— 

ol. 1. p. 51, 


_ Ray was a contemporary of Hooke; and was one of the first 





* Posth. Works, Lecture, Feb. 29, 1688. + Posth. Works, p. 312. 
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English writers who dwelt upon the encroachment of the sea upon its 
shores. Woodward was also one of Hooke’s contemporaries: he 
examined many parts of the British strata with minute attention ; 
and his systematic collection of geological specimens, bequeathed by 
him to the University of Cambridge, shows how far he had advanced 
in ascertaining the order of superposition. He also deserves honour- 
able mention as the founder of that professorship, which is now 
adorned by the genius and attainments of Mr. Sedgwick. About 
this time, the cosmogonical speculations of Burnett, Whiston, and 
Hutchinson, were published: but they are unworthy of any detailed 
consideration. Meanwhile the Italian geologists continued to enrich 
their favourite science with numerous original observations. Mr. 
Lyell has given a rapid sketch of the researches of Vallisneri, Moro, 
Generelli, Marsilli, and Donati; extending from 1721 to 1750. 
This sketch is too concise to admit of further condensation, yet too 
long to be extracted entire; nor would it be of sufficient interest to 
the general reader. For the same reason, we pass over Mr. Lyell’s 
equally concise view of the contributions to geology made by Tar- 
gioni in 1751; Lehman in 1756; Gesner in 1758; our own coun- 
tryman, Michell, Woodwardian Professor of Mineralogy at Cambridge, 
in 1760; Raspe in 1763; and various Italian naturalists, down to 
the end of the eighteenth century. We now arrive at the name of 
Werner, the celebrated professor of mineralogy at Freyberg. Mr. 
Lyell has given an interesting sketch of his labours. 


“‘ Werner was named, in 1775, professor of mineralogy in the ‘School of 
Mines,’ at Freyberg, in Saxony. He directed his attention not merely to 
the composition and external characters of minerals, but also to what he 
termed ‘ geognosy,’ or the natural position of minerals in particular rocks, 
together with the grouping of those rocks, their geographical distribution, 
and various relations. The phenomena observed in the structure of the globe 
had hitherto served for little else than to furnish interesting topics for philo- 
sophical discussion; but when Werner pointed out their application to the 
practical purposes of mining, they were instantly regarded by a large class 
of men as an essential part of their professional education, and from that time 
the science was cultivated in Europe more ardently and systematically. 
Werner’s mind was at once imaginative and richly stored with miscellaneous 
knowledge. He associated every thing with his favourite science, and in his 
excursive lectures he pointed out all the economical uses of minerals, and 
their application to medicine: the influence of the mineral composition of 
rocks upon the soil, and of the soil upon the resources, wealth, and civili- 
zation of man. The vast sandy plains of Tartary and Africa, he would say, 
retained their inhabitants in the shape of wandering shepherds ; the granitic 
mountains and the low calcareous and alluvial plains gave rise to different 
manners, degrees of wealth, and intelligence. The history even of languages, 
the migrations of tribes, had been determined by the direction of particular 
strata. The qualities of certain stones used in building would lead him to 
descant on the architecture of different ages and nations ; and the physical 

eography of a country frequently invited him to treat of military tactics. 

e charm of his manner and his eloquence kindled enthusiasm in the 
minds of his pupils; and many, who had attended at first only to acquire a 
slight knowledge of mineralogy, when they had once heard him, devoted 
themselves to it as the business of their lives. In a few years, a small 
school of mines, before unheard of in Europe, was raised to the rank of a 
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great university; and men already distinguished in science studied the 
German language, and came from the most distant countries to hear the 
great oracle of geology... . ' . ’ . 

“The principal merit of Werner’s system of instruction consisted in 
steadily directing the attention of his scholars to the constant relations of 
superposition of certain mineral groups; but he had been anticipated in the 
discovery of this general law, by several geologists in Italy and elsewhere; 
and his leading divisions of the secondary strata, were, at the same time, and 
independently, made the basis of an arrangement of the British strata by 
our countryman, William Smith.”—Vol. i. pp. 82—86. 


Werner’s distinguishing theory, as we need hardly inform our 
readers, was that of the chemical precipitation of universal formations 
from an aqueous menstruum, or “chaotic fluid:” which theory he 
pushed to such extreme lengths as to deny the existence of volcanoes 
in the primeval ages of the world, and to refer the origin even 
of such rocks as basalt and pumice (to which his followers, in the 
excess of their zeal, added obsidian) to the agency of water. This 
theory was a retrograde step in the great geological movement, inas- 
much as the igneous origin of the ancient trap-rocks had been taught 
in Europe for twenty years before the rise of the mineralogical school 
at Freyberg. 


“So early as 1768, before Werner had commenced his mineralogical 
studies, Raspe had truly characterised the basalts of Hesse as of igneous 
origin. Arduino had pointed out numerous varieties of trap-rock in the 
Vicentin as analogous to volcanic products, and as distinctly referable to 
ancient submarine eruptions. Desmarest had, in company with Fortis, 
examined the Vicentin in 1766, and confirmed Arduino’s views. In 1772, 
Banks, Solander, and Troil, compared the columnar basalt of Hecla with 
that of the Hebrides. Collini, in 1774, recognised the true nature of the 
igneous rocks on the Rhine, between Andernach and Bonn. In 1775, 
Guettard visited the Vivarais, and established the relation of basaltic 
currents to lavas. Lastly, in 1779, Faujas published his description of the 
volcanoes of the Vivarais and Velay, and showed how the streams of basalt 
had poured out from craters which still remain in a perfect state. 

“When sound opinions had thus for twenty years prevailed in Europe 
concerning the true nature of the ancient trap-rocks, Werner, by his simple 
dictum, caused a retrograde movement, and not only overturned the true 
theory, but substituted for it one of the most unphilosophical that can well 
be imagined. The continued ascendency of his dogmas on this subject was 
the more astonishing, because a variety of new nal ctcing facts were dail 
accumulated in favour of the correct opinions previously entertained. 
Desmarest, after a careful examination of Auvergne, pointed out, first, the 
most recent volcanoes which had their craters still entire, and their streams of 
lava conforming to the level of the present river-courses. He then showed 
that there were others of an intermediate epoch, whose craters were nearly 
effaced, and whose lavas were less intimately connected with the present 
valleys ; and lastly, that there were volcanic rocks, still more ancient, with- 
out any discernible craters or scoriz, and bearing the closest analogy to 
rocks in other parts of Europe, the igneous origin of which was denied by 
the school of Freyberg.”—Vol. i. pp. 86—88. 


A furious controversy now arose on the continent between the 
Neptunists and Vulcanists. It soon spread to our own country, and 
Hutton entered the field as the champion of the second of these rival 
factions. ‘“ Hot” and “ Moist,” two “champions fierce,” led on 
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their hosts from the heights of Edinburgh and the mines of Freyberg. 
“ The ruins of an older world,” said Hutton, “are visible in the 
present structure of our planet ; and the strata which now compose 
our continents have been once beneath the sea, and were formed out 
of the waste of pre-existing continents. The same forces are still 
destroying, by hetsieal decomposition or mechanical violence, even 
the hardest rocks, and transporting the materials to the sea, where 
they are spread out, and form strata analogous to those of more 
ancient date. Although loosely deposited along the bottom of the 
ocean, they become afterwards altered and consolidated by volcanic 
heat, and then heaved up, fractured, and contorted.” 


“The absence of stratification in granite, and its analogy, in mineral 
character, to rocks which he deemed of igneous origin, led Hutton to con- 
clude that granite also must have been formed from matter in fusion; and 
this inference he felt could not be fully confirmed, unless he discovered at the 
contact of granite and other strata a repetition of the phenomena exhibited 
so constantly by the trap-rocks. Resolved to try his theory by this test, he 
went to the Grampians, and surveyed the line of junction of the granite and 
superincumbent stratified masses, until he found in Glen Tilt, in 1785, the 
most clear and unequivocal proofs in support of his views. Veins of red 
granite are there seen branching out from the principal mass, and traversing 
the black micaceous schist and primary limestone. The intersected strati- 
fied rocks are so distinct in colour and appearance as to render the example 
in that locality most striking, and the alteration of the limestone in contact 
was very analogous to that produced by trap veins on calcareous strata. 
This verification of his system filled him with delight, and called forth such 
marks of joy and exultation, that the guides who accompanied him, says his 
biographer, Playfair, were convinced that he must have discovered a vein of 
silver or gold.”—Vol. i. p. 92. 


While the scientific world was agitated and engrossed by the 
contests between the devoted partisans of the rival schools of Frey- 
berg and Edinburgh, a single individual, armed neither with wealth 
nor station, was unostentatiously and successfully prosecuting re- 
searches which have since gained for him the honourable an just 
designation of “the father of English geology.” 


“ Mr. William Smith, an English surveyor, published his ‘Tabular View 
of the British Strata,’ in 1790; wherein he proposed a classification of the 
secondary formations in the west of England. Although he had not com- 
municated with Werner, it appeared, by this work, that he had arrived at the 
same views respecting the laws of superposition of stratified rocks ; that he 
was aware that the order of succession of different groups was never inverted; 
and that they might be identified at very distant points by their peculiar 
organized fossils. 

“From the time of the appearance of the ‘Tabular View,’ the author 
laboured to construct a geological map of the whole of England; and, with 
the greatest disinterestedness of mind, communicated the results of his 
investigations to all who desired information, giving such publicity to his 
original views, as to enable his contemporaries almost to compete with 

im in the race. The execution of his map was completed in 1815, and 
remains a lasting monument of original talent and extraordinary perseve- 
rance: for he had explored the whole country, on foot, without the guidance 
of previous observers, or the aid of fellow-labourers, and had succeeded in 
throwing into natural divisions the whole complicated series of British rocks. 
D’Aubuisson, a distinguished pupil of Werner, paid a just tribute of 
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praise to this remarkable Pager tages observing, that ‘what many 
celebrated mineralogists had only accomplished for a small part of 
Germany, in the course of half a century, had been effected by a single indi- 
vidual for the whole of England.’”—Vol. i. pp. 103, 104. 


The Geological Society of London, which was founded in 1807, 
contributed largely to the carrying on of the great work which 
Mr. Smith had commenced. Men of science were beginning to 
weary of contests at once so bitter and so barren, as those which had 
been maintained between the Neptunists and Vulcanists ; and there 
was a general disposition to suspend all attempts to form so-called 
“theories of the earth.” It was acknowledged that data were want- 
ing ; and it became a favourite maxim among the influential members 
of the Geological Society, that the time was not yet come for any 
general theory upon the subject. The professed object of the 
Society was, accordingly, to multiply and record observations which 
should furnish materials for future generalizations. This object it 
has steadily and successfully pursued ; and the prospects of geology 
are, in consequence, of the most encouraging kind. Geology may be 
considered to have now entered upon the third stage of its course. 
The first stage was that to which it was advanced by the labours of 
Werner; for although valuable contributions to the nascent science 
were made by those Italian naturalists of whom we have spoken 
above, yet their discoveries do not possess sufficient unity to entitle 
them to be regarded as forming a distinct and positive step in scien- 
tific geology. Germany, accordingly, must be held to have the 
honour of giving shape and life to geological research; which, again, 
owes its advancement to its second stage to England. The classifi- 
cation of the secondary formations, each marked by its peculiar fossils, 
was the main characteristic of this stage. The foundation of the 
third stage, which is that relating to tertiary formations, was laid in 
France, by the splendid work of Cuvier and Brongniart, published in 
1808, “On the Mineral Geography and Organic Remains of the 
Neighbourhood of Paris.” The labours of Cuvier in comparative 
osteology, and of Lamarck in recent and fossil shells, have contributed 
greatly to the advancement of this last stage. 

The great and increasing importance of the natural history of 
organic remains is the characteristic feature of the progress and con- 
dition of geology during the nineteenth century. This branch of 

hysical knowledge has already become an instrument of great utility 
in geological classification, and daily furnishes the geologist with new 
data for grand and enlarged views respecting the former changes of 
the earth. 

“When we compare the result of observations in the last forty years 
with those of the three preceding centuries, we cannot but look forward with 
the most sanguine expectations to the degree of excellence to which geology 
may be carried, even by the labours of the present generation. Never, 
perhaps, did any science, with the exceptic:. of astronomy, unfold, in an 
equally brief period, so many novel and unexpected truths, and over- 
turn so many preconceived opinions. The senses had for ages declared the 
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earth to be at rest, until the astronomer taught that it was carried through 
space with inconceivable rapidity. In like manner was the surface of this 
planet regarded as having remained unaltered since its creation, until the 
geologist proved that it had been the theatre of reiterated change, and was 
still the subject of slow but never-ending fluctuations. The discovery of other 
systems in the boundless regions of space was the triumph of astronomy : 
to trace the same system through various transformations—to behold it, at 
successive eras, adorned with different hills and valleys, lakes and seas, and 
peopled with new inhabitants, was the delightful meed of geological 
research. By the geometer were measured the regions of space, and the 
relative distances of the heavenly bodies; by the geologist, myriads of ages 
were reckoned, not by arithmetical computation, but by a train of physical 
events—a succession of phenomena in the animate and inanimate worlds— 
signs which convey to our minds more definite ideas than figures can do of 
the immensity of time.”—Vol. i. pp. 108, 109. 


Here Mr. Lyell closes his history of geological inquiry ; and here, 
accordingly, we close ours. But the science itself still remains 
untouched. It is not improbable, therefore, that we shall take an 
early opportunity of exhibiting to our readers some of the treasures 
and wonders that are stored up in its vast museum. 


History of Scotland. By Parricxk Fraser Tyr er, Esq. 
Vol. V. from 1497 to 1546. Edinburgh: W. Tait, 1841. 


In this volume of the new edition of his voluminous History of 
Scotland, the able and accurate historian treats of the events of the 
reign of the chivalric James IV., from the departure of the imposter 
Warbeck from the Scottish court to its close on the field of Flodden; 
of the troubles during the minority and reign of James’s hardly less 
romantic and ill-fated son; and of the intrigues of the French and 
English factions during the minority of Mary, under the regencies of 
Beaton and Arran. ‘The cotemporary events in the religious politics 
of England and Germany during the reign of James V. and the 
childhood of the queen, naturally lead us to the consideration of the 
state of religious feeling in Scotland during the same periods. 

The reformation in Scotland has many epochs; the murder of 
Beaton in 1546 forms one; the year 1560 presents another, when 
the reforming party, at that time a clear majority, petitioned the 
estates for relief against persecution, until the disputes in point 
should he settled by a lazful general council. The sanction of the 
reformed confession of faith, the abolition of the spiritual courts, and 
the proscription of the office of the mass, which was thus obtained 
from the majority of the convention of the estates, is the first step 
in the nationality of the Church in Scotland. The accession of the 
four bishops to the views of the reformers, and the silence or flight 
of the rest of the prelates, whereby those four were made a majority, 
is another important period. The era of the actual nationality of 
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the Scots Church in 1572 is another epoch in that reformation, 
which cannot be considered to have been completed until, in the 
reign of James I., the Scotch bishops elect received from the English 
Church that apostolical commission which was necessary to the com- 
pletion of their disorganized Church. That the Church in Scotland 
had forfeited her character of a Church of Christ, by her conduct 
during these periods, we do not mean to assert: though it cannot 
be concealed that her disorganized state, and the awful prevalence of 
schismatic principles in her communion, rendered the consecration of 
1612 advisable, if not absolutely necessary.* 

The period we would now speak of is that antecedent to the year 
1560 ;—the period of the progress of the opinions of the foreign 
reformers, not only without the sanction, but against the commands 
of the Church ; the period of the assertion of Protestantism, by 
some few of the clergy, in despite of the injunctions and punish- 
ments issued against them by the Church; the time when many 
of the nobles,—some for the sake of political power, some for the 
sake of the Church property which they hoped to gain for them- 
selves,—openly professed the reformed opinions ; and when such of 
the laity as deemed the intervention of human authority unnecessary 
for authoritative preaching, witnessed, by their sermons and their 
writings, against the immoralities of the clergy and the corruptions of 
the faith, and endeavoured to remedy the defect by destroying the 
use with the abuse. The Church, on the other hand, strong in her 
own position,—and politically strong as the master-spirit of that 
perave faction whose watchwords were “ Independence,” ‘“* Hatred to 

ngland,” ‘* Love to France,”"—preferred to award the dungeon and 
the stake to her opponents, rather than to commune with her own self, 
and of her own hand cast out the corruptions that had crept in. It 
was with such feelings and on such principles as these, that the 
youthful abbot of Ferne and the schoolmaster of Montrose went 
readily and willingly to their deaths; that the lords of Cassilis, 
Glencairn, and Maxwell, and the lairds of Brunston and Grange, 
openly professed the new doctrines, and protected their preachers by 
force of arms, whilst, as the paid servants of England, they plotted 
for the destruction of their fatherland; and that the proud prelate, 
and his nephew and successor, the wily intriguer and licentious car- 
dinal of St. Andrew’s, sent Hamilton, Kennedy, Keillor and Wishart 
to the stake. 

Towards the latter part of the minority of James V., when the 
daily feuds of the English and French factions (then in their infancy, 
when compared with their progress during the minority of Mary) 
permitted and encouraged a general spirit of insubordination to all 
authority, the opinions of the foreign reformers began to find favour 
with many, especially with that party who sided with England against 





* That the Scottish Church was considered a true Church by ours, see the form of 
prayer for the Holy Catholic Church, in the Canons of 1605, and Palmer, Church of 
Christ, vol. i. 571. 
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the clergy and the French influence. By degrees, books of Luther’s— 
some of his treatises against the corruptions of the papacy—began to 
find their way into Scotland, and to have their influence on the 
minds of the educated. It was one of these treatises which induced 
the young and enthusiastic Hamilton, the youthful abbot of Ferme, 
so far to admit the principles of the reformers as to fear to face the 
ecclesiastical council which summoned him to answer for his opinions. 
He fled to the continent, where the friendship of Luther and 
Melancthon, and the learned scholarship of Lambert, the head of the 
University of Marpurg, confirmed the opinions of the fugitive abbot. 


“No sooner,” says Mr. Tytler, “ did a full conviction of the errors of the 
Church of Rome take possession of his mind, than a change seemed to be 
wrought in his character; he that before had been sceptical and timid, 
became courageous almost to rashness; and, resisting the tears and 
entreaties of his affectionate master, declared his resolution of returning to 
Scotland, and preaching the faith in his native country. He embarked, 
arrived in 1527 at St. Andrew’s, publicly addressed the people, and, after a 
brief and zealous career, was arrested by the ecclesiastical arm and thrown. 
into prison. His youth, (he was then only twenty-eight,) his talents, his 
amiable and gentle manners, interested all in his favour, and many attempts 
were made to induce him to retract his opinions, or at least to cease to 
disturb the tranquillity of the Church by their promulgation to the people. 
But all was in vain; he considered this tranquillity not the stillness of 
peace, but the sleep of ignorance; he defended his doctrines with such 
earnestness and acquaintance with Scripture, that Aless, a Catholic priest, 
who had visited him in his cell with a desire to shake his resolution, became 
himself a convert to the captive, and he was at last condemned as an obsti- 
nate heretic, and led to the stake. On the scaffold he turned affectionately 
to his servant, who had long attended him, and taking off his gown, coat, 
and cap, bade him receive all the worldly goods now left him to bestow, 
and with them the example of his death. ‘ What I am about to suffer, my 
dear friend,’ said he, ‘appears fearful and bitter to the flesh; but, remem- 
ber, it is the entrance to everlasting life, which none shall possess who deny 
their Lord.’ In the midst of his torments, which, from the awkwardness 
of the executioner, were protracted and excruciating, he ceased not to 
exhort those who stood near, exhibiting a meekness and unaffected courage 
which made a deep impression. Lifting up his eyes to heaven, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ How long, O God, shall darkness cover this kingdom? How 
long wilt thou suffer this tyranny of men?’ And when death at last came 
to his relief, he expired with these blessed words on his lips, ‘ Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit.’’’—Vol. v. pp. 177-8. 


Thus died the first Protestant martyr in Scotland; the cruel 
circumstances of whose death, while they for a time threw a cloud 
over the opinions for which he had been sacrificed, eventually tended 
to strengthen the party for whose intimidation and discomfiture the 
tragedy had been enacted. The small tract which Hamilton has 
left, in which he professes to give his opinions, and which is to be 
found in Foxe, authorizes us in classing him with the Protestants of 
Germany, and not with the reformers of our own country. 

The troublous times that succeeded the temporary reconciliation 
of Beaton and Angus, and the events consequent on the sudden 
assumption of the sovereign power by the young king in 1528, so 
fully engrossed the attention of the leading authorities of the Govern- 
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ment, both in Church and State, as greatly to permit and encourage 
the spread of the new opinions. For six years, the new religion was 
allowed to go on spreading wider and wider over the country, without 
any interference from the ecclesiastical power. And until the year 
1534 James, though staunch to the Roman faith, and firm in re- 
fusing the proffered friendship of his uncle, was unable to do more 
than express his sorrow at the double divorce of Catherine and the 
See of Rome, and his own determination to support, at all hazards, 
the religion of his fathers, and resist the opponents of the Church. 
This resolution he soon after fulfilled, by instituting an ecclesiastical 
court at Holyrood, over which Hay, bishop of Ross, presided; and 
at whose meetings he himself, in judicial robes, took his seat on the 
bench, and added to the solemnity of the tribunal. Before this tri- 
bunal many were summoned to answer as to their opinions: some 
publicly abjured; others, amongst whom were the brother and sister of 
Patrick Hamilton, fled from the country; whilst two alone, David 
Straiton, brother of the Baron of Laurieston, and Norman Gourlay, 
a priest, appeared to the summons, and defended their opinions. 
Among those who fled were Aless, the canon of St. Andrew's, who 
had been influenced by Hamilton ; and John Macbee, the favourite 
of Christiern of Denmark, who returned in after years as active in- 
struments in the Reformation. 

“ Straiton,” says our historian, “ had engaged in a quarrel with the Bishop 
of Moray on the subject of his tithes ; and, in a fit of indignation, had com- 
manded his servants, when challenged by the collectors, to throw every 
tenth fish they caught into the sea, bidding them seek the tax where he 
found the stock. From these violent courses he had softened down into a 
more quiet inquiry into the grounds of the right claimed by churchmen ; 
and frequenting much the company of Erskine of Dun, one of the earliest 
and most eminent of the reformers, became at length a sincere convert to 
their opinions. It is related that, listening to the Scriptures, which were 
read to him by the laird of Laurieston, he came upon that passage in which 
our Saviour declares that he will deny before his Father and the holy 
angels any one who hath denied him before men; on which he was greatly 
moved, and, falling down on his knees, implored God that, although he had 
been a great sinner, he would never permit him, from fear of any bodily 
torment, to deny him or his truth. And the trial soon came, and was 
most courageously encountered. Death, in one of its most terrible forms, 
was before him; he was earnestly exhorted to escape by abjuring his belief ; 
but he steadily refused to purchase his pardon by retracting a single tenet, 
and encouraged his fellow-sufferer, Gourlay, in the same resolution. Both 
were burnt on the 27th of August, 1534.”—Vol. v. pp. 206-7. 

An act of robbery and insult was David Straiton’s first step 
towards Protestantism ; and yet he died with as much firmness of 
soul and sincerity of mind as the self-denying and humble-minded 
Abbot of Ferne. With these executions the court of Holyrood 
were satisfied, and Henry once more attempted to bribe his nephew 
into supporting his views, and establishing the Reformation in Scot- 
land. But, although Barlow and Lord William Howard offered the 
hand of the Princess Mary, foreign possessions, and the glory of a 
continental war,—and attempted to open the eves of the king, accord- 
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ing to their instructions, to the crimes of the Roman hierarchy,—the 
keenness of Barlow and the haughtiness of Lord William failed in 
the management of their negotiation. 'The conference at York and 
at Calais was excused, the hand of the princess courteously declined, 
and, whilst James sent back by the hands of the ambassadors the 
“ Treatise on the Doctrine of a Christian Man,” his embassy departed 
to France for the purpose of concluding a matrimonial alliance with 
that crown. 

Clement’s successor in the papal chair, rightly deeming that Eng- 
land was lost to him, at least during the life of Henry,—and no doubt 
aware that it wanted but the adhesion of James to the new doctrines 
to cause the Scottish nation to cast off the allegiance of Rome,—left 
the executioner of Fisher and Moore to his own courses, and turned 
his attention to James and his people, if that he might preserve the 
spiritual allegiance of his yet remaining children in Britain. To 
Campegio the delicate mission of securing the attachment of James 
was wisely entrusted. 

“To James,” says Mr. Tytler, “ Campegio addressed an exposition of the 
scandalous conduct of the English king, in making his religious scruples 
and his separation from the Church of Rome a cloak for the gratification of 
his lust and ambition ; he drew a flattering contrast between the tyranny 
and hypocrisy which had guided his conduct, and the attachment of his 
youthful nephew of Scotland to the holy see, addressing him by that title of 
Defender of the Faith, which had been unworthily bestowed on its worst 
enemy; and he laid at his feet a cap and sword which had been consecrated 
by the pope upon the anniversary of the Nativity. We are to measure the 

ects of such gifts by the feelings of the times, and there can be little doubt 
that their influence was considerable; but a permission from his holiness 
to levy an additional contribution on his clergy was, in the present distressed 
state of the royal finances, not the least efficacious of his arguments.” — 
Vol. v. pp. 209-10. 

With this last dictum we do entirely disagree, firmly persuaded 
that there is no trait in the character of the chivalric-and enthusiastic 
James to warrant such a deduction ; in order to arrive at which, it 
is necessary entirely to forget the conduct of the youthful king at 
the ecclesiastical council of Holyrood, his rejection of the offers of 
his uncle of England, and the alliance which his ambassadors were 
then endeavouring to negotiate for their sovereign at the court of 
France, in despite of the machinations of Henry with Sir Adam 
Otterbourn, the ambassador of James. 

Henry, baffled in his attempts on the king himself, turned his 
attention to those factious nobles of the clan of Douglas whom the 
stern commands of James had exiled from Scotland; leagued with 
them and their adherents in Scotland, he hoped to effect by revolution 
and rebellion that which the firmness of James prevented his doing 
by open measures. The successive marriages of the young king had 
bound him more firmly than ever to the French party and the 
cause of Rome, and Henry felt that he must strive by every measure 
to prevent the dreaded alliance of the emperor, Francis, and James, 
against the common enemy of the papacy. But a great opponent 
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had now risen at the court of James, neither to be swayed by the 
threats nor the bribes of Henry. Beaton, the famous cardinal, had 
succeeded his uncle in the primacy of St. Andrew’s, and in the in- 
fluence he had exercised over the affairs of Scotland. His hatred to 
the new doctrines he had already proved by the burning of Keillor, 
Forret, Kennedy, and Russell ; his hatred to Henry had long been 
established. With the hope of evicting the cardinal from the court 
of James, Sir Ralph Sadler proceeded, in 1539, as ambassador to the 
king from his uncle of England. 

“ His” [Sadler’s] “instructions directed him to discover, if possible, 
James’s real intentions with regard to the league by the emperor and 
Francis against England; to ascertain in what manner the monarch was 
affected towards the reformed opinions, and, by an exposure of the tyranny 
of the papal power, the scandalous lives of the majority of the clergy, and 
the enormous wealth which had been engrossed by the Church, to awaken 
the royal mind to the necessity and advantage of a suppression of the 
monasteries and a rupture with the supreme pontiff. To accomplish this 
more effectually, the ambassador carried with him certain letters of Car- 
dinal Beaton, addressed to Rome, which had accidentally fallen into Henry’s 
hands, and the contents of which it was expected would awaken the jealousy 
of his master, and lead to the disgrace of the cardinal. Whilst Sadler was 
to renew the proposal for a personal conference between the two princes, 
and to hold out to his ambition the hope of his succession to the crown of 
England, in the event of the death of Henry’s infant and only son, Prince 
Edward.”—Vol. v. pp. 227-8. 

The embassy failed as far as the rejection of the Pope and the 
disgrace of the cardinal was concerned. And James, whilst he de- 
clared that nothing should induce him, if his uncle’s conduct cor- 
responded to his professions, to join in a league against him, yet 
steadily refused to follow his example in throwing off the allegiance 
of the head of the Church, dissolving the monasteries, or abjuring his 
religion. As for the letters of the cardinal, he smiled as he received 
those letters which he had seen before they were sent from Scotland; 
and whilst he admitted the immoralities of his clergy, and swore to 
enforce a moral reformation among them, he pronounced a merited 
eulogium on them for their superior knowledge, talents, loyalty to 
their king and country, and readiness to assist him with their wealth 
and their abilities. In the parliament which assembled in the March 
of the following year the power of Beaton and the clergy enabled the 
king to act up to his resolutions through the medium of legisla- 
tive enactments against the new doctrines. ‘To argue against the 
supremacy or infallibility of the pope was rendered a capital offence ; 
the mere suspicion of heretical opinions was a disqualification for 
office in the state ; whilst flight from judicial examination was a con- 
fession of heresy in its worst form. Private meeting: and religious 
conventicles were declared illegal, and the revealer of such was highly 
rewarded ; and no good churchman was henceforward to hold con- 
verse with any one who had ever held the new views, although he 
might have recanted and been absolved from his sin. The progress 
of the iconoclastic spirit of the Protestants is evidenced by the Acts 
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against the defacing and casting down the images of the Saints; whilst 
the truth of the charges of licentiousness and immorality against the 
clergy is equally substantiated by the strong exhortations of the par- 
Jiament, that all churchmen, both high and low, should reform their 
lives and conversations, and labour to restore that respect for the 
services of the Church, which, said the parliament, had of late been 
lost, through the dishonesty and misrule of the clergy, proceeding 
from their ignorance in divine and human learning and licentiousness 
of manners. These proceedings, equally with the cruel executions of 
such as Hamilton, Straiton, or Kennedy, tended to encourage that very 
doctrine which it was thus hoped to destroy ; so that, notwithstanding 
the wishes of the king and the labours of the clergy, the new doc- 
trines continued to progress in secret during the life of the king, in 
no slight degree supported by the dealings of Henry with the Douglas 
faction and that party of the nobles whom the disastrous rout at the 
Solway Moss threw into his power. 

On the death of the young king, Beaton, unable to contend, for 
the time, against the intrigues of Henry and the Douglasses, was 
soon after his dismissal confined in the castle of Blackness, under the 
charge of Lord Seton. 

“ The seizure of the cardinal,” says Mr. Tytler, “‘ was attended with effects 
which his opponents had not anticipated. The public services of religion 
were suspended ; the priests refused to administer the sacraments of bap- 
tism and burial; the churches were closed; an universal gloom overspread 
the countenances of the people ; and the country presented the melancholy 
appearance of a land excommunicated for some awful crime. The days, 
indeed, were passed, when the full terrors of such a state of spiritual proscrip- 
tion could be felt, yet the Catholic party were still strong in Scotland; they 
loudly exclaimed against their opponents for so daring an act of sacrilege 
and injustice ; and the people began, in some degree, to identify the cause 
of Beaton with the independenee of the country, exclaiming against the 
Douglasses and the Scottish prisoners as the pensioners of England.”— 
Vol. v. p. 264. 

Those who may have read the correspondence contained in the Sadler 
state papers are fully aware how much ground the Catholic party had 
for their suspicions, and which were greatly increased on the refusal 
of Arran and his allies the Douglasses to permit the release of the 
cardinal on the surety of the earls of Huntley, Bothwell, and Moray. 
In consequence of this refusal, the earls who had rendered themselves 
as sureties for the cardinal, supported by Argyle and a powerful 
body of bishops, abbots, barons and landed gentry, assembled at 
Perth and avowed their determination of resisting Arran the regent, 
and his friends and the maintainers of the new doctrines. Reid, 
Bishop of Orkney, as their ambassador, demanded of the regent and 
his haughty councillors the release of the cardinal, the forbidding the 
reading of the Testament in the vulgar tongue by the people, the dis- 
missal of the ambassadors to whom had been entrusted the negotiation 
of a marriage between Mary and Edward of England, and their right of 
being consulted by the regent in all affairs of importance. Arran knew 
well that by acceding to the release of Beaton helet loose one powerful in 
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opposition, and doubtful in friendship, for the temporary support of a 
party who hated him bitterly, and at the certain expense of the loss 
of Henry’s support. He therefore rejected their demands, follow- 
ing up his rejection by a summons to disperse their assembly under 
the pains of treason, and to depart to their homes until the meeting of 
the estates. Conscious of their weakness, the Catholics acquiesced 
in the command, and before the day of the meeting of the parliament 
gave in their nominal adherence to the government, determined to 
follow the motto of the Lords of Ravenswood, and “ bide their time.” 

The parliament, which met on the twelfth of March, 1543, after 
having determined the matter of the matrimonial alliance between 
the two crowns, reversed the attainder of Angus and the Douglasses, 
and selected the keepers of the Queen’s person, was prorogued, 
whilst the all-powerful lords of the articles continued sitting for the 
introduction of such statutes as the general interests of the kingdom 
required. Previous to our next quotation from Mr. Tytler, it may 
be advisable to remark that, as far back as the reign of David II. cer- 
tain committees had been elected from the three estates, to whom, 
with the king, was committed the legislative power of the parliament ; 
and that these committees had been reformed and remodelled by 
James the First, under the title of Lords of the Articles. With this 
explanation we proceed. 


“‘ Lord Maxwell, when a prisoner in England, had become a convert to its” 
[the Reformation] “ doctrines, and proposed that all might have the liberty 
to read'‘the Bible in an approved Scots or English translation, provided none 
disputed on the controverted opinions. Against this the Archbishop of | 
Glasgow solemnly protested for himself and the ecclesiastical estate in 
ene eg till the matter should be debated in a provincial council ; 

ut the proposition obtained the consent of the lords of the articles, and 
was publicly ratified by the governor. Arran, indeed, was at this time 
esteemed, to use the words of Knox, one of the most fervent Protestants in 
Europe. He entertained in his service two celebrated preachers, Friar Wil- 
liams and John Rough, who inveighed with much severity against the cor- 
ruptions of the Romish Church; and under his protection the Holy Scripture 
began to be studied very generally throughout the country.”—Vol. v. p. 271. 


In this enactment, we have, under protest from the ecclesiastical 
estate, the first recognition by the authorities of the realm of one of 
the principles of the Reformation. At this period the demands of 
Henry rendered the present success of the new doctrines entirely 
nugatory. Arran had too much honour to submit to the placing of 
his country under the sway of England, or to make the marriage 
Henry’s first step to the crown of Scotland. Before the year was 
ended, the demands of the king of England, seconded by the 
management of Hamilton, abbot of Paisley, the negotiator of the 
cardinal’s party, had had their effect. Beaton had escaped to his own 
castle, with the sanction, if not the connivance, of Arran; Lennox, 
supported by the cardinal and the entire Catholic party, was raised 
up as a rival to Arran; and the governor preferred sealing a peace 
with Beaton, to siding with Angus and those renegade lords who 
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were preparing to support the army which Henry now threatened to 
pour across the borders. On the third of September the cardinal 
and Arran met as friends at Callander House; a letter of Lord W. 
Paris to the duke of Suffolk, dated ten days after, relates how Arran 
had already publicly abjured the new religion, received absolution for 
his having wandered from the faith, renounced the treaties with Eng- 
land, and delivered his eldest son to the cardinal as a pledge of his 
sincerity. So soon had the wily prelate obtained a complete com- 
mand over the mind of the pliant Arran. During the period that 
Arran had openly professed the Protestant views, many were induced 
openly to declare their adherence to those doctrines, and eagerly to 
read and circulate the works of the English and foreign reformers 
throughout the country. By such methods these principles were 
very generally disseminated, and a large party existed at once unfavour- 
able to the designs of the English faction, and favourable to the pro- 
gress of the Reformation. From the unauthoritative mode in which 
these new principles had been disseminated, we are not surprised 
at the extreme ultra-Protestantism and schismatic tendency of their 
opinions. Beaton now-followed up his advantage, by inducing the 
parliament, by which the treaties with England were annulled, to pass 
an act against the multiplying of heresies, enjoining the Bishops to 
make inquisition in their dioceses for heretics, and to proceed against 
them according to the laws of the Church. At this juncture the 
meanness and dishonesty of the English party showed itself. Lennox, 
Cassilis, Angus, and Glencairn, for fear of incurring forfeiture, bound 
themselves to Arran and the cardinal ‘‘ to remain true and faithful 
servants to the Queen, to assist the lord governor for defence of the 
realm against the old enemies of England, to support the liberties of 
the Church, and maintain the true religion.” In Jess than two months 
these nobles, so highly praised by Protestant writers, were in corre- 
spondence with Henry and using their utmost endeavours to induce 
him to invade their country. Indeed, from that time they became 
the more bitter and secret enemies of Scotland, using their utmost 
endeavours to overthrow the government, destroy the Cardinal, and 
obtain as Henry’s deputies the supreme power of the realm. 

Events now succeed each other with great rapidity. About the 
middle of the year 1544, Beaton made his ecclesiastical progress to 
Perth, and commenced against the Reformers a persecution so cruel 
as to defeat its object. The interrupting a friar during his sermon, 
and denying the efficacy of prayer to the saints, brought death to 
Lamb; whilst ridicule of an image of St. Francis, and breaking 
his fast in Lent, sent his three companions to the gallows. A refusal 
to address her prayers, during her labour, to the Virgin, involved the 
wife of one of these sufferers in the same condemnation. Such 
cruelty only strengthened the convictions it was intended to extin- 
guish. Whilst Beaton was thus employed, Henry found time, amid 
his preparations for the invasion of Scotland, to mature a plot for the 
destruction of his wily enemy. 
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“ The history of this plot,” says our author, “ presents an extraordinary 
picture of the times, and demands more than common attention. On the 
17th of April Crichton, laird of Brunston, who, since the coalition between 
Beaton and the governor, had been employed by Sadler, the ambassador, as 
a spy on their movements, despatched to the earl of Hertford, then at New- 
castle, a Scottish gentleman named Wishart, who communicated to Hertford 
the particulars of the plot. He stated that Kirkaldy, the laird of Grange, 
the master of Rothes, eldest son to the earl of that name, and John Char- 
teris, were willing to apprehend or slay the cardinal, if assured of proper 
support from England. Wishart, who brought this offer, was instantly 
despatched by post to the English court, and in a personal interview with 
the king, informed him of the services which Kirkaldy and Rothes were 
ready to perform. Henry received the letters of Brunston, and listened to 
the report of his messenger with much satisfaction, approved of the plot, 
and in the event of its being successful, promised the conspirators his royal 

rotection, should they be constrained to take refuge in his dominions. 
But Beaton had either received secret information of the project for his 
destruction, or the design was, for the present, interrupted by some unfore- 
seen occurrence. Succeeding events, however, demonstrated that it was 
delayed only, not abandoned, and that the same unscrupulous agents who 
now intrigued with the English monarch were at last induced by Henry to 
accomplish their atrocious purpose.’-—Voi. v. pp. 299, 300. 


All these men were protestants, and ready and willing to defend 
its preachers by force of arms: the laird of Brunston, the originator 
of the plot, was that confidential servant of the cardinal’s from whom 
those letters were taken by Henry’s orders, with which he endeavoured, 
through the means of Sadler, to render Beaton suspected in the eyes 
of his royal master James. Such was the prime agent of our great 
Harry in this plot, which so redounds to his honour. 

It were impossible to give any short account of the disasters of the 
English invasion under Lord Hertford, or the intrigues to which it 
gave rise. Suffice it to say, that, as an whole it failed, and only 
brought on the northern counties of England a severe retaliation. 
Politically speaking it was a most grievous blow to Henry, breaking 
as it did the Anglo-Scottish party; and though for a time it environed 
Arran with enemies, it eventually rendered his and the cardinal’s 
party more than a match for the open violence of their opponents. 
In the following year, the earl of Cassilis, Henry’s firmest friend, 
and Scotland’s most constant enemy, clearly perceiving that inroad 
and invasion did but unite more firmly all parties in favour of the 
government, persuaded Henry to send him as his ambassador with 
offers of peace, while at the same time he relaxed not his preparations 
for a fresh invasion. Although backed by the support of his old 
comrades in treason, the earls of Glencairn, Marshal, and the 
Douglases, Henry’s envoy could not prevail against the influence of 
the Cardinal, increased to the utmost by the prospect of auxiliaries 
from France and Denmark, and the dignity of Legate 4 Latere, which 
he had lately received from the papal court. Foiled in their purpose, 
the noble earl and his royal master returned to their plan of assassi- 
nation, We cannot give a more clear and explicit account than that 
of Mr. Tytler, in the following rather lengthy extract :— 
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“ Mortified to be thus repulsed, Henry’s animosity against Beaton became 
more vehement than before. To his energy and political talent he justly 
ascribed his defeat; and whilst he urged his preparations for war, he en- 
couraged the earl of Cassilis in organizing a conspiracy for his assassina- 
tion. The plot is entirely unknown, either to our Scottish or English 
historians ; and now, after the lapse of nearly three centuries, has been 
discovered in the secret correspondence of the State-paper office. It appears 
that Cassilis had addressed a letter to Sadler, in which he made an offer ‘for 
the killing of the cardinal, if his majesty would have it done, a promise, when it 
was done, a reward.” [Truly our earl is a respectable bravo, for a protestant 
noble.] ‘“ Sadler showed the letter to the earl of Hertford and the council 
of the North, and by them it was transmitted to the king. Cassilis’ asso- 
ciates, to whom he communicated his purpose, were the earls of Angus, 
Glencairn, Marshal, and Sir George Douglas ; and these persons requested 
that Forster, an eo prisoner of some note, who could visit Scotland 
without suspicion, should be sent to Edinburgh to communicate with them 
on the design of cutting off Beaton. Hertford accordingly consulted the 
privy-council upon his majesty’s wishes in this affair, requiring to be in- 
formed whether Cassilis’s plan for the assassination of his powerful enemy 
was agreeable to the king, and whether Forster should be despatched into 
Scotland. Henry, conveying his wishes through the privy council, replied, 
that he desired Forster to set off immediately; to the other part of the 
query, the answer of the privy council was in these words:—‘ His majesty 
hath willed us to signify unto your lordship, that, his highness reputing 
the fact not meet to be set forward expressly by his majesty, will not seem 
to have to do in it, and yet not misliking the offer, thinking good, that 
Mr. Sadler, to whom that letter was addressed, should write to the earl of 
the receipt of his letter containing such an offer, which he thinketh not con- 
venient to be communicated to the king’s majesty. Marry, to write to him 
what he thinketh of the matter; he shall say, that if he were in the earl of 

‘assilis’ place, and were as able to do his majesty good service there, as he 
knoweth him to be, and thinketh a right good will in him to do it, he would surely 
do what he could for the execution of it, believing verily to do thereby not only 
an acceptable service to the king’s majesty, but also a special benefit to the realm 
of Scotland, and would trust verily the king’s majesty would consider his service 
in the same ; as you doubt not of his accustomed goodness to those who serve him, 
but he would do the same to him.” —Vol. v. pp. 321-2. 


The advice was followed. Sadler wrote a letter in which he made 
it to appear that the notion of assassination came from him, and that he 
had not communicated the project to the king. Forster met the 
earls, who were silent on the subject, and confined themselves to 
other matters. 


“Sir George Douglas, however, was less timorous, and sent by Forster a 
message to the earl of Hertford in very explicit terms. ‘He willed me,’ 
says the envoy, ‘to tell my lord lieutenant, that if the king would have the 
cardinal dead, if his grace would promise a good reward for the doing thereof, 
so that the reward were known what it should be, the country being lawless as it 
is, he thinketh that that adventure would be proved; for he saith, the common 
saying is, the cardinal is the only occasion of the war, and is usually beloved in 
Scotland ; and then, if he were dead, by that means how that reward should 
be paid.’ Such was the simple proposal of Sir G. Douglas for the removal 
of his arch-enemy; but though the English king had no objection to give 
the utmost secret encouragement to the conspiracy, he hesitated to offer 
such an outrage to the common feelings of Christendom, as to set a price 
upon the head of the cardinal, and to offer a reward and indemnity to those 
who should slay him. For the moment, therefore, the scheme seemed to 
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be abandoned by the earls, but it was only to be afterwards resumed by 
Brunston.”—Vol. v. pp. 323-4. 

Though we must admit that the royal hirer-and his noble bravos 
tend to lower the party which they led in the eyes of right-thinking 
persons, yet we cannot but be grateful to the royal Defender of the 
Faith, at the time that he recognised the principle of discovery being 
the test of crime, that he had so great a respect for the prejudices 
of Christendom as to forbear from setting a price on the cardinal’s 
head, as his Norman predecessors did on that of the ravening wolf. 

To these events succeeded the invasion of Scotland by the English 
army under Hertford; the condemnation of Lennox for his many 
treasons, and the confiscation of his estates; the renewal of the 
attempt against Beaton by the laird of Brunston and the earls 
of Cassilis and Angus; and the proposal of the discontented Lord 
of the Isles to join his forces with those of the rebel Lennox, to 
the army of Henry, and to ensure the destruction of Arran, the 
cardinal, and Scotland, by a concocted scheme of simultaneous in- 
vasion on the northern and southern parts of the country. These 
latter offers in all probability never reached the English king ; and if 
they did, they found him too deeply engaged with important affairs 
which that year brought forth, connected with the murders of 
Wishart and Beaton. ‘Two years before this, though the reformed 
doctrines had received a severe blow in the recantation of Arran, and 
had suffered much from the persecutions of Beaton, yet the prin- 
ciples and works of the English and foreign reformers had been 
gradually progressing, amid dangers and difficulties, and were now 
very generally professed, and even openly supported, as well by con- 
scientious believers in the truth inculcated by them, as by that large 
party among the nobility and lairds, to whom the desire of reforming 
the Church was an excuse in the eyes of some for their intrigues 
with Henry against the liberties of their country. The lax discipline, 
the immoralities, the worldly-mindedness of the clergy, when com- 
bined with the spectacles exhibited by the Scotch protestants, in 
their last hours under the pains of a cruel death, compelled even 
the most indifferent spectator to some inquiry. And when those 
inquiries were discountenanced, or rather forbidden by the Church, 
with ruthless cruelty, instead of being directed by the teaching and 
the conduct of the clergy, these enquiries led many to renounce the 
entire system of Church doctrine and discipline, with a portion of 
which they were disgusted, since the Church would not direct their 
crude and hardly-formed views. Fearful indeed were the two great 
parties at that time. On the one side were wild enthusiasts, ever 
ready to pour forth vials of wrath against every abuse of the Church, 
and while they argued against innovations which had crept in, paving 
the way (the greater — intentionally) to the ultimate destruction 
of the holy edifice. ‘To support these were those nobles who hoped 


to reap political and territorial advantages from the ruin of the party 
of the cardinal, and the confiscation of the Church property. On 
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‘the other side, the Church in Scotland had fallen greatly from her 
high estate ; and the example of its head and leader, cardinal Beaton, 
a prelate stained with open profligacy, and remarkable alone for his 
ability in intrigue, was fitted to produce the worst effects upon the 
great body of the inferior clergy. Some few indeed there may have 
been on both sides who were willing, in a pure catholic spirit, to have 
aided, as clerics or as laymen, in the work of self-reformation. But 
enthusiasm on the one hand, and persecution on the other, prevented 
their appeal from being heard. 

Among those over whom the Anglo-Scottish nobles cast their 
protection was George Wishart, the martyr, as he is commonly called, 
a schoolmaster at Montrose, who, instructed in the principles of the 
reformers by Erskine, the then provost, had been obliged to flee to 
England, for attempting to introduce the reading of the New Tes- 
tament in Greek among his pupils. In England, Bristol was a witness 
to his sermons against the offering of prayers to the Virgin; of his 
open recantation and faggot burning in the church of St. Nicholas ; 
whilst in less than five years he might be heard in the towns of 
Montrose, Dundee, Perth, and Ayr, inveighing against the errors of 
popery, and the profligate lives of churchmen, (for, like others, his 
text was, Ew uno disce omnes,) with sufficient eloquence and truth to 
make many converts, and sufficient severity and want of caution to 
give rise to acts of violence, wherein, as at Dundee, the monasteries 
became the prey of an infuriated and plunder-seeking mob. During 
the two years after his arrival in Scotland, that he was enabled, under 
the protection of the barons, to defy persecution, Wishart was in 
confidential intimacy with Cassilis, Glencairn, Brunston, and Max- 
well, the advisers of Henry’s invasions, and the concocters of the 
plots for assassinating the cardinal. Of this Beaton was aware, and 
with his wonted unscrupulousness counterplotted against the reformer, 
each, perhaps, consoling himself that he was doing God service, in 
laying wait for the life of his opponent. For a time his mailed at- 
tendants and the two-handed sword which some tried follower bore 
before him to his preachings, preserved him from Beaton’s power. 
At last, however, a tempting message from his friend Cassilis, calling 
him to Edinburgh, in order to, if possible, have a public disputation 
with the bishops, placed him within Beaton’s reach. The cardinal 
was not one to neglect his opportunities. The preacher was now in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Edinburgh, waiting for the coming 
of Cassilis, who had before offered to slay the cardinal, and har- 
bouring, with another volunteer in the same plot, the laird of Brunston. 
Against Wishart and Brunston the cardinal made his attempt; and when, 
on the return of the earl of Bothwell from the house of Ormistown, 
he found he had only one prisoner, though it was indeed the 
preacher, the disappointment of Beaton was shown in the eagerness 
with which he pursued and endeavoured to seize his companions who 
had escaped. Bothwell, who had induced Wishart to surrender by 
a promise of safety for life and person, appeared for some time 
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resolved to be honest. At length money had its effect, and Wishart 
was consigned to the custody of the cardinal. 


“‘ Having secured him,” says Mr. Tytler, “ Beaton was not of a temper 
to hesitate in his measures, or adopt a middle course. He summoned a 
council of bishops and dignified clergy to meet at St. Andrew’s ; requested 
the governor to nominate a judge, whose presence might give a civil sanc- 
tion to their proceedings; and pe, refused by the timidity or humanity 
of Arran, determined to proceed on his own authority. The alleged heretic 
was immediately arraigned before the spiritual tribunal, and defended his 
opinions meekly, but firmly, with a profound knowledge of Scripture. He 
appealed to the word of God as the sole rule by which he was guided in the 
doctrines he had taught the people. As he was ready to admit all its 
precepts, so was he bound, he declared, to refuse and deny every thing 
which it condemned; whilst he deemed of little consequence such points as it 
left in obscurity. He maintained his right to preach, notwithstanding his ex- 
communication by the Church, and contended that any man, with fervent faith, 
and a sufficient knowledge of Scripture, might be a teacher of the word of life. 
He declared the insufficiency of outward ceremonies to salvation, when the 
heart was unaffected, derided auricular confession, and admitted only such 
sacraments as were recorded in Scripture. Of fasting he warmly approved; 
upheld the Lord’s Supper as a divine and comfortable institution; main- 
tained the necessity of our fully understanding the vows taken for us in 
our baptism ; condemned the invocation of saints, and the doctrine of pur- 
gatory as unscriptural; and asserted his belief that immediately after death 
the soul would pass into a state of immortal life and unfading felicity; 
whilst he defended his own creed,” [meekly, but firmly ?] “ supporting it by 
a constant reference to Scripture, he did not hesitate to stigmatize the 
doctrine of his opponents in unmeasured terms, pronouncing it ‘ pesti- 
lential, blasphemous, and abominable ; not proceeding from the inspiration 
of God, but the suggestions of the devil.” The result of all this was easy 
to be anticipated; Wishart was found guilty of heresy, and sentenced to be 
burned. The trial took place at St. Andrew’s, and no time was lost in 
carrying the sentence into effect.”—Vol. v. p. 346, 347. 


In this quotation we have the received creed for which Wishart 
died at the stake, the deliberate opinions of the Scotch reformer. 
The courage, meekness, and patience with which he bore his suffer- 
ings, have gone far to shroud his errors in the eyes of churchmen in 
after ages; whilst at the time of his execution they produced a deep 
effect on those who believed his doctrines to be true, or wished 
for their establishment, for the sake of private profit or public 
aggrandizement. 

It had ever been a favourite point among protestant writers to 
consider the murder of Beaton, which followed so soon on the death 
of Wishart, to have been entirely caused by a spirit of revenge for 
their favourite preacher. ‘That whispers of revenge were circulated 
among the people, and hints thrown out that God would not suffer 
such cruelty to go unpunished, is not to be denied. But our readers 
are by this time fully aware of how old a date the intended assassi- 
nation of the cardinal was, and that though fostered by royalty, and 
volunteered by nobility, for a consideration, it had already failed 
thrice. In one way these feelings of revenge, now so prevalent, 
were the occasion of the murder; namely, as enabling the conspirators 
to talk boldly against their victim, now no longer popular among the 
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people, and, to organize, with better prospects, a fourth conspiracy 
against the cardinal. And it cannot be doubted that the death of 
Wishart induced many persons, who would have spurned to unite 
with such men as Brunston, the Leslies, and Kirkaldy, in their mer- 
cenary motives, to applaud, and even join in the attempt against the 
life of Beaton. After the marriage of one of his natural daughters, 
Margaret Bethune, to David Lindsay, the master of Crawford, which 
was celebrated with gorgeous pomp soon after the execution of Wis- 
hart, Beaton retired to his castle of St. Andrew’s, with the intention 
of fortifying it against the now expected inroad of the English forces, 
and providing for the defence of the country in the event of the 
invasion. 

“In the midst of these exertions, Beaton seems to have forgotten the 
secret enemies by whom he was surrounded, whilst they continued more 
warily than before to hold correspondence with England. In his last 
letters, the laird of Brunston, whose mortal enmity to Beaton has been 
amply shown, complained to lord Wharton, that the king of England was 
neither sufficiently definite in his commands, nor explicit in his promises, [no 
doubt out of respect to the prejudices of Christendom ;] but he expressed, 
at the same time, the readiness of his friends to serve the king, his wish to 
have a meeting with lord Wharton in the most secret manner, as a discovery 
might cost him both life and heritage, and his fervent expectation, that, although 
Beaton now intended a voyage to France, it would be cut short.”—Tyftler, 
vol. viii. p. 352, 353. 


The laird of Brunston was as safe in his expectation as his friend 
Wishart had been in his prophecies of impending invasion and 
burning from the forces of the English, and with equal reason. 
Brunston was aware of the readiness of those of his friends who had 
years ago offered to be the paid murderers of the cardinal, to renew 
the attempt, and ensure the cutting short of the intended voyage by 
the sword of assassination ; whilst Wishart, associating with those 
rebellious lords, whose constant endeavour it was to persuade Henry 
to invade their country, living in habits of intimacy with those who 
knew too well that a visitation of fire and sword was already de- 
termined on Scotland, could not err very far in his predictions of 
famine, fire, and slaughter. Anxious, however, as Brunston and his 
friends were to effect their black purpose, on purely mercenary mo- 
tives, a private quarrel between Beaton and Norman Lesley, the 
master of Rothes, about interchanging of an estate in Fife, matured, 
or rather precipitated, the accomplishment of the design. High 
words passed between the master and Beaton, when the former came 
to claim his promised equivalent for the estate he had surrendered to 
the latter. Mutual threats concluded the meeting; and Lesley, re- 
pairing to his uncle John, was soon persuaded by one so eager to 
slay the cardinal, that his own safety depended on Beaton’s instant 
death. The master of Rothes agreed, summoned Melville and 
Kirkaldy of Grange, whose wishes were known to agree with those 
of the Leslies, and arranged for the immediate committal of the 
murder. 
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“On the evening of the twenty-eighth of May, Norman Lesley came 
with only five followers, to St. Andrew’s, and rode, without exciting sus- 
picion, to his usual inn. William Kirkaldy of Grange, was there already, 
and they were soon joined by John Lesley, who took the precaution of 
entering the town after night-fall, as his appearance, from his known enmity 
to Beaton, might have raised alarm. Next morning at day-break the con- 
spirators assembled in small detached knots, in the vicinity of the castle ; 
and the porter having lowered the drawbridge, to admit the masons em- 
ployed in the new works, Norman Lesley, and three men with him, passed 
the gates, and inquired whether the cardinal was yet awake. This was 
done without suspicion; and as they were occupied in conversation, James 
Melville, Kirkaldy of Grange, and their followers, entered unnoticed ; but, 
on perceiving John Lesley, who followed, the porter instantly suspected 
treason, and springing to the drawbridge, had unloosed its iron fastening, 
when the conspirator Lesley anticipated his purpose by leaping across the 
gap. To despatch him with their daggers, cast the body into the fosse, and 
seize the keys of the castle, employed but a few minutes, and all was done 
with such silence, as well as rapidity, that no alarm had been given. With 
equal quietness the workmen who laboured on the ramparts were led to 
the gate and dismissed. Kirkaldy, who was acquainted with the castle, 
then took his station at a private postern, through which alone any escape 
could be made, and the rest of the conspirators, going successively to the 
apartments of the different gentlemen who formed the prelate’s household, 
awoke them, and threatening instant death if they spoke, led them, one by 
one, to the outer wicket, and dismissed them unhurt. In this manner a 
hundred workmen and fifty household servants were disposed of by a 
handful of men, who, closing the gates and dropping the portcullis, were 
complete masters of the castle. Meanwhile Beaton, the unfortunate victim 
against whom all this hazard had been encountered, was stil! asleep; but 
awakening and hearing an unusual bustle, he threw on his night-gown, and 
drawing up the window of his bed-chamber, inquired what it meant. 
Being answered that Norman Lesley had taken the castle, he rushed to the 
private postern, but seeing it already guarded, returned speedily to his 
apartment, seized his sword, and with the assistance of his page barricaded 
the door on the inside with his heaviest furniture. John Lesley now 
coming up demanded admittance. ‘Who are you?’ said the cardinal. ‘ My 
name,’ he replied, ‘is Lesley.’ ‘Is it Norman?’ asked the unhappy man, 
remembering probably the bond of Maurent; ‘I must have Norman, he is 
my friend.’ ‘Nay, I am not Norman,’ answered the ruffian, ‘but John, 
and with me ye must be contented.’ Upon which he called for fire, and 
was about to apply it to the door, when it was unlocked from within. The 
conspirators now rushed in, and Lesley and Carmichael throwing them- 
selves furiously on their victim, who earnestly implored mercy, stabbed 
him repeatedly. But, meanwhile, a milder fanatic, [rather, a more cold- 
blooded villain,] who professed to murder, not from passion, but religious 
duty, reproved their violence. ‘This judgment of God,’ said he, ‘ ought to 
be executed with gravity, although in secret ;’ and presenting the point of 
his sword to the bleeding prelate, he called on him to repent of his wicked 
courses, and especially of the death of the holy Wishart, to avenge whose 
innocent blood they were now sent by God. ‘Remember,’ he said, ‘ that 
the mortal blow I am now about to deal is not the mercenary blow of a 
hired assassin, [perhaps he thought those dealt by the others were, and 
with reason,] but the just vengeance which hath fallen on an obstinate 
and cruel enemy of Christ and the holy gospel.’ On his saying this, he 
repeatedly passed his sword through the body of his unresisting victim, 
who sunk down from the chair to which he had retreated, and instantly 
expired.” — Tytler, vol. v. 353, 354, 355. 


The conspirators were now interrupted by the cries of the citizens 
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of St. Andrew's, who standing gathered round the fosse, loudly de- 
manded speech with the cardinal. ‘They were answered from the 
battlements that he could not come to them. Still they cied 
out the more furiously. Whereupon Norman Lesley, reproving 
them as fools for desiring speech of a dead man, dragging the body 
to the walls, hung it over the parapet, naked, ghastly, and bleeding. 
“There,” said the murderer, “there is your god, and now that ye 
are satisfied, get you home.” ‘The people obeyed his orders. 

Thus fell Cardinal Beaton, accomplishing that plot, which, two 
years before, Brunston and Henry the Eighth had concocted against 
him. The leaders of the assassins, Kirkaldy and Norman Lesley, 
were still in the pay of England, and still styled by Henry as his 
good friends. And though Brunston himself and Cassilis do not 
appear either in the actual murder, or in communication with the 
murderers immediately before-hand, yet when we consider how in- 
timately these men had been connected together now for two years 
and more, in their plots against Beaton, and their intrigues with 
England, we can hardly help believing that the good wishes, if not 
the secret aid, of Cassilis was with the murderers, and that the daring 
and unscrupulous Brunston was as much implicated with the last 
plot, as with that by which the same men, Kirkaldy and Lesley, were 
to have slain the cardinal two years before in Fife. Thus fell Car- 
dina] Beaton, the clever and unprincipled opponent of the new 
doctrines, by a foul and bloody murder; a murder which we are now 
enabled to pronounce, without fear of contradiction, not to have 
arisen simply out of indignation for the fate of Wishart, but to have 
been years before projected by Cassilis, Douglas, and Brunston, and 
to have been encouraged, as openly as he dared, by the English 
monarch; and which murder was committed by the principal con- 
spirators from private and mercenary considerations. Until Mr. 
Tytler’s laborious investigations in the State-paper Office, we had 
little, if any, certain evidence to rebut the common account originated 
by the writers of the same principles as Wishart, that revenge for 
his death was the sole reason of the assassination. But now we 
hardly believe the most determined hater of Beaton and admirer of 
Wishart will, in the face of Mr. Tytler’s revelations, dare to question 
the correctness of the views advanced by that historian, and with 
which we have endeavoured to make our readers acquainted. The 
vituperation and inconclusive argument which the deed elicited from 
protestant and Roman catholic writers may now be laid aside, and 
the exultation and unseasonable pleasantry of Knox give place to 
historical truth. We had hoped in this paper to have carried on the 
account to 1560, but the space we have already occupied forbids it. 
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1. Du Vandalisme et du Catholicisme dans Art. Par le Comtx 
pE MonraLeMBERT. Paris. 1839. 


2. Etat du Catholicisme en France, 1830-40. Par A.Pruonse 
Perrin. Paris. 1841. 


Tue depressed state of catholic feeling in this country, for many years 
past, has in no way, we think, been evinced more significantly than 
by an entire cessation (at least till very recently) of the interest that 
used to be taken in the affairs of foreign Churches. A long and 
gloomy interval has now passed, during which we seemed to have for- 
gotten not merely the obligations and duties, but the very feelings 
that are implied in our professed belief in the “ holy catholic Church, 
the communion of saints.” For all that we have long appeared to 
care, the catholic Church might have ceased to exist. If our sym- 
pathies have extended at all beyond the limits of Anglican com- 
munion, they have unfortunately been raised on behalf of the sects 
that, under one guise or another, have been constant and uniform in 
their efforts to undermine the foundations of the Church; we have 
been more willing to symbolize with them, than desirous of regaining 
the esteem of our catholic neighbours on the continent. 

At one period the case was far otherwise. We can point at a 
time when English theologians were congratulated by their brethren 
of the Gallican Church on their success in combating the very sec- 
tarian errors which, during the recent dark age of our history, have 
come to be overlooked, palliated, and even to a great extent tacitly 
adopted. The time was when the mutual claims of the neighbouring 
churches were fully recognised. Even though estranged, each regarded 
the other as a sister, in whose welfare it was impossible not to take a 
continued and anxious interest. ‘The intercourse, it is true, between 
the prelates and clergy of the two Churches was not always friendly ; 
but it was maintained in a spirit of charity, and long cherished by 
ardent desires and strenuous efforts on both sides for the restoration 
of catholic communion. 


The unsuccessful issue of the many negotiations that were set afoot- 


had, no doubt, much to do with the gradual breach of intercourse. 
Each party, vexed and discouraged by continual misunderstandings, 
and the apparent hopelessness of accommodation, was driven back 
upon itself; and on our side, perhaps, this had the effect of giving 
currency to the unfortunate sentiment, that the isolated position of 
the Church of England being without remedy, it was but in justice 
to herself and to the goodness of her cause, that she assumed the 
tone of independence and exclusiveness by which she has been cha- 
racterised for a century past. We -say unfortunate sentiment,—not 
that we are in the smallest degree inimical to the just independence 
of national Churches, or that we overlook the noble stand which the 
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Church of England has made for her rights in that respect ; bat 
because, in our case, the isolated position, in the first instance forced 
upon us, has, through the gradual decay of catholic piety, brought 
about the substitution of a proud indifference for an independence in 
most respects constrained—a sort of self-gratulatory and holiday con- 
tentment with our lot—instead of the sackcloth of continual mourning 
and heaviness for the unrepaired rents in the “ garment of Christ.” 
It is matter of great thankfulness, however, that such a state of things 
may now be contemplated, if not as passed, at least as rapidly passing 
away. AQ series of unforeseen events, travelling in speedy succession 
before our eyes, has conspired, not only to throw the Church of 
England back upon her long-forgotten first principles, but to force her 
out of the false security and self-seclusion in which she had entrenched 
herself. The revival of Church principles,—not in theory but in prac- 
tice,—not as matters to be discussed in argument, but as the living 
springs, motives, and forms of christian life, has begun every where 
to exhibit its effects,—principles that, in spite of all the calumny, the 
malice, and ignorance by which they are assailed, are, beyond any 
question, with wonderful rapidity and power, making their way to the 
hearts of the people, and shaking to its very centre the old slug- 
gish and inanimate fabric of religion. On every side the clergy 
have been stirred up to an activity that has long been foreign to their 
habits. 

The events, on the other hand, connected with the consecration 
of a Prussian Bishop in communion with the Church of England for 
the strangers at Jerusalem (forming, as it is acknowledged to be, a 
preliminary step to the establishment of Episcopacy in the Prussian 
states*) seem to bear in them the seeds of changes so vastly mo- 
mentous in the relations and interests, not only of the Church of 
England, but of the Church catholic, that one cannot help wondering 
whether by this the way has not been opened that will in the end 
lead to a consummation we had almost ceased to hope for,—the 
restoration of catholic unity on a healthy footing. At all events, in 
the prospect of the enlarged sphere of action thus appearing to be 
providentially forced upon the Church of England, and the new and 
- unexpected position about to be assigned her of confronting the un- 
reformed catholicism of the continent on its own field, it is but 
natural that we should desire to learn something of the actual con- 
dition, moral and religious, of the foreign Churches with which she is 
to be brought in contact. - More especially, as it seems to us, we are 
drawn again towards the Gallican Church, for whom we must always 
have a preeminent regard, not only on account of neighbourhood, 
but from the fact that of all Churches adhering to the Roman see, 





* We understand that two individuals, MM. Neander and Strauss (not the 
Strauss of whom we have heard most) have accompanied the King of Prussia, for the 
purpose of being consecrated bishops. Before this is printed, however, our readers 
will have learned the facts. The King of Prussia created M. Neander a bishop in 
the saine way as he creates a baron; but he finds that this is not quite enough. 
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she has been the only one that has continued, by the assertion of her 
national independence, to set bounds to papal usurpation.* 

What is the real state of catholicism in the various parts of the 
continent ? Is it still in the same miserable condition that brought 
about the religious revolution of the sixteenth century? Do idolatry 
and superstition still reign so paramount as people would force us, for 
a point of faith and duty, to believe? Or, with respect to France, in 
particular, has the revolution of 1789 had no effect on the Church ? 
How has she come forth from that sore trial >—as gold tried by the fire? 
or has she been consumed like stubble? What hold does she retain in 
the affections of the people? These are questions which seem to us of 
the greatest interest ; and on which we hope to have a good deal to 
say from time to time, according as we are able to obtain materials, 
For the present we offer a few rambling and desultory observations 
on the actual position of the Gallican Church, which may serve as a 
sort of introduction to the subject until we can furnish our readers 
with more minute details. 

Looking merely at the outward aspect of religious affairs in France, 
there is no sight that meets the eye of a traveller, at the present mo- 
ment, more surprising than the activity that prevails in the restoration 
and re-opening of ruined and desecrated churches. We are not alone 
in our zeal for church building ; our French neighbours all of a sudden 
have begun to rival us in that particular, and bid fair to outstrip us, 
at least in the splendour and costliness of their labours. A wonderful 
change, in truth, has “ come o’er the spirit of their dream.” Buta 
very few years ago, the few devout souls who seemed to rise above 
the sweeping tide of desolating infidelity and religious ignorance that 
overspread the land, had no voice but that of unmingled sorrow. 
Day after day, year after year, some new tale was told of ruin ;— 
some beautiful and cherished fabric, reared by the pious hands of 
former times, had been levelled, its ornaments sold, its tombs 
violated, and the ashes of the faithful departed scattered to the winds. 
Monument after monument, which, if destroyed, no human power 
could ever replace, perished ; and it seemed as if the universal appe- 
tite of demolition would only be satiated by the utter effacement of 
every relic of ancient Gallican piety and skill. 

Nor has this sad work of destruction been solely carried on by the 
misguided and blind fury of republican and revolutionary mobs. The 
revolution of 1792, it is true, bringing with it the denial of Christ, 
the abolition of his service, the proscription of his ministers, and the 





* The catholic Church of the Austrian states is practically less dependent on the 
Roman see than the Gallican Church is. But the latter maintains her liberties as 
a matter of principle, whereas the former is forced, whether she will or no, to be 
independent, by a government too jealous of its own authority to allow any foreign 
interference with its affairs, whether ecclesiastical or secular. All correspondence of 
the Austrian clergy with Rome, accordingly must pass through the hands of the 
government. Before the passing of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, this expedient 
was recommended to our government by Count Dal Pozzo. 
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desecration of his altars, had the first and greatest share in laying 
prostrate the external fabric of religion ;—the injuries it inflicted can 
never be altogether repaired. But when the empire came, and with 
it the concordat of 1801, by which the churches were re-opened, 
one might have hoped that the work of demolition had ceased. If no- 
where else, it might have been expected that at least among the 
Clergy the utmost alacrity and zeal would have been found to repair 
the defaced beauty of the sanctuary. One might have imagined them 
led by an affectionate love of their old haunts,—a love heightened in 
proportion as it had been outraged, to preserve with the fondest 
regard every relic of old piety that the demoniac fury of the revolution 
had spared ; and even where the spoiler’s hand had fallen the heaviest, 
to cherish and deem consecrate the very ruins that were irreparable, 
hallowed as they were by so many associations, and forming the sorely- 
tried, but still unsevered, link and bond of communion between the 
present and the past. 

But it was not so. The revolution had obliterated all the ancient 
land-marks of society, and broken up every association either with 
the religion or the religious art of catholic times. The new empire 
of reason had proscribed and abolished all reverence for any but 
pagan antiquity; there were, in short, no elements in the spirit of 
the times of the empire that were not antagonist to Christianity 
itself; no sympathies that could be excited by the glories of ancient 
christian art. However firm an attitude of resistance, therefore, 
might have been assumed by the clergy, there was little likelihood of 
their being able to oppose successfully the domineering spirit of 
impiety and irreverence that formed an oppressive atmosphere around 
them, from whose influence there was no escape. 

But there was not even attempt at resistance on their part; nor is 
this surprising. Before the revolution, the taste that prevailed in the 
externals of religion was of the most wretchedly-degraded and mere- 
tricious description. The clergy, on whom the evils of the revolution 
fell, had been educated in a school that inculcated no reverence for 
the sacred art of their forefathers; they never had learned to appre- 
ciate its beauties. They might venerate a church of the middle ages 
for its antiquity, or because it was the house of God; but it never 
entered their imaginations that its architecture was other than the 
barbarous invention of rude and uncivilised times. When, there- 
fore, the work commenced of rendering the violated churches service- 
able, the clergy had no regrets for the entire demolition of the most 
beautiful monuments of antiquity, so that some habitable erection, 
no matter what, and the more modern looking the better, were sub- 
stituted. The most exquisitely carved tabernacle work of the choirs 
was thrown out or sold, because the hatchet or the torch had been at 
work upon it, to make way for clumsy benches of deal. Chancel 
screens, partially broken down, were removed to make way for rows of 
Greek columns, or more generally were swept away without an attempt 
at repair. The painted glass of the windows, because broken and 
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mutilated, was given in exchange for the commonest glazing that 
would keep out the wind or rain. 

Many, no doubt, of these now irreparable misfortunes were due to 
the necessities of the clergy, who, having to struggle for the very 
existence of Christianity itself, might be justified in postponing for 
a time every consideration to the importance of restoring its rites by 
the speediest means that occurred to them. But under the Resto- 
ration they could plead no such apology. The Church was then, in 
one sense, placed at comparative ease ; she had leisure to repair after 
her own fashion and inclination the damages inflicted under the reign 
of infidel reason; yet we find the destruction of the christian archi- 
tecture of France proceeding as before, not only unresisted by the 
clergy, but even under their guidance. Count Montalembert, who 
has written on this subject with all the bitterness and mortification 
that every lover of religious art must experience at the bare thouglit of 
the systematic demolition of christian remains, that has been going 
on in France for the last half century, has furnished us with details 
of the most provoking description. He says, that it is a mistake to 
suppose that the work of destruction is merely revolutionary ; for 
there is a vandalism that attempts to restore, even more pernicious 
than the eandalism that merely pulls down.* The destructive van- 
dals, he says, have been :— 

1. The Government. 
2. The Mayors and Provincial Authorities. 
3. The Proprietors. 


4. The Building Committees and the Clergy. 
And 5th (but at a great distance from the others) Z’Emeute. 


Of his restoring vandals, we have :— 

1. The Clergy and Building Committees. 

2. The Government. 

3. The Municipal Authorities. 

4. The Proprietors. 
‘“'The mob has, at least,” he says, “ the advantage of making no 
attempt at restoration ; it only pulls down.” ‘ There is no where,” 
continues he, “ except in France, that vandalism reigns without 
restraint ...... One trembles at the very thought, that every day 
some destruction is going forward. The whole soil of the country, 
surcharged, as it was, with the most marvellous creations of imagination 
and of the faith, becomes every day more naked, more uniform, more 
bald. Nothing is spared ; the devastating hatchet overthrows equally 
the forests and the churches, the chateaux and the hétels-de-ville; one 
might suppose it to be a conquered land, from which the barbarian 
invaders wished to efface even to the last traces the generations who 
have inhabited it. It would seem, that they wished to persuade 
themselves that the world was born yesterday, and will come to- 
morrow to an end, so much do they hasten to annihilate every thing 
that seems to have lasted Jonger than the life of aman. They do 





* Du Vandalisme et du Catholicisme dans l’Art. Paris, 1839. 
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not even respect the ruins they have made.....” “ If you could 
make them believe that a church had once been consecrated to some 
Roman god, they would immediately promise it protection and open 
their purses. ... There would be no end to the enumeration of 
Romanesque churches that owe their preservation to this ingenious 
belief. I need only cite the cathedral of Angouléme, the beautiful 
fagade of which has only been preserved, because the bas-relief of God 
the Father, figured among the symbols of the four evangelists, was 
taken for a representation of Jupiter. There is still on the frieze 
over the portal of this cathedral The Temple of Reason.” “ Do 
not, however,” continues the Count, “‘ suppose that it is religion merely 
that is repudiated. Do not imagine that our monuments purely his- 
torical, our souvenirs of poetry or of love, have escaped the outrages 
of vandalism—all is confounded in the proscription. At Limoges, 
they have had the barbarity to destroy the monument celebrated 
under the name of Le bon mariage ;* not a single voice was raised 
to save it. At Avignon, the church of St. Clara, where Petrarch 
first saw Laura, in 1328..... has perished with a hundred others. 
It is now transformed into a manufactory of madder. The church of 
the Cordeliers, where reposed the ashes of the chaste and beautiful 
Laura, near those of the brave Crillon, has been razed to make way 
for the atelier of a dyer; there only remain a few arches: the place 
of the tombs is marked by an ignoble column raised by order of an 
ENGLISHMAN (!)..... The Goths themselves—the Ostrogoths 
acted not thus... .” 

The most recent popular outrage has been the partial destruction 
of the beautiful church of St. Germain L’Auxerrois, in Paris, and 
the total demolition, with all its archives and monuments, of the 
archiepiscopal palace adjoining the cathedral of Notre Dame. This 
was done, as our readers are probably aware, during the riots that 
took place on the occasion of a legitimist attempt, in 1831, to 
celebrate the anniversary obsequies of the assassinated Duc de Berri. 
There is no reasoning, however, as Count M. has observed, about the 
doings of a mob; we receive tidings of the havoc it has made with 
simple regrets. Not so, when we are told that the authorities, the 
clergy, or the proprietors inflict on us the very same injuries in cold 
blood. “Figure to yourself,” he writes to M. Victor Cousin, 
“ Fontevrault, the celebrated, the royal, the historical abbey of Fon- 
tevrault—the name of which is found in almost every page of our 
chronicles of the eleventh and twelfth centurics—Iontevrault, that 
had fourteen princesses of royal blood for its abbesses, and where so 
many kings were entombed that it has been called the ‘ cemetery of 
kings ’—Fontevrault, a marvel of architecture, with its five churches 





* The tomb of two newly-married young people, who vowed a pilgrimage to St. 
James of Compostella. The bride died at Limoges during the journey, and the 
poor husband fulfilled his vow, but on his return to Limoges died of grief. On open- 
ing the tomb, the bride, as the story goes, moved herself to one side to make way for 
her husband. 

NO. X1IV.——N. s. Cc Cc 
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and its cloisters, is now dishonoured by the name of ‘Central Prison ! 
But this was not enough: to render it worthy of its new destiny, 
its cloisters have been blocked up; its immense dormitories, re- 
fectories, parlours, rendered undistinguishable; its five churches 
destroyed ; the first and principal one, beautiful and lofty as a cathe- 
dral, has not even been respected, the entire nave has been divided 
into three or four stories, and metamorphosed into workshops and 
prison cells., The choir, it is true, has been left to its pristine use, 
but the painted glass has all been removed or destroyed, and the in- 
terior stone-work actually plastered so thickly, that the groining of 
the roof is scarcely traceable. The debris of the cemetery of kings, 
the four invaluable statues of Henry the Second of England, and 
his wife Eleanor of Guienne, of Richard Ceeur de Lion, and of 
Isabella, wife of John Lackland, lie in a sort of ditch near the place. 
Ali this took place under the Restoration.” Under the same fa 
in 1820, a similar fate befel the gigantic and marvellous palace of 
the popes at Avignon: it was converted into a barrack for soldiers, 
and a magazine of military stores. ‘‘ At present,” says M. de Mont- 
alembert, “ all is consummated ; there remains no longer any one of 
those immense halls which certainly had no rivals in the Vatican. 
Each has been divided into three stories.” 

The abbey of Cadouin, in Perigord, one of the most beautiful of 
the ancient Cistercian houses of France, and said to have been 
founded by St. Bernard himself, was sold at the revolution. Some 
years ago several catholics of the neighbourhood determined to form 
an establishment of Trappists on this spot, not only on account of 
its sacred associations, but to preserve from further demolition the 
venerable remains of the ancient abbey. They made the most ad- 
vantageous offers to the proprietors, who, however, would not consent 
on any account to a “ movement so retrograde.” ‘‘ They preferred,” 
says Count M. “to destroy, piece by piece, the whole monastery, with 
the exception of a little cloister in the interior. At the time I was 
there, a hexagonal tower highly ornamented was under the pickaxe. 
. ++.» With respect to the interior cloister, which had been used by 
the monks for recreation after the offices of the choir, having no 
communication with the external courts, but only with the church 
and the cells, the proprietors actually claimed a right of passage to it 
through the church,” to convey to and fro the herd of swine which 
are littered in the cloister. 

M. de Montalembert is evidently under the greatest distress with 
his first category of Vandales restaurateurs, viz. the clergy. He is 
quite at a loss to reconcile their supposed feelings as ministers of the 
temple with the deliberate barbarism of their conduct towards it. 
Their sole aim, for the last twenty years, seems to have been to efface 
every mark of antiquity from the churches. Wherever they have 
put their hands all has been modernised in the vilest taste. If any 
part of a church required rebuilding, the remains of the old work 
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have been uniformly demolished, to make way for constructions in 
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the newest style of the Rue de Rivoli or the Boulevard des Italiens. 
If the church had merely the soil of age on it, it was certain to be 
white-washed, or painted in streaks of yellow, green, blue, or any 
other tint that happened to be most economical. Outside and inside 
were served after the same fashion. The cathedral of Valence, for 
example, an extremely ancient church in the Byzantine manner, has 
been painted in imitation of marble, outside and inside. ‘The cathe- 
dral of Avignon has been white-washed, the brush of the vandal 
actually obliterating an invaluable fresco, attributed to Simone 
Memmi, representing Petrarch and Laura. At Foix, the principal 
church, though one of great beauty, built in the pointed style, was 
not sufficiently admired by the clergy and municipal authorities, and 
they haveaccordingly substituted Ionic pilasters, adorned with porcelain 
cherubs, for the shafts that supported the vault of the choir. 
At another place M. de Montalembert found painted on the wall 
over an altar dedicated to the “ sacred heart of Jesus,” a colossal 
scarlet heart on a white ground, transfixed by a sabre, exactly copied 
from one of those worn by sub-lieutenants. 

Such has. been the state of matters till within the last two or three 
years, when the hand of the destroyer and obliterator seems to have 
been arrested as if by magic. A reaction has; taken place, with a 
suddenness and strength that would be impossible among any but 
a volatile people like the French. When M. de Montalembert 
published his book, in 1839, he was able only to cite one exception 
to the barbarous usage of churches and monastic buildings that ob- 
tained all over France; here are we, only in 1842, and we see all the 
churches of Paris undergoing repairs in the most admirable style, 
and the work proceeding with a vigour and rapidity that is sur- 
prising. The church of St. Germain !Auxerrois has recently been 
opened, and we find all the old whitewash removed, the stonework 
rechiselled, the ornaments restored, with a beauty of workmanship 
we fear it would be impossible, at any cost, to equal in this country; 
the lancet windows of the choir and apse filled with stained glass 
designed very accurately in the style of the thirteenth century; 
the chapels behind the altar filled with new sculpture, of a kind that 
harmonizes perfectly with the date of that part of the building ; and 
the ceilings of these chapels, and of the whole circular aisle of the 
apse painted blue and studded with gold stars, in the old manner, 
with angels here and there, bearing scrolls, censers, musical instru- 
ments, &c. Whenever it is practicable, the barbarous rubbish of the 
last century, in what is shrewdly called the Pompadour style, has 
been removed. The cathedral of St. Denis, near Paris, has under- 
gone the same kind of repair; and though the decorations are not 
quite completed, it has been opened to the public. ‘I'he old stained 
glass, of the date of the Abbot Suger, has been repaired ; and all the 
windows of which the stained glass had been destroyed (or which had 
never been so ornamented) have been filled with excellent imitations 
of the old glass. The whitewash has been removed from the 
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interior, and the stonework chiselled and repaired, or replaced by 
exact restorations of the old ornaments. Where colour was found 
umdler the whitewash, it has been again laid on. Altogether, this 
church, in its present state, reminds one forcibly of Canterbury 
Cathedral, which has lately undergone the same kind of repair. The 
chapel of the Palais de Justice, in Paris, called La Sainte Chapelle, 
built by St. Louis, and corresponding in date and style to our 
Salisbury, is also undergoing a complete restoration. It has remained 
unoccupied since the first revolution ; and, singular to relate, only 
three of its magnificent windows of stained glass (the finest in France) 
were destroyed. ‘These will be replaced, and the whole of the in- 
terior repainted and regilt, in the original manner, which, for the most 
part, is still quite apparent. Much more, however, than mere repairs 
are now being carried on. A vast deal of original architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, is everywhere appearing in the churches. 
One naturally inquires, whether this sudden reaction be really a 
religious movement, in which the Church herself participates, or if it 
be only the caprice of a passing fashion, that, having gratified itself, 
will straight run after some other novelty. No doubt fashion must 
always be a large ingredient in every popular bias of the French 
people; but that the bias should be a religious one can hardly be an 
accident. French fashions are always expressive of some political, 
social, or artistical feeling of the day ; and in this case also, there 
must have been some predisposition, some preparation, some under- 
current of religious thought, that has gradually gathered strength 
enough to ruffle the surface ; and which, having got to the surface, 
has immediately created for itself a form or fashion to which all at 
once conform themselves without hesitation, whether they participate 
in the sentiment in which the fashion originated or no. We do not 
think there is any doubt that in France the Church has been making 
rapid advances in the esteem and affection of the people ; or that, 
primarily, the movement towards carly christian art is due to an in- 
crease of real religion. At the same time the present enthusiasm 
for it is, with the majority, a mere fashion, that will soon expend itself, 
and leave the maintenance of a right taste in the externals of religion 
to the few whose devotion to the Church is based on something 
deeper than the transient artistic and poetical associations of a day. 
The same movement, in truth, has been going on in France that 
we see progressing among ourselves. It is a movement that may be 
termed romantico-religious,—a grafting of religious feeling on the 
already existing romantic sentiment of the age. Like ourselves, the 
French have had their romantic school of poets and novelists, who 
taught the people to admire the secular life of the middle ages in the 
pictures which they drew of its heroes. What Walter Scott and his 
followers did for us, a host of French novelists have been accom- 
plishing for their own nation ; they have treated the middle ages as 
the very romance of human existence in all its social relations. ‘The 
sympathies once excited, a transition became comparatively easy from 
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the romance of the secular to the romance of the ecclesiastical ; and 
that transition has been effected in France, just as we believe it has 
been among ourselves, by an increase of religion. We have brought 
our devout feelings to bear on our romantic ; and thus we have passed 
from the chivalry to the church of olden time. We before felt the 
poetry of the old secular life; becoming more devout, we are now 
sensible of the poetry of middle age religion and its accessories. 

Now, all men are artists more or less. We are not content with 
mere admiration of a loved object ; what we admire we straight fall to 
imitating. When Walter Scott’s wizard power held its sway, what 
myriads of gimcrac baronial castles started up all over the country ! 
Nota retired shopkeeper but must invest himself with the semblance 
of lordly greatness in the olden time ; men, who “ never had grand- 
fathers,” hung their walls with ready-made ancestors; men, who 
never went to the wars, adorned their halls with spear and bill-hook, 
matchlock and target! ‘Then was the harvest of Jew-brokers and old 
furniture dealers. But the spirit of the age changes ; we have become 
admirers of the piety, instead of the chivalry and social magnificence, 
of our ancestors; and being admirers, we have become imitators ; 
each one of us striving to invest himself with some characteristics of 
the persons, the things, or the circumstances that make up his ideal 
of the old religion. Now the same solemn farce is being enacted 
that we witnessed when we were mad on the baronial magnificence 
of old England. Alas! alas! that we are not aware how much 
identity there is between the gimcrack castles of the Scott-inspired 
shopkeepers and our imitation churches and their furniture. The 
exquisite folly of the former consisted in their attempt to realize 
romantic ideas that were totally at variance with the habits and feel- 
ings of time present, and that, if realized to the fullest extent, must 
have been a useless annoyance. And is there not much of this folly 
in the conduct of our ecclesiastico-romantic Clergymen, who issue 
dogmatical orders for the adoption of certain forms and fashions of 
church-building, for no other reason than because they were in use at 
the times which they are pleased by way of eminence to term Catholic; 
and in such a tone that one would suppose obedience to their behests 
to be a matter of salvation? Preposterous absurdity! as if there 
were any such thing as catholicity in architecture ! 

We do not underrate the services of those Clergymen who are 
now so busy with the externals of religion; but we entreat them 
to remember, that they are dealing with matters that lie within the 
province of artists,—who, if left to themselves, would never fall 
into the absurd inconsistencies that are likely to be perpetrated by 
the enthusiasm and half-knowledge of amateurs. Our Clergy must 
beware, lest, while they imagine themselves to be advancing the 
cause of catholic piety, they are in reality hindering it, by wasting 
their strength on that which would be better done by others ;— 
while they believe that they are reforming the Church, they are but 
giving way to the influence of a change in the artistic sentiment 
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of the age, to the neglect of weightier matters, for the want of 
which no external decorum can make amends; but which, being ob- 
tained, the outward order would speedily follow. There is a severe 
proverb to the effect, that ‘ when a man is his own lawyer, he hath a 
fool for his client,” which, we fear, has been verified in the recent 
encroaches of our Clergy on the business of architects. Every one 
knows that, in the history of the arts, your mere imitator has always 
been found to be practically an advocate, not only for the beauties in 
the works of his model, but for the very forms and characteristic 
subjects on which the beauties have been engrafted. This is always the 
mark of a little genius. ‘This is always the feeling of your amateur. 
He cannot conceive any other use of the charms of art displayed in 
some particular work than that which the artist has made of them. 
So our clerical architects, unable to distinguish between art and the 
use made of it, prescribe to us the adoption of the fashions of past 
times, not because of their present necessity, fitness, or utility, but 
because, being used formerly, the artists added beauty to utility ; as 
if, forsooth, had these fashions never existed, the art would not have 
discovered other means and forms of displaying itself. If these good 
Clergymen would busy themselves about the holiness of men’s lives, — 
if they would preach sermons to architects, and make them good 
Churchmen—the architects would soon discover the secret of building 
them beautiful churches. The works of the middle ages were works 
of creative genius ; they were the offspring of imagination, fettered only 
by its subjection to the spirit of Christianity ; and if the productions 
of this age in the same kind are to possess any merit as works of art, 
they must originate thus; otherwise, in a very few years, they will appear 
just as grotesque, in comparison with the ancient, as the modern mock- 
heroic castles of pseudo-country gentlemen do, when compared with 
the real fortresses of our warlike ancestors. We cannot, in short, 
revive an age that has served its purpose and passed away. So long 
as artistic genius exists, it must be to itself its law. Its very nature 
is to create; if this liberty be denied, you stifle, you annihilate it. 
True, it will make use of the inspirations of former ages, but the use 
must bea newone. You may force it to exert its creative power on 
christian sentiment; but you must leave it to discover the form in 
which the sentiment is to be expressed. The character of the age 
may make that form poor, feeble, earthly, sensual, compared with the 
works of better times ; yet, if we are to have genius exhibited in its 
freshness, we must take it with all its faults; it must have, it always 
has had, the character of its age stamped upon its forehead. 

The justice of these observations has been fully borne out and 
exemplified by the recent revival of a taste for ecclesiastical art in 
Paris. ‘The Clergy have had no share in it; {at least no apparent 
share ; for we shall have occasion to see in a future paper how much 
their admirable zeal and piety has silently and quietly had to do with 
the reaction that has been brought about towards the Church ;) they 
have not been students of architecture ; they have not established 
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societies, and gone wandering about the country, measuring every 
little church, and moulding every morsel of ornament they met with ; 
they have not troubled themselves with the identity of this crocket 
or that finial, with this or that variety of style. No: they have 
given themselves to the care of men’s souls, well knowing that if they 
could gain for the Church the hearts of those whom Providence has 
endowed with artist power, these would soon enough bring their 
powers an offering to the Church. And so it has fallen out. All 
that our architectural busybodies among the Clergy are hunting after 
on a wrong scent, has come of itself, as if by magic, in France ; ay, 
and come in a way that, until our system is changed, can never come 
among us. The works that are now produced in Paris, though 
inspired by the spirit of past ages, are nevertheless stamped with a 
character of freshness that identifies them with the present, and that 
alone. ‘The Clergy do not pretend to know any thing of these 
artistic matters; but they are willing and glad to be taught by those 
whom Providence has fitted for the task. They imagined that the 
churches were beautified by whitewashing ;—the artists tell them 
that it is an abomination. There is no reply; the whitewash is 
removed. ‘The Clergy had no objection to gigantic Pompadour 
altars ;—the artists exclaim against their monstrous deformity, and 
the Pompadour altars are swept away. Had the Clergy then in 
bodies set out to measure and take models of all the stone altars 
throughout France, and laden with portfolios of measurements, 
sketches, and plans, prescribed not merely the kind of altars they 
wanted, but the identical ones they wished to be copied, the artists 
would have felt that their vocation was at an end. ‘* No, Messieurs,” 
- they would have said, “‘ we are not copyists or stone-masons ; if you 
desire our services, you must tell us merely how high or how low, 
within a little, your altar must be, and leave its beauty of form and 
decoration to us.” Here, in short, is the grand difference between 
the state of matters in England and France. In the latter, the Clergy 
have contrived to enlist the arts in the service of the Church; with 
us the Clergy have themselves become artists. In the one case, 
artists have with hearty enthusiasm brought all their skill in aid of 
the decorum of church service ; in the other, the artists stand aloof, 
disgusted with the ignorant self-conceit of men half artists half ama- 
teurs; men who, if they are good artists, must be bad Clergymen ; 
who, armed with the dangerous acquirement of half-learning, attempt 
to carry the dogmatical method of councils in the matter of faith into 
the free domain of sentiment in matters of art. 

Perhaps in all this we shall be thought to have used very severe 
language towards our own countrymen; but we write solemnly and 
earnestly, because we are persuaded that there is a spirit at work 
labouring hard to counteract and pervert the influence of a real 
increase of piety in the Church, by identifying catholicity in religion 
with what was, after all, its merely external fashion at a particular 
period in the north-western half of Europe. Our real want of 
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catholicity does not lie in a lack of beautiful churches, but in the 
manners and habits of the Clergy, and ‘in the reverent affection of 
the people to the Church. Go into any of our ancient cathedrals, 
and prove the truth of this, ‘Take any parish you will in the 
metropolis, and inquire whether the priest keeps an exact reckon- 
ing of the number of communicants, knows their names and their 
condition, physically and spiritually; has a record of all who keep 
aloof from the church, of the causes that deter them, and who 
is ever found going about pressing men into the kingdom of heaven. 
All this is done by the Parisian clergy. Each parish priest has his 
return of communicants to make to the archbishop ; each has it in 
his power to say, on an increase of the number, ‘‘ These are the souls 
I have gained back into the fold of Christ during the last year.” 
It is all very well to build gew-gaw churches to gratify a taste in the 
arts, if we remember that the catholicity of a building consists not in 
its form, but in the catholic use that is made of it. But ifthe pro- 
fanity, indifference, and indecorum, to which one is so much accus- 
tomed in the places of worship that have all the supposed advantages 
of catholic architecture to recommend them, are suffered (as, alas ! 
they are) to continue without remonstrance, we are committing a 
fatal error in applying all our energies to the ornament of the outside, 
while the inside is falling to pieces with disease and decay. 

In our next, we propose, in continuation, to give some account of 
the internal condition of the Gallican Church. 





CHAPTERS ON ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. 
No. II. 


RESIDENCE OF THE CLERGY. 


Our ancestors were wont to believe that obedience to the precepts 
of the law was fostered by the hand of religious education, rather 
than enforced by the terrors of additional statutes. We moderns 
are pleased to entertain far diiferent views, and, in that respect, at 
least, consistent, to pursue a far different method. Legislation is 
the panacea of the nineteenth century. Enact, say our modern phi- 
losophers,—enact ; pass statute after statute; regulate with exquisite 
minuteness the cries of the baby in the cradle, the laughter of the 
hoop-trundling boy, the murmurings of the toothless old man. En- 
force temperance, chastity, and honesty, by station-houses, model 
prisons, black masks, and police acts; extinguish the evil passions, 
by dark lanterns, solitary cells, and police slaves; regulate the 
morals of society, by commissioners, annual reports, decimal fractions, 
and registration acts. ‘“ Let not the law err,” as Lord Coke says, 
** through its universality, but rather be minute even to the smallest 
trifle;” distance the Chinese legislator in levying so much per grain 
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on the quantum of hair appropriated in a court scuffle, and run a 
neck-and-neck race with his Hindoo rival in distinguishing between 
the heinousness of throwing the wax of the ears or the pairings of the 
nails at a neighbour’s head. In consequence of the prevalence of 
this legislative epidemic, how few there are, and of necessity must be, 
who are not ignorant of the many laws with which our statute book 
is crowded, and which, by yearly additions, have now grown to the 
enormous number of ten thousand, the solid contents of some eighty 
thick octavo volumes, averaging five hundred pages of close type. 
And yet the law kindly presupposes to every one a knowledge, not of 
this or that act, but of every one of those acts “‘ to amend an act to 
repeal an act” for the regulating of chimney-sweepers—the abolition 
of the constitution—or the discipline of the clergy. With respect to 
one branch alone of the statutes, that which relates to the Church, 
any one who looks at the outside of the many stout volumes pro- 
fessing to be compendiums of ecclesiastical law, must forthwith be 
convinced of the utter impossibility of any one, therein legislated for, 
being acquainted with one tithe of the contents. But still, to con- 
tinue ignorant of every one of the contents, because we cannot know 
them all, is to whip one’s own hide to spite another. This, then, 
has been our inducement for calling the attention of our clerical 
friends to the provisions of the act passed in August, 1838, relating 
to the residence of the clergy, and for analyzing the solid contents of 
this statute, in order that we may present to our readers, in a some- 
what less repulsive form than nature has given them, the meaning of 
the many words and phrases of the lengthy clauses of this lengthy act. 

If we are to believe the title of this act,* its objects are the 
abridgement of the holding of benefices in plurality, and the better 
provision for compulsory residence of the clergy. If we are to 
believe its three preambles and one hundred and thirty-three clauses, 
not only does it provide for these deficiencies, but also for the union 
and disunion of benefices, the severing and alienation of tithes, glebe, 
and demesne lands from one benefice to another; the raising—com- 
pulsory raising—of residence houses, and the consequent mortgaging 
of the benefices, the compulsory imposition of curates on vicars and 
rectors, the non-farming and non-trading of the clergy, and the 
enforcing of all these hundred and more clauses, by penalties, moni- 
tions, sequestrations, and deprivation. The first fourteen clauses 
treat of pluralities ; from thence to the twenty-seventh, benefices are 
united and disunited, glebes, tithes, and lands cut, carved, severed, 
and joined ; by the three following, clerical farming and trading is 
legislated upon; from the thirty-second to the fifty-third clause, the 
question of residence is considered, and the many penalties, for neg- 
lect of that duty, enforced by the seven consecutive clauses; by the 
next dozen, houses are built, money raised, and mortgages created ; 





* 1] & 2 Vict. c. 106. 
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then come about two dozen and a half about curates, obstinate in- 
cumbents, and Welsh parishes; and lastly, the act concludes with 
seven and twenty clauses, “ de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis,” a 
kind of legal lazy, where stray enactments and out-of-the-way clauses 
are thrown, for want of any more convenient residences. 

And first, as to pluralities. Strong as is the temptation, we must 
not here delay in inquiring what was the state of the law respecting 
pluralities before the passing of this act, or how far in foro conscientia 
even now every cleric is bound by the statute of Lateran, recognised 
by the constitutions of Archbishop Peckham, and embodied into our 
common law, “ forbidding all plurality of benefices to one man, and 
requiring a single priest to every church.” 

The provisions henceforth are of this nature :—Should any spiritual 
person, holding any cathedral preferment or benefice, accept any other 
cathedral preferment or benefice, not within the dispensatory limits 
of the act, and be admitted, instituted, or licensed to the same, then 
his previous preferment becomes ipso facto void. And any cleric 
who now holds more than one cathedral preferment or benefice, or 
one cathedral preferment and one benefice, will render his former 
preferments and benefices void by the acceptance of any other bene- 
fice or cathedral preferment, unless he shall, previous to his institution, 
deliver to his Diocesan his written option as to which of the benefices 
or preferments (being within the limits of the act) he proposes to 
hold together. And it deserves especial remembrance, that as these 
voidances are as well absolute as against patrons, unless the patron 
present in time, the presentation will lapse for that turn.”* 

From these enactments two classes are excepted. Archdeacons— 
who may hold two livings, together with their archdeaconry, if 
situated within the limits of the act, so that one living be within the 
diocese of the archdeaconry; or may “hold one benefice and one 
cathedral preferment, besides their archdeaconry, so that the latter be 
within the cathedral church and the former within the limits of the 
diocese to which the archdeaconry belongs: and, secondly, spiritual 
persons holding cathedral preferment, with or without a benefice, who 
may hold therewith any office in their cathedral or collegiate church, 
statutably and accustomably performed by the holders of such pre- 
ferments.+ 

The dispensatory limits of the act are these :—T'wo benefices may 
be held together, if distant by the nearest road, or usual footpath 
or ferry, not more than ten miles, from church to church, or to the 
nearest church, if more than one, or if no church, to such place 
as the diocesan of the second preferment shall appoint. But this 
cannot be allowed: if the population of the one benefice being more 
than three thousand, that of the other should exceed five hundred, 
or vice versa, or if the united income of the two should exceed a 
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thousand a year, and unless—for we have here an exception to an 
exception—unless one of the benefices situated within ten miles of 
each other, should contain more than two thousand persons, and 
have an income of less than 150/. per annum; the bishop having 
it in his power to compel residence for three-fourths of the year 
on the larger parish.* ‘T'o take advantage of these permissions, con- 
siderable difficulty and trouble must be undergone. The incumbent 
who applies for the requisite license—for be it remembered, without 
a license none of the benefits can be obtained—must make a state- 
ment to his diocesan of the yearly income of each benefice, the 
sources of that income, his annual rates, taxes, and outgoings, the 
population of the benefices according to the last parliamentary returns, 
and lastly, the distance between the livings. ‘Then the bishop is to 
forward all these papers to the archbishop, who may then, if satisfied, 
issue his license to the petitioner ; should he refuse, an appeal lies to 
the queen in council. All the expenses consequent on, and inci- 
dental to, these transactions, are to be paid by the incumbent who 
applies for the permission.+ 

The act, having thus persuaded itself that it has done its work as 
to pluralities, and henceforth taken out of the power of any satirist 
to describe the journeys of some person who desired to have an inter- 
view with a great pluralist, and pursued him from one end of England 
to the other, in vain, exclaiming— 


“’Twas—— here, ’twas——there, 
"T was ———nowhere,—every where,” 


proceeds to repeal two acts passed by Henry VIII. and Charles II. 
concerning the union of benefices, and to re-arrange the system. 
To this end, the act proceeds to vest in the archbishop for his own 
diocese, or when it shall be represented to him by the bishop of any 
diocese, that the union of two or more benefices would be desirable, 
the power of recommending such union under certain restrictions. 
And these are, the benefices being either in the same or a contiguous 
parish—the aggregate population being not above 1,500—the aggre- 
gate income not more than 500/.—the consent of the patrons—a 
public notice of six weeks’ duration—and no sufficient cause to the 
contrary being shown by any person interested therein, previous to 
the expiration of the six weeks; on these conditions being complied 
with, the queen in council may, on such recommendation, order the 
union to be effected, and decide as to the succession of the nomi- 
nation between the patrons, and all other necessary matters.§ Should 
it, however, be represented to the archbishop that the income of the 
proposed united benefice will be larger than sufficient to provide for 
the due maintenance and support of the incumbent, and that any 





* Sec. 3, 4, 5. + Sec. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
t 37 Hen. VIII. c. 21; 17 Chas. II. c. 3. § Sec. 16. 
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part of the glebe lands, tithes, rent charges, tenements, and here- 
ditaments, belonging to the benefice, can be separated from such 
union ; then he has power to recommend to the queen in council 
such separation, and the addition of the same to some other poor 
adjoining benefice, at his discretion, by an exchange in such manner 
that the proposed augmentation shall be situated within the limits of 
the poor benefice.* These exchanges must be made by deed, and 
all parties interested must join. To ensure their validity, they must 
be enrolled in the Court of Chancery within six months after their 
execution.+ By the same act, benefices already united, or to be 
united under the provisions of the act, may, within sixty years after 
the passing of the act, that is, before the year 1898, be disunited in 
a similar manner, the patronage and the glebe severed, and separate 
residences provided on each part of the benefice. Should, however, 
the benefice be full at the time of the disunion, the incumbent is 
permitted te choose which of the benefices he will retain, and the 
patron to appoint to the one or more so vacated.{ We cannot but 
consider this a good provision, and capable of producing great benefit 
to the Church, if rightly used. Take, for instance, an example—we 
allude to a real case—of four small parishes lying contiguous to one 
another, not in a clump, but in a long line; each parish has its resi- 
dence-house, its church, and its smal] school; they are united into 
one, the vicar receives an income of about 8002. a year, and having 
established himself in one parish, the furthest of the line to the north, 
and placed his curate in the furthest to the south, considers his duty 
rightly performed. But what is the case? each parish obtains one 
service a Sunday, and no more ; distance and bad roads preventing 
any further services: the two parishes at the extremes, where the 
vicar and the curate reside, are well managed ; those in the interior get 
what attendance they can. Now, were these livings divided into two 
of 400/. a year each, each vicar would keep a curate, and each parish 
would have the advantage of a resident minister. Few vicars with 
an income of 800/. a year, can be expected to afford three curates ; 
few vicars of half that income would delay in appointing one. The 
Bishop of Norwich would find many parishes in his diocese where 
the provisions of the 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, and 25th clauses of this 
act might beneficially be carried into effect. 

By another clause, isolated places may be annexed to contiguous 
parishes, or made into separate benefices, at the discretion of the 
same authority, and then all disputes—not a few, if the world be not 
changed—arising out of any of these alterations, are to be settled by 
a supplemental order of her majesty in council. This part of the 
act concludes with a proviso, that none of these alterations are to 
affect in any way the secular rates, taxes, charges, duties, or privi- 
leges of the parish.§ 


— 





* Sec. 17. ¢ Sec. 18. 3 Sec. 21, 22, 23, 24, 25. § Sec. 26, 27. 
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Squeezed in between the union and disunion of benefices and 
licenses for non-residence, are four clauses, relating entirely to farming 
and trading, which were mainly occasioned by certain proceedings 
at law, against a clergyman as a partner in a joint-stock bank. 
From the passing of this act, no spiritual person holding any 
cathedral preferment, benefice, curacy, or lectureship, may farm more 
than eighty acres of land, without the written permission of his dio- 
cesan, which permission can be for no more than seven years, and 
not renewable ; a fine of forty shillings per acre, for every acre above 
eighty, may be yearly exacted from any clergyman who may infringe 
this rule.* Those who see little of the clergy in the out-of-the-way 
portions of dioceses, might readily suppose that any such enactment 
as this would be perfectly superfluous ; those who have resided in a 
purely agricultural diocese can testify to the contrary. In some 
counties it is the exception for a clergyman not to farm large portions 
of land; in some cases five hundred, and even twelve hundred acres, the 
care of which must effectually prevent his due attendance on his flock ; 
the more so, as it is not uncommon for the farm to extend very far 
beyond, or to lie entirely away from the parish where his presence is 
required. Surely it is now the duty of every ordinary to make strict 
inquiry as to the state of the dioceses in this particular. The act further 
provides that ‘ no such person shall by himself, or by any other for 
him, or to his use, engage in or carry on any trade or dealing for gain 
or profit, or deal in any goods, wares, or merchandise, unless in such 
cases where such trading or dealing shall have been or shall be carried 
on by or on behalf of any number of partners exceeding six,” or 
where it may have devolved on the clergyman by way of devise, 
bequest, inheritance, intestasy, settlement, marriage, bankruptcy or 
insolvency, provided he does not act as manager, or carry on the 
trade in person.t The exceptions to these clauses include tutors and 
schoolmasters, as to buying or selling in such employment, or selling 
any thing bond fide purchased for the use of the family ; managers, 
directors, partners or shareholders in any benefit or life assurance 
society ; buyers and sellers of corn or cattle necessary or convenient 
to be kept, sold, bought, or maintained by the buyer or seller; and, 
lastly, holders of mines situated in their own land, except in all cases 
as to personal sale, which is strictly prohibited. The penalties are 
severe : for the first offence, suspension for any time under one year, 
at the discretion of the judge; for the second offence, if proved to 
have been committed after previous suspension, the judge shall sus- 
pend the offending person for such time as he shall deem fit ; whilst 
for a repetition of the offence again, the offender is to be deprived 
ab officio et beneficio, and the profits of his living sequestered, until 
the patron choose to present again; unless, by refraining for twelve 
months, he permit the benefice to lapse.t 


— a : ts 








* Sec. 28. fT Sec. 29. t Sec. 29. 
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As we are now about to proceed to the chief provisions of tle 
act, relating to residence, we have placed, in a note, the legal 
meaning of certain terms which we have already used occasionally, 
and which we shall now meet with at every page. * 

Residence in the parsonage-house of any benefice rightly belong- 
ing to the spiritual person, is a legal residence under this act ; or in 
a house purchased by the governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, if 
previously approved of by the diocesan, by writing under his hand 
and seal, and duly registered; or, by license, in any other house, 
either within or without the parish, if the parsonage is unfit for resi- 
dence.t An absence of three months in one or more periods 
within one year, except whilst residing on any other benefice, will 
subject the absentee to the penalties and forfeitures imposed by this 
act,t unless he can reckon himself among any of those four classes, 
who, by the 37, 38, 39, and 40 clauses of the act, are either en- 
tirely, or in a qualified degree, exempted from the penalties of non- 
residence. 

1. Those whose office renders them absolutely exempt from all 
the penalties for non-residence. 

2. Those who are exempt during the actual discharge of the duties 
of those offices in behalf of which they claim exemption. 

3. Those who, having been in possession of their benefice before 
the act was passed, were exempt under the previous statute of the 
57th Geo. III. ¢. 99. 

4, Officers of cathedrals and fellows of Eton and Winchester, who 


are allowed to count their residence for cathedral and collegiate © 


duties, under certain restrictions, as residence on their livings. 


For facility of reference, the four classes are shown under the four 
following tables, with the nature of their respective exemptions. 


Cuass I. 


1. The head of any college or hall at Oxford or Cambridge. 

2. The warden of the university of Durham. 

3. Head master of Eton, Winchester, or Westminster. 

4. Principal or professor of the East India College, if appointed 
before the passing of the act. 


pt 


from all penalties 
for non-residence. 


Having but one 
benefice, 
with cure of souls. 
Absolutely exem 





* Benefice—Benefice with cure of souls—includes all parishes, perpetual curacies, 
donatives, endowed public chapels, parochial chapelries, and chapelries and districts 
belonging or annexed, or reputed to belong or to be annexed to any church or chapel. 
Cathedral Preferment—includes every dignity or office in any cathedral or collegiate 
church. Annual Value—is to be computed by deducting from the gross yearly in- 
come, rates, taxes, tenths, dues, and other permanent charges and outgoings; but 
not stipends to curates, tenants’ or occupants’ rates or taxes, for house or glebe, nor 
expenses of repairing or improving the buildings, house, or fences. Time.—The 
year is to commence on the Ist of January, and end on the 31st of December; 
months are to be reckoned according to the calendar, unless made up of different 
periods less than a calendar month, when 30 days is to complete a month. 

+ Sec. 33, 34, 35. t Sec. 32. 
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and entitled to exemptions or licenses by any previous acts, 





If in p 
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Residing and performing the duties 
of their office during the period re- 
quired by the statntes or charter, 

nn 


children, brethren, or sisters. 


archdeacon. 


public or private chapels. 


\ terhouse, principal of St. David’s, and King’s College, London. 


¢ Any prebendary, canon, priest, vicar, vicar choral, or minor ) 


Residence of the Clergy. 


Crass IT. 


1, Dean of any cathedral or collegiate church. 
2. Professor or public reader in either university. 
3. Chaplain to the sovereign, queen dowager, king or queen’s 


4. Chaplain to any archbishop or bishop. 

5. Chaplain to the House of Commons. 

6. Clerk, or deputy clerk, to the sovereign’s closet. 

7. Chancellor, vicar-general, commissary of any diocese, or 


8. Dean, sub-dean, erent or reader, in any of the sovereign’s 


9. Preacher in any of the inns of court or rolls. 
10. Provost of Eton, warden of Winchester, master of the Char- 





Crass ITT. 


1. Chancellor or vice-chancellor, or commissary, of either uni- ) 
versity. 

2. Scholars under thirty years of age, abiding at either uni- 
versity for the purpose of study, without fraud. 

3. Chaplains to authorized persons, during abidance and daily 
attendance on their duties. 

4. Chaplain, clerk, or deputy-clerk of the closet, to the heir 
apparent. 

5. Chaplain-general of the forces, by sea or land, or dockyards, 
during attendance on duty. 

6. Chaplain to any ambassador. 

7. Bursar, treasurer, dean, vice-president, sub-dean, public 
tutor, chaplain, or other such public officer in any college in either 
university. 

8. Public librarian, registrar, proctor, and public orator, of 
either university, Sion College, or British Museum, during actual 
official residence. 

9. Any fellow of a college, during residence required by sta- 
tutes, and masters of Eton, Winchester, and Westminster. 

10. Deans, prebendaries, and canons, and others holding any 
dignity in any cathedral or collegiate church, during their legal 
residence therein. 





Coase IV. 


canon, in any cathedral or collegiate church, or fellow of one of 
the colleges of Eton or Winchester. 

Proviso 1. Not to be absent from his benefice for such per- 
formance of his duty, for more than five months in any one year. 

Proviso 2. That it shall be lawful for any of the aforesaid spiri- 
tual persons, in any cathedral or collegiate church, or college, 
where the year for the purposes of residence is accounted to com- 
mence at some other period than the Ist of January, who may 
keep the periods of residence required for two successive years, in 
whole or in part in one year, to account such residence, though 
exceeding five months, as if he had resided on his benefice.* / 


— 


Shall be allowed to count such resi- 





Exempt whilst actually discharging the 


after the passing 


dence as if he had resided on some 


Are still entitled to the same exemption or license, 


duties of such offices respectively. 


of this act. 





* Sec. 40. 
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The privileges and exemptions of these four classes do not require 
any license from the diocesan previous to the enjoyment of them. 

We now come to those incumbents to any one of whom licenses 
of non-residence may be granted by their diocesan, on his presenting 
his petition to the bishop, containing his reason for the application, 
the proof he can offer of the truth of his statement, and the time 
during which he desires to be permitted to be absent from his benefice. 
To the petition, his own signature, or that of some person duly 
authorized by the bishop, must be appended. On the facts of one 
of the five reasons following being proved to the satisfaction of the 
bishop, he may grant the petitioner license of non-residence for such 
time (so that it do not extend beyond the last day of December in 
the quarter next after the year in which the license is granted,) and out 
of such limits as he may consider expedient.* It is also necessary 
that every petition should specify the four particulars which will be 
found in the third column of the next table ;+ for the omission of 
any one of these will subject the petition to certain rejection. Should 
the bishop refuse to grant the license, an appeal lies to the archbishop 
of the province, and there is also a discretionary power vested in the 
diocesan of granting licenses of non-residence for any other reasons, 
after proper notice to the archbishop, and the addition of his signature 
to the license.} 

REASONS TO BE STATED. PROOFS REQUIRED. PARTICULARS TO BE SPECIFIED. 
In every Petition for Non-residence.§ 


Medical certificate. 1. Whether the petitioner ‘in- 
tends to perform the duty 
himself, and if yea, at what - 
distance from the church or 
chapel he desires to reside. 


1. Incapacity of mind or body. 


2. Dangerous illness of wife or 
child, making part of his 
family, and resident with him 
as such. |} 


3. No house of residence, or 
house unfit for residence, 
unless such unfitness has 
been caused by wilful neglect 
of the petitioner. 


4. Occupying in the same 
parish a mansion, whereof 
the petitioner is owner. 





Proof of unfitness, and certifi- 
cate of two neighbouring 
clergymen, countersigned by 
the rural dean, that no con- 
venient house in the parish 
or prescribed limits. 

Proof of the good and sufficient 
repair of the parsonage house. 





. If he intends to have a cu- 
rate, and at what salary, and 
whether resident, and whe- 
ther in the residence-house, 
or in what other. 

. If the latter, at what dis- 
tance, and where, and whe- 
ther such curate serves any 
other and what cure, and in 
what capacity, or has any 
other preferment. 

. The annual value and popu- 
lation of the benefice, num- 
ber of chapels or churches, 
and date of the admission of 
the petitioner. 


After the petitioner has by the above means obtained his license, 


“if there appear good cause for revoking the same,” the bishop who 
granted it may do so by a writing under his hand, having previously 
given a sufficient opportunity to the licensee to show cause in favour 
of the license, subject to an appeal to the archbishop against the revo- 
_ cation. Every petition must be registered, and every license or 
revocation of license filed by copy in the registry of the diocese, 
within one month of the grant or revocation, anda copy of the license 
forwarded by the petitioner to the churchwardens of his parish, and 


* Sec. 43. t Sec. 42. t Sec. 44, § Sec. 42, 43. 
|| License for six months renewable by archbishop alone. 
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of the revocation, by the person by whom it has been revoked, within 
the same time.* It seems doubtful, under the registration clauses, 
whether a license of revocation for a benefice in an archbishop’s pecu- 
liar, need be registered in the registry of the diocese in which it lies. 
Under former acts, registration in the registry of the archbishop was 
sufficient. From the uncertainty of the act, it will be safer and worth 
the expense to register in both offices. It is also provided, that in 
case of a vacancy, the guardian of the spiritualities of the diocese, or 
any one lawfully authorized to exercise general authority, has the 
same power of licensing and revocation, with the consent of the arch- 
bishop, as the bishop of the diocese. And now passing over some 
minor and unimportant clauses, we proceed to the pains and penalties 
of this discipline bill. 

The penalties, for non-residence, imposed by this act, rise gra- 
dually the forfeiture of a regulated portion of the proceeds of the 
benefice, to monition, and from thence to sequestration, and even- 
tually deprivation. Any clergyman absent from his benefice 
without license or exemption, under this or the former acts, or not 
resident on any other benefice belonging to him, for any period 
of time together, or to be accounted at several times, in one year, 
exceeding 


Three months, and under six, is to forfeit one-third of the annual value of the 
benefice. 

Six months, and under eight os one-half. 

Eight months, and under twelve . two-thirds. 

For one entire year a three-fourths.+ 


We have already seen how all forfeitures under this act are to be 
estimated, or rather how the annual income of a benefice is to be ac- 
counted ; let us now see how this scale of duties is to be levied ; 
for that purpose we must skip from the thirty-second clause to that 
legal olio with which the act concludes, where, among a variety of 
clauses, we shall discover three or four very much to our purpose. 

All penalties and forfeitures incurred under this act, say these 
clauses, by spiritual persons holding a benefice, are to be recovered 
in the court of the diocesan. From all spiritual persons not holding 
a benefice, by the common action for debt, in any of the courts at 
Westminster. Monition and sequestration may also be used in 
enforcing the forfeitures, and the money recovered applied to the 
augmentation of the living, at the discretion of the bishop, or paid 
over to the treasurer of Queen Anne’s bounty.t No penalty or 
forfeiture, however, can be recovered against any spiritual person 
under this act which he may have incurred previous to the first of 
January in the year immediately preceding that in which the proceed- 
ings against him, for the infringement of the act, not for the payment 
of the penalty, were commenced.§ 

Instead, however, of proceeding under the 32d section, or indeed 
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after such proceeding, the bishop, should it appcar to him that any 
clergyman in his diocese does not reside sufficiently according to the 
meaning of the act, may issue a monition to the offending person, 
ordering him to make his return to the monition within thirty days of 
its date, or to return and reside on his benefice, and pay the costs of 
the proceedings. ‘The bishop may also require proof of any facts 
stated in the return to the monition, and on such proof appearing to 
be unsatisfactory, he may then peremptorily order the clergyman to 
return to residence within thirty days after the service of the order ; 
and in case of non-compliance, sequestration may follow until the 
order is complied with, or sufficient reasons for non-compliance stated 
and proved to the satisfaction of the diocesan. The proceeds of such 
a sequestration are to be applied, first, for the costs and expenses of 
serving the cure, then to the payment of the penalties, the costs of the 
proceedings, repair of chancel, house of residence, glebe and demesne 
lands. Should the benefice be under a previous sequestration for 
debt, then the creditor under that proceeding is to come in for pay- 
ment, and after all these charges have been paid and satisfied, the 
bishop may apply the surplus to the augmentation of the benefice, or 
pay the same to the treasurer of Queen Anne’s bounty.* He pos- 
sesses also a discretionary power of paying any portion of the profits 
of the sequestration to the incumbent, within six months after the 
date of the order. Where the bishop’s discretion in this case is to 
come in the act does not inform us: it first gives him power to 
sequester, if he pleases; then of ordering the profits to be distributed 
in a certain way, by which they must all be consumed, as the last 
provision is for the disposal of the surplus, and then comes this dis- 
cretionary power of paying any portion thereof, ‘ whether it remain 
in the hands of the sequestrator, or have been paid to the treasurer 
of the bounty,” to the clergyman. From the terms of the clause just 
quoted, it seems that the discretion cannot take effect until after the 
debt, if any, on the living has been cleared off, and that the bishop has 
only the choice of augmenting the living or the bounty fund, or pay- 
ing the surplus, or such part as he thinks fit, to the incumbent. How- 
ever, the point is open to argument. The appeal to the archbishop, 
which of course lies in this case, is confined within one month of the 
service of the order. There is also a power in the bishop of remitting 
the penalties, provided that in every case where the offence is more 
than six months’ non-residence, the nature and special circumstances 
of such case shall be presented to the queen in council, in whom the 
allowance, alteration, or disallowance of such remission is vested.t 
The act then goes on to provide, that in case any unlicensed or 
unexempted cleric, after he has obeyed the monition or suffered from 
sequestration, shall wilfully and within twelve months after the com- 
mencement of such residence, absent himself for one month, either 
together or to be accounted at separate times within the year, his 
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bishop may proceed to sequestrate without any monition, in the same 
way as by the former section, unless the incumbent can protect himself 
by an appeal to the archbishop. And see the results. If any benefice 
should remain under sequestration for non-residence for one whole 
year, or (be it for any time) a benefice be sequestrated twice, 
during two years, (for the offence of the same incumbent,) without 
relief or appeal, then such benefice shall be void, as if such spiritual 
person were dead.* 

The great reason, in modern times, of non-residence being the inade- 
quate provision of residence houses, this act takes this point into 
consideration ; of these details a short summary must suffice. Imme- 
diately on the avoidance of any benefice, the bishop may issue a 
communication to the rural dean of the district, and any other three 
clergymen of the diocese, to inquire and report to him the value of 
the living, the state of the parsonage or its non-existence, and the 
probable expense of erecting a new one, or repairing the old. Then 
a professional estimate is to be made, and with the report to be 
forwarded to the patron, and unless within two months he objects and 
obtains some alteration, or the entire setting aside of the report, the 
sum required is to be raised by mortgaging the glebe, tithes, &c., for 
thirty-five years, to any one who will lend money on them, at any 
legal interest. If the living is undera hundred a year, it may remain 
without a residence, otherwise four years of the net income may be 
raised, one-thirtieth part to be repaid annually with the interest. 
Instead, however, of raising an entirely new house, any house in the 
limits of the benefice, deemed suitable, may be purchased and con- 
veyed to the patron as a trustee for the incumbent. All the practical 
part of the business is to be vested in the person appointed by the 
bishop, who may receive five per cent. on the expenditure for his 
trouble. And Queen Anne’s bounty, and any colleges at either 
university, may lend their money, the former at four per cent., and 
the latter without any interest, for the purposes of the act.t 

No doubt the provisions of previous acts, and of this one too, are 
very useful in providing residence houses in benefices ; but still 
their provisions should be used with great caution and much discri- 
mination. How many livings do we find overbuilt, overburdened 
with a parsonage, well adapted to the private fortune, perhaps, of the 
person who raised it, and who mortgaged the tithes to their utmost 
to complete his house, but little suited for a succeeding incumbent, 
whose only dependence is the income of his benefice, already lessened 
by the mortgage of his predecessor. Again, taking for instance a 
living of two hundred a year. By this act 800/. can be raised on 
such a benefice, and that without the consent of the incoming cleric, 
on whom will be entailed a payment in its first year of 321, or 
perhaps 36/. for interest, besides 267. 13s. as the portion of the 
principal to be paid off yearly. His interest will decrease yearly by 
some five and twenty shillings, by which process it will require more 
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than seven years, should he succeed in raising the money at 4/. per 
cent, and more than ten years otherwise, before his annual payments 
will be reduced to one-fourth of hisincome. Surely this would be a 
high rent for an eight hundred pound house in the country. 

We must now conclude our analysis of the last enactments respect- 
ing plurality—clerical farming—residence and residence houses, 
reserving until another opportunity those clauses’ which relate to 
curates; and that with less regret, as we hope to be able to make a 
general resumé of the law respecting curacies, in our next article on 
Ecclesiastical Law. 





APPENDIX TO THE ARTICLE ON BENNETT’S THEOLOGY OF 
THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Tue evidence for episcopacy in St. Clement of Rome is so in- 
teresting as well as important a subject, that there is no need, it is 
trusted, to apologize for referring to it, in connexion with the review 
of Dr. Bennett’s book, in the last Number of the Curistian Re- 
MEMBRANCER. 

The question was there argued on grounds narrowed by two re- 
markable concessions :—1. that the Corinthians were without a bishop: 
2. that St. Clement does not bear testimony to episcopacy. 

These were of course only made for argument’s sake. But when 
we find even a writer like the Provost of Oriel, (in his Bampton 
Lectures,) so far carried astray by a spirit of extreme candour, as to 
make these concessions simpliciter, it is time to re-consider the 
matter. ; 

Perhaps, therefore, it will not be useless to state briefly some 
conclusions from the Epistle of St. Clement :— 

I. The first “‘ proof” of non-episcopal government at Corinth is 
sought from the salutation. ‘ Had there been a bishop, would he 
not have been named as the head of the Church ?” 

Now, inasmuch as St. Clement makes no more mention of a bishop 
of Rome, than of a bishop of Corinth, this proves a little too much. 
His words are, 

‘H éxxAnsia rov Ocov 4 tapotkovca ‘Pony, rp éxxAnola Tov 
Osov TH rapotkoboy KépiAor, x. 7. é. 

It is not necessary to demonstrate the existence of a bishop of 
Rome, and therefore the argument is reversed. ‘The two churches 
are spoken of in the same terms: therefore, on probable grounds, we 
say that their constitution was the same. 

II. Proceeding to the first section, we find these words: ampoow- 
woAnmTwe Tavta eouire, Kal ToIc véuote Tov Oeov érropevedde, 
VToTacaduEvot Toig Hyoupévorg Kuwy, Kal TyhY THY KaDhKoVEaY 
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amovéivovtec Toic Tap viv mpsourépoc’ véowg re pérpta Kal 
oeuva votiv ewerpéemere. 

Here are mentioned, 1. yobmevor, 2. rpeoBirepor, 3. véor: 
clearly three separate classes, with the proper line of conduct to be 
adopted towards each; vrorayy to the first, ryu to the second, 
émitpomn Tou vosiv oguva, K. 7. é. to the third. 

It is admitted that the words may mean, 1. “ any rulers,” 2. “any 
seniors,” 3, “any juniors.” But let us consider, whether there is no 
probability of their meaning something more definite. In section 
thirty-seven, 7yyobmevog is used for “a general.” In ecclesiastical 
language we find it the technical name of the head of a monastery: 
Chrysostom is quoted by Sucier, who also gives passages where Hegu- 
menus occurs in Latin, in the same sense. In the Greek church it is 
so to this day. Does the language of the New Testament help us ? 

Matt. ii. 6, in the prophecy of the Messiah, we have é« cov yap 
eAebocrar jyobpevoc, Soti¢ womavel tov Aadv pov Tov lopand. 
Let us mark the words, jyobuevoc and romavei, remembering how 
immediately “the pastorate” was assigned (by the use of the latter 
word) to bishops, and them alone, under the Chief Shepherd. 

Acts xiv. 12, St. Paul is called sj;yobuevoe rov Adyov. 

xv. 22, Judas Barsabas, and Silas are avdpeg nyobpuevor év 
Toic ddeAgoic. 

Of this Judas we know nothing which can throw doubt on my in- 
terpretation of iyyobmevoc: and of Silas, all that we know would 
confirm us in taking it as denoting high ecclesiastical office. We 
have ancient authority (it is not meant, however, to discuss Hippo- 
lytus’s Catalogue of the Seventy) for calling him Bishop of Corintu. 

In Luke xxii. 26, we read the words of our blessed Lord, 6 petZwy 
tv bpiv yevéoOw we 6 vewrepoc, Kai 6 iyyobmevog we 6 Staxovav. 
To this we shall return. 

In Heb. xiii. 7, wvnuovévere r&v iyyoupévav buwv, olrwee édG- 
Ansav bpiv rov Adyov Tov Osov, x.r.é; and ibid. 17, weiOeoBe rote 
hyounévore tuwy Kal vrelkere’ abTol yap adypuTvovaw we Adyov 
drodwoovtec Urip Tov PuXov vor. 

The word ‘Hyotpevog clearly is used of the holders of an office, 
(1.) supreme, (2.) in spiritual things, (3.) distinct from that implied 
in toeoPirepoc. Moreover, its use as opposed to 6 dtaxovev, by 
our Lord himself, makes it more than probable that as dsaxovoe¢ be- 
came the name of a specific “ ministry,” so 7yobpuevoc of a specific 
“primacy,” in the Church. And this is confirmed by the word 
vroracoduevor, which (except in Ephes. vy. 21,) seems always 
to be used of duty to a supreme power: compare Luke ii. 51; 
x. 17,20; Rom. xiii.1; 1 Cor. xiv. 34, &c.: and troray), in 
Gal. ii. 5, 1 Tim. ii. 11, iii. 4. The technical use of rpeoBirepoc 
is of course admitted. That it is so used here is probable 
from the fact, that while iworay) is mentioned as the duty to 
Hyobpmevor, that to mpeoirepor is » Kabhxovea ry: compare 
1 Tim. v.17, of cade mpocotarec mpeoBbrepor Simdrij¢ TyiIc 
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akvotcbwoav, warXtaTa of KomivTec tv Adyy Kal Sidacxarig. Thi 
case of the véoe is more difficult; yet, if we adhere to our rule of 
weighing the scriptural use of St. Clement’s words, there will seem to 
be reason to identify them with the dsaxovor, and to suspect that 
their insubordination had something to do with the miserable state 
of the Corinthian Church. 

Luke xxii. 26, 6 pelGwv év ipiv yevicOw we 6 vewrepoc, Kal 6 
nyobmevoc we 6 Staxovov. 

Here pel@wy is to vewrepog as tyyotpevoc to duaxoviv. 

Acts v., of Ananias and Sapphira :—ver. 6. avaoravrec of vew- 
TEpot auvéoreiAav avrov, kal eevéyxavtec Capav; ver. 10. siced- 
Odvrec of veavioxot evpod avriv vexpav Kal eevéyxavrec EOapav. 
This was before the ordination of the Seven: and the men who 
carried Stephen to his burial, have not the same epithet. 

1 Tim. iii. 6, (Set érfoxorov eivat) un vedpurov. 

It must be noticed that ceuva voeiv érerpémere is exactly in ac- 
cordance with St. Paul’s pastoral injunctions, wherein ceuvdrne is the 
characteristic most inculcated,—daxdvovge woaitwo ceuvoig¢— 
yuvaikac woaitwe ceuvac, etc. Lastly, we have to consider the 
use of Emurpémev, in 1 Cor. xiv. 33, ai yuvaixeg év raic txxAnolac 
avydtwoav, ov yap émirpémerat avraic AaXeiv. 1 Tim. ii. 12, deda- 
oKElv yuvarkl ovK Emitpétw, ovo? avlevreiv dvdpde. 

Bearing in mind the delicacy with which St. Clement plainly felt 
that he must suggest his admonitions, suppressing even his own name 
and authority at Rome, is there not something very striking in the 
peculiar, specific meaning of which all his words in this passage are 
at least capable? ‘To understand this fully, we must try to throw 
ourselyes back to a time when such words were becoming only half 
technical, (that is, when the technical sense had not excluded the 
general one,) and consider the way in which Eider and Minister 
might then have been used: and it will be difficult to escape the 
conclusion that St. Clement, with his heart full of the “ new things 
and old” of both Testaments, was applying scriptural words in their 
fullest scriptural sense; albeit, to those who were blinded among the 
Corinthians, as in later times, he may have spoken in parables. 

III. Section Forty, we have, ravra ra&a roretv dpetAomev, baa 6 
Asomdrne éxéXsvoev emireAciv..... TW yap apytepet idiar Aeroup- 
ylac &eSouévat ciaiv, kai roi¢ igpevaw tdi0¢ } Tér0¢ mpoorérakrat, kal 
Asvirae trae Sraxovia zmixevrat’ 6 Aaixde avOpwmog roic Aaixoic 
Tpootaypaar oéoerat. 

This passage is so important that Neander coolly says, it must be 
interpolated, because it transfers Jewish notions to the Christian 
Church. He therefore confesses the meaning ; and we are not afraid 
of what any reasonable man may say of the “ vicious circle,” by 
which he gets rid of it. 

Others, less ingenuously, say that it is only a comparison dravwn 
from the Jewish Church. True; but a comparison which requires a 
similarity. There is nothing implying, “ The Jews were so and so.” 
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It is, * We have each his cffice ;” and three distinct clerical offices 
are named, along with the duties of the laity. ‘The verbs all imply 
a present sense :—dgelAouEv, movovyTec, ov Staapravover, Sedopé- 
vat cial, mpoortraxrat, tmixewwrar, dédera. Every scholar knows 
the force of these tenses. Only the names of God’s priesthood under 
the older dispensation are applied. It is therefore a plain metaphor, 
and there are three orders of the Christian ministry, which so corre- 
spond to these Jewish ones, that they may be called by their names. 
The words too must be noticed: Aeroupyta is given to the dpxepede, 
daxovia to the Aeviraz. That the deacons were in ecclesiastical 
language called Levites, is well known: see Suicer 7m voce. 

IV. Section Forty-two. But, say the enemies, here is a distinct 
statement of what the apostles did,—xara ywpac¢ kai wéde¢ Knpbo- 
covrec, kabéstavoy rac amapyac avTwv, Sokiudcavtec Tp Ivedpari, 
sic émioxdmrove Kal duaxdvoug THY peAASVTWV TOTEbELD. 

Our answer is— 

Ist, These érioxomo: being confessedly identical with presbyters, 
as always in the New Testament, (for we fight for things, not names,) 
this is a distinct statement that the apostles constituted their first 
converts priests and deacons, in the Churches of which they retained 
the apostolical charge. Had they ordained three orders at that time, 
there would have been now fowr in the Church. 

2d, He goes on to say, Kat of ardéoroAo jor, (the apostles, 
which stood in this relation to the churches which they founded,) 
tyvwoav..... Ste Epig Eorat iwi row dvduaroc Tie tmioxoTjc’ Sia 
tabTyy ov Thy aitlav..... KatéoTnoay TOvG MpoEtpnuévouc, Kal 
uera&d (after them) éxwvopiv Seddxacwy, Orwe édv KomsnDwow, S.a- 
dtEwvrar Erepor Sedoximacpévor avopec tiv Asrovpylav avrwv. 
Is it not the natural interpretation of this passage, that the apostles, 
towards the end of their lives, made a second appointment, from 
among the subordinate ministers, of those who were to succeed them 
in the apostolate ? 

The word éwcvou7 is indeed a doubtful one: see the note in Mr. 
Jacobson’s invaluable edition. But a sense, certainly as agreeable to 
analogy and appropriate to the passage as any there mentioned, would 
be the place of first shepherd to the flock, equal to émtoxorh. 

3d, St. Clement is here arguing from Isai. Ix, 17; where he read 
the words, értoxdzove and diaxdvove, and these only. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Sacred Hymns from the German. Translated by Frances Etiza- 
BETH Cox. London: Pickering. 1841. 


Tuts beautiful little volume consists of translations of Hymns from 
the German, varying in the date of their composition from the era of 
the Reformation to the present day. It is a valuable addition to our 
collections of sacred poetry ; and we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
it to be one of the most successful attempts at translation which it has 
been our good fortune to meet with, whether we regard the faithful- 
ness of the translator to the sentiment and metre of the original hymns, 
or the spirit and life which she has contrived to transfuse from them 
into her own translation. Take the following hymns as samples of 
the whole :— 


EPIPHANIASLIED. HYMN FOR THE EPIPHANY. 


“ Ich bin die Wurzel des Geschlechts Davids : ‘TI am the root and the offspring of David, and 
Ein heller Morgenstern.” the bright and Morning Star.”—Rev. xxii. 16. 


Im Abend blinkt der Morgenstern, THE wondering sages trace from far, 
Die Weisen nahen sich von fern ; Bright in the west, the Morning-star; 
Im Niedergang entsteht ein Licht, A light illumes the western skies, 
Das kennet keinen Aufgang nicht. Seen never in the east to rise. 


Es strahlet aus der Ewigkeit, Eternity produced its blaze ; 

Und senket sich hier in die Zeit ; Time’s fulness hails its nearer rays ; 
Sein heller Glanz vertreibt die Nacht, Its brightness chases night away, 
Aus Finsterniss wird Tag gemacht. And kindles darkness into day. 


O Jesu, heller Morgenstern, O Jesu! brightest Morning-star ! 

Leucht in die Nah und in die Fern, Shed forth thy beams both near and far, 

Dass du auch seist zu unsrer Zeit That all, in these our later days, 

Von uns erkannt und benedeit. May know Thee, and proclaim thy praise. 
ERNST LANGE (1650—1727.) 


TAUFLIED. FOR THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM. 


*‘ Lasset die Kindlein zu mir kommen, und “ Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
wehret ihnen nicht; denn solcher ist das Reich and forbid them not; for of such is the king- 
Gottes.” dom of God.”—St. Mark, x. 14. 


LiessTER Jesu, hier sind wir, Jesus, Lord, thy servants see 
Deinem Worte nachzuleben : Offering here obedience willing ; 
Dieses Kindlein kommt zu dir, Lo! this infant comes to Thee, 
Weil du den Befehl gegeben, Thus thy mandate blest fulfilling : 
Dass man sie zu Christo fiihre, ’Tis for such thyself declarest 
Denn das Himmelreich ist ihre. That the kingdom Thou preparest. 


Ja, es schallet allermeist Loudly sounds thy warning plain, 
Dieses Wort in unsern Ohren: Us with holy fear imbuing, 

Wer durch Wasser und durch Geist “ He must here be born again, 
Nicht zuvor ist neu geboren, Heart and mind and life renewing, 
Wird von dir nicht aufgenommen, Born of water and the Spirit, 
Wird in Gottes Reich nicht kommen. Who my kingdom will inherit.” 


Darum eilen wir zu dir, ‘ Take the pledge we offer now, 

Nimm das Pfand von unsern Armen ; To the font baptismal hastening; 
Tritt mit deinem Glanz herfiir Make him, Lord, thy child below, 
Und erzeige dein Erbarmen, Let him feel thy tender chastening ; 
Dass es dein Kind hier auf Erden That he here may love and fear Thee, 
Und im Himmel mége werden. And in heaven dwell ever near Thee. 


Mache Licht aus Finsterniss, Let thy light from darkness shine, 
Setz es aus dem Zorn zur Gnade ; Grace instead of wrath revealing, 
Heil den tiefen Schlangenbiss, Through the water’s power divine, 
Durch die Kraft im Wunderbade ; Satan’s venomed death-sting healing ; 
Vor des heilgen Geistes Wehen - Make his soul thy Spirit’s dwelling, 
Lass den Siindenwust vergehen. By its breath all sin expelling. 
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Hirte, nimm dein Schiflein an, 
Haupt, mach es zu deinem Gliede ; 
Himmelsweg, zeig ihm die Bahn, 
Friedefiirst, schenk ihm den Friede, 
Weinstock, hilf, dass diese Rebe 
Auch im Glauben dich umgeb 





Nun wir legen an dein Herz 

Was von Herzen ist gegangen ; 

Fiihr die Seufzer himmelwiarts, 

Und erfiille das Verlangen : 

Ja, den Namen, den wir geben, 

Schreib ins Lebensbuch zum Leben. 
BENJAMIN SCHMOLCK (1672—1737.) 


TRAUUNGSLIED. 
“Der Herr segne dich und behiite dich : 


Er erleuchte sein Ang iiber dich und 
gebe dir Frieden.” 





Ernest euch, frohe Jubellieder, 
Zu Gottes lichtem Thron empor ; 
Es hort, es neigdt zu uns hernieder 
Der Weltenherr sein Vaterohr: 
Gott, der da ist, sein wird und war, 
Gott, segne dieses neue Paar. 


Ja mége, Gott euch beide segnen ; 

Mog er, ohn den kein Haupthaar fallt, 
Mit Licht und Kraft euch stets begegnen, 
Beim Gang durch diese dunkle Welt : 
Gott, segne dieses neue Paar, 

Sei mit ihm heut, seis immerdar. 


Lasst euch vom Worte Gottes leiten, 
Nach Christus bildet euren Sinn, 
Stets eingedenk der Ewigkeiten ; 
Dort fiihrt das Pilgerleben hin : 
Gott, segne dieses neue Paar, 

Sei mit ihm heut, seis immerdar. 


Schimt euch nicht, Gott um Gnad zu flehen, 
Ohn den euch keine Freude biiiht; 

Seid nicht zu trig vor Gott zu stehen, 

Bis ihr in Liebe zu ihm gliiht: 

Gott, segne dieses neue Paar, 

Sei mit ihm heut und immerdar. 


Wohlan, ergreift mit Gottes Freude 
Und voll Vertraun den Pilgerstab, 

Dass euch nichts von einander scheide, 
Von Gott nichts bis ins stille Grab: 
Gott, segne dieses neue Paar, 

Sei mit ihm heut und immerdar. 


Wohlan, es sei mit euch der Friede, 
Die treuste Liebe Lebenslang ; 

Beim Morgen—und beim Abendliede 
Starkt tiglich euch im Christengang : 
Gott, segne dieses neue Paar, 

Sei mit ihm heut und immerdar. 


Wohlan, sprecht nun: Her, wir geloben 
Dir ewge Treue, Hand in Hand! 

Bis wir dich schauen einst dort oben 

In jenem selgen Heimathland : 

Gott der da ist, sein wird und war, 

Sei mit euch heut, seis immerdar. 


Prince of Peace, thy peace bestow ; 
Shepherd, to thy sheep-folk take him 
Way of life, his pathway shew; 
Head, thy living member make him; 
Vine, abundant fruit providing, 
Keep this branch in Thee abiding. 


Lord of grace! to Thee we cry, 
Filled our hearts to overflowing ; 
Heavenward take the burdened sigh, 
Blessings on the babe bestowing : 
Write the name we now have given, 
Write it in the book of heaven. 


HYMN FOR A MARRIAGE. 


“The Lord bless thee, and keep thee; the 
Lord make his face shine upon thee, and give 
thee peace.”—Numb. vi. 24—26. 


RatseE high the note of exultation 

To God’s bright throne with voices clear ; 
The mighty Lord of all Creation 

Lends to our song a Father’s ear; 
Eternal Lord of heaven above, 

Look down and bless their plighted love. 


O’er each event of life presiding, 

May God rich gifts on both bestow, 

With heavenly light your footsteps guiding, 
As through the world’s dark wild ye go; 
Eternal Lord of heaven above, 

Look down and bless their plighted love. 


By God’s own word each action measure, 
Let Christ your great exemplar be ; 

Still fix your hearts on heavenly treasure, 
We hasten towards eternity; 

Eternal Lord of heaven above, 

Look down and bless their plighted love. 


Together bend, God’s grace imploring, 
Or no true joy your love will know; 
Your voices blend, his name adoring, 
Till love to God each heart o’erflow; 
Eternal Lord of heaven above, 

Look down and bless their plighted love. 


With cheerful faith in God confide ye, 
The pilgrim’s staff with courage take, 
And, till the silent grave divide ye, 

God and each other ne’er forsake ; 
Eternal Lord of heaven above, 

Look down and bless their plighted love. 


May peace and love, your lives adorning, 
Attend you all your course along; 

Your Christian walk, each night and morning, 
Oh! strengthen still with prayer and song; 
Eternal Lord of heaven above, 

Look down and bless their plighted love. 


Together now your voices raising, 

Vow truth to God, hand join’d in hand, 
Till, on his glories ever gazing, 

Ye meet in heaven’s own happy land; 
Eternal Lord of heaven above, 

Look down and bless their plighted love. 


After conceding this due meed of praise to the fidelity, skill, 
and taste displayed in these translations, we feel compelled fo state, 
however reluctantly, that the accomplished authoress has not been 
quite so happy in her selection of hymns for translation as in the 
execution of the translations themselves.. We greatly prefer to hymns 
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so comparatively modern, as the majority contained in the present 
volume, those of a date coeval with the dawn of the Reformation, 
many of which, we believe, are themselves nothing more than trans- 
lations from the Latin of hymns previously used in the churches on 
the continent. If inferior as poetical compositions, their disparity is, 
in this respect, more than supplied by the advantage which they pos- 
sess, of embodying more of the objective than of the subjective system 
of religious truth—a distinction that will be found to pervade, more or 
less, all the compositions of the earlier, as contrasted with the later 
period. We have not Chevalier Bunsen’s collection at hand (from 
which the present selection was made), and are therefore unable to 
state whether or not it contains any of the hymns to which we refer ; 
but we beg to call the attention of the authoress of the work before us 
to the hymns, “ Christ ist Erstanden,” “ Der Tag der ist so freuden- 
reich,” “Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott,” as examples of what we 
mean, because we know of no greater service she could render to the 
lovers of the poetry, and we may add of the music, of the Church, 
(for some of the most beautiful of the old German Chorals were set to 
these metrical hymns,) than by presenting the public with a second 
volume of hymns, translated with the same talent and spirit as those 
contained in the present volume, and, like them, retaining the same 
metres as the originals, but selected on the principle suggested in the 
above remarks. We shall be the first to hail with pleasure the an- 
nouncement of such a volume. 





The Seven Sermons preached at the Consecration and Re-opening of ' 


the Parish Church of Leeds; with an Introduction. Leeds: 
T. W. Green, 1842. Small 8vo. 


In this very elegant volume, the Seven Sermons preached at the Con- 
secration and Re-opening of the Parish Church of Leeds, are accom- 
panied with a view and description of the church, with a list of the 
several benefactors to the church, and with a full account of the cir- 
cumstances attending the consecration, and of whatever else can 
satisfy the curiosity of those who looked with the feelings of church- 
men upon the dedication of so splendid a sanctuary, under circumstances 
replete with more than ordinary interest. 

In the Introduction, the editor (Rev. W. H. Teale) has found room 
for some important matter on the subject of the consecration of churches 
in general; and he has afforded proofs, never unimportant, and at the 
present season peculiarly valuable, of the comparative neglect of the 
consecration of churches previous to the Reformation. 

But we will not suffer the general question to detain us from some 
of the more remarkable features which distinguished the particular 
instance before us. At the head of the list of the Clergy present, we 
find the following names :—His Grace, the Lord Archbishop of York ; 
the Lord Bishop of Ripon; the Right Rev. the Bishop of Ross and 
Argyll; and the Right Rev. the Bishop of New Jersey ; and all these 
illustrious prelates took their part in the solemn service. The presence 
of the two latter prelates, (representatives, as it were, of the Church 
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in Scotland and in America,) engaged in the service of the same altar 
with an English metropolitan and Bishop, exemplifying as it did the 
harmony between three several branches of the Church, so widely 
separated in local situation and in circumstances, was an incident in- 
volving some important principles. 

It is only within a short time that the Clergy of the sister-churches 
have been permitted to officiate among us ;* the laws of the State, (we 
need not say for bad reasons, yet for reasons which we are glad to see 
overruled, ) having hitherto prevented this interchange of ecclesiastical 
courtesy. It was almost immediately upon the modification of the law, 
that Dr. Low, the venerable Bishop of Ross and Argyll, and the senior 
member of the College of Bishops in Scotland; and Bishop Doane, 
the much-venerated Bishop of New Jersey, U. S.; were enabled to 
meet in token of their perfect communion with us, in this splendid 
ceremony ; and this embodying of a high ecclesiastical principle to the 
eye of churchmen cannot have been uninstructive. We cannot do 
better than borrow the words of Bishop Doane, in the eloquent sermon 
which stands first in this volume. “ Most Rev. Brother, and Right 
Rev. Brethren,” says he, addressing the Archbishop of York, and the 
Bishop of Ross and Argyle :— 

“ Most reverend brother, and right reverend brethren, it is no ordinary providence 
of God that brings us here together. In other days, solemnities like this were the 
occasion when the Bishops of Christ’s Church were wont to come together from 
distant provinces, for the confirmation of the faith, and the increase of charity, and to 
renew their solemn vows to God, and pledge themselves, each to the other, to new 
service, and, if need should be, new sufferings, in hisname. Is it not so again? Shall 
it not be so now? From the far-distant west, a Bishop of that Church, which, as the 
youngest daughter of the Saviour’s household, has so much to acknowledge, and so 
gratefully acknowledges it, of “ first foundation,” under God, and “ long continuance 
of nursing care and protection,’ I come, to pay my vows here in my fathers’ Church, 
and to my fathers’ God.””—Pp. 22, 23. 


The quotation might have been much longer without failing in 
interest. Sure we are, that the readers of his sermon will sympathise 
with the American prelate, in the intense feeling with which he de- 
scribes himself to have visited several places in England which seemed 
marked out as connected by successive important incidents, with the 
existence and purity of the apostolical succession in a new world. 

But the person on whom all eyes were most necessarily turned, and 
with whom all hearts must have been in unison, on that day of religious 
festival, was the Vicar of Leeds himself. To him, directly or indirectly, 
whatever was peculiar in the solemnity and interest of the occasion, 
was due. To him, and to his influence, we must refer as well the 
splendour of the edifice, as the eminence and importance of the illus- 
trious congregation of ecclesiastics assembled at the dedication of that 
noble church to the Most High. Here was the visible fruit of many 
years’ labour, by a man of greater power in exciting worthy emotions, 
and instilling high principles, than almost any one of the present day. 
His noble church embodies a principle and a feeling which he has suc- 
cessfully excited and fostered. There were thousands indeed ready to 





* The first church in England, in which an American divine preached, was St. 
James’, Leeds. 
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respond to his appeal. He would have a sanctuary worthy of the 
worshippers, and the worshippers would have one too: he was ready 
beyond his proportion, yet not alone, to supply the means : the spirit 
of pious and intelligent Churchmanship, which would have the house 
of God not merely large and fine, but appropriate and christian, was 
touched to good effect in many hearts: and when the visible building 
was provided, and the strength, beauty, and unity of the spiritual 
church also was to be exemplified ; when the opportunity presented 
itself of affording the most important and intelligible signs of that 
christian fellowship which binds the whole body together ; many there 
were, even fathers in the Church, ready at his appeal to their kindred 
feelings, to join heart and hand in the inculcation of so important a 
lesson. If we can collect any thing of the character of the Vicar of 
Leeds from his works, he would be the first person gratefully to 
acknowledge the sympathy he has found in others, and the great alacrity 
with which his wishes have been met ; yet we must confess also that 
it was under his auspices that the effect was produced. The strings 
which were to be touched to elicit a full harmony of principles, of feeling, 
and of action, were there ; but who else could have so touched them as 
he has done? 

Dr. Hook’s own sermon, on the text, “The palace is not for man, 
but for the Lord God,” asserts the principles on which he has laboured 
effectually to erect a noble church in his wealthy and extensive parish. 
It would be doing him injustice to represent any particular passage as 
giving a summary of his views; but we must extract the following, 
with the remark that, the moment at which he could so speak must 
have been to him a happy moment indeed; and in whatever sense it 


might be cousistently with pure religion, a proud one. Canopied by 
the lofty roof which had risen under his auspices, and surrounded by 
thousands of worshippers, whose minds had been elevated by the solemn 
service, and the noble fabric, he might well say— 


“Tt has been to enable us thus to serve God according to the ceremonial, not of 
the middle ages, but of the existing Church of England, that this our ‘ beautiful house’ 
has been erected, a palace for the King of kings. We admit that there may be cir- 
cumstances under which the lowly hovel may be a fit place for christian worship, as 
well as for the preaching of the gospel; but then of the hovels that surround it, it 
ought to be the best. The tabernacle was but a tent; but then among the tents of 
wandering Israel it stood pre-eminent and conspicuous. We would not have the 
palace of our heavenly King inferior in magnificence to the palace of our earthly 
sovereign. But then our ideas of magnificence are relative. Heaven alone is mag- 
nificent. When we shall be in heaven, how insignificant will the most magnificent of 
earthly things appear to be! What is requisite is only that we should offer at all 
times of our best. If the sovereign of this land were led by circumstances to sojourn 
for a time in some poor village, the poor inhabitants of that village could not erect a 
sumptuous palace for their queen, nor would she expect it; but she would expect what 
loyal hearts would be proud to render, the very best accommodation the humble village 
could afford. And so in a retired hamlet, if we do feel shame to see a ruined church 
beside a princely mansion, or, still more disgraceful—(oh! disgrace of the Church 
that ever it should so be!) beside a decorated parsonage, yet we do not there expect 
a magnificent sanctuary. We merely desire to see it neat and cleanly, and so arranged 
that the services may in it be properly performed. But in a wealthy town, where our 
merchants, the princes of the earth, dwell in their ceiled houses, we should expect to 
behold a pious people lavishing their money in order to decorate the palace of their 
God; and they would feel shame to see his house alone unadorned by those arts in 
which He has inspired our Bezaleels and Aholiabs to excel. So have felt the Chureh- 
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men of Leeds. Nobly, generously, piously have they come forward, the rich with 
their gold, and the poor with their brass, all desirous, before they erect, as I trust they 
will do, a multitude of humbler oratories, as aisles to this church, in the poorer dis- 
tricts of the parish,—all desirous to see their parish church what the palace of their 
heavenly King ought in this great and generous town to be.””—Pp. 102—104. 





On the Sufficiency of the Parochial System, without a Poor Rate 
for the right Management of the Poor. By Tuos. CnatMeErs, 
D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Edinburgh. 
Glasgow: Collins. 1841. Bp. 335. 12mo. 


Tats little book labours under the usual disadvantages of Dr. 
Chalmers’ style. He possesses, however, as all allow, an earnestness 
of mind, to which, when he happens to take a right view, the reader 
yields himself with no little degree of pleasure. And here we think 
our author’s views are, in the main, right. To a certain extent, he 
adopts the principles of the late Mr. Malthus; i. e. he believes that 
pauperism may almost indefinitely be reduced ; and that real charity 
consists rather in teaching a man how to be independent, than in 
relieving his agen necessities. The dangerous tendencies of this 
theory meanwhile are corrected by his strong religious feelings, and 
by the fundamental hypothesis on which he rests the working of it; 
viz. that it is to be under the immediate control of the christian 
minister, and should avail itself of all those ties of responsibility on the 
one hand, and protection on the other, which the notion of parochial 
association necessarily engenders. 

But the chief value of the book consists in the details of a trial to 
which his system was subjected at Glasgow some years since. We 
shall endeavour briefly to explain his proceedings, and to state the 
result, as far at least as, from the unfortunate defects of his style, and 
the patchwork nature of the volume before us, we are able to under- 
stand them. In Glasgow, it appears that there is a fund raised by 
compulsory assessment for the general support of the poor, which is 
administered by the united “elders”* of the various congregations, 
and of which a ‘‘ town-hospital” is the type and impersonation. A 
portion of the collections made weekly at the doors of the several 
places of worship is also devoted to this object. Inthe year 1819 
Dr. Chalmers became minister of the parish of St. John’s, in Glas- 
gow, numbering a population of 10,000 people. He does not tell us 
what the annual cost of maintaining the poor had up to this time 





* We cannot forbear to quote, for the instruction of our readers, a bit of Scotch 
theology, with which Dr. Chalmers favours us, from “ the Second Book of Discipline.” 
“The whole policy of the Kirk consisteth in three things—doctrine, discipline, and 
distribution. Hence ariseth aesort of threefold office-bearers in the Kirk: viz., of 
ministers, preachers; elders, governors; and deacons, distributors. There is, in 
the New-Testament times of the Evangel, the ministry of the apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, pastors, and doctors, in the administration of the word; the eldership 
for the order and administration of the discipline; the deaconship to have the care 
of the ecclesiastical goods of the Church.” We really should like to know where 
any authority may be found for the existence of our second office named as superior 
to the order of the sacred ministry; for we presume that is superior which con- 
trols the other. 
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been ; but with a noble exercise of faith he at once undertook the 
whole charge. The poor already on the list were still to be supported 
out of the old funds, and through the town-hospital; but all future 
pauperism was to be provided for by the weekly alms of the congrega- 
tion. The parish was portioned out among active district visitors ; 
and incredible as it may seem, the average expenditure required 
during the first four years amounted only to 661. 6s. The number 
of paupers taken on was thirteen! 

o our mind, this statement manifestly proves too much; for sup- 
posing that by the activity and skill of the person administering the 
system, work was found for every able-bodied individual, it is quite 
impossible that so small a sum could have adequately provided for 
the bare casualties that must have occurred in so dense a popula- 
tion. Nevertheless the system certainly worked wonders ; for it was 
carried on in spite of a most vigorous and persevering opposition. 
However, Dr. Chalmers avers that it was very popular among the 
poor. It has now, however, been suffered to drop, after a successful 
experiment, says its projector, of eighteen years, because of the ingra- 
titude of the people of Glasgow, who still continued to tax the inhabi- 
tants of St. John’s, to the fund which they never used, and who 
broke through other of the covenants into which they had entered 
with Dr. Chalmers. Into the merits of these disputes we cannot 
enter. Dr. Chalmers was certainly viewed as an enthusiast and 
a visionary; and no doubt had his share of misrepresentation. We 
confess, however, that we do not see what right he had to claim a 
total exemption for St. John’s from the general assessment, so long as 
the original paupers of the parish continued to receive any assistance | 
from that quarter, as by the terms of the engagement they were to do. 
But here again Dr. Chalmers’ feelings are so strong, and his book is 
so overloaded with words, that we do not feel sure that we have 
caught his meaning. Nevertheless, we strongly advise those who 
are interested in the matter to examine for themselves. 


Notes of a Half-Pay in search of Health; or, Russia, Circassia, 
and the Crimea in 1839-40. By Capt. Jesse. London: 
Madden & Co, 2 vols. 8vo. 


Tue chief fault of these volumes is, that they are written without 
making due allowance for the circumstances of the writer in the 
country through which he was travelling. A dyspeptic valetudi- 
narian is not the person to encounter the discomforts of the Russian 

rovinces. We are not surprised, therefore, that he takes a very 
jaundiced view of affairs. Nevertheless, hig “ Notes” are interesting ; 
—how could they be otherwise upon such countries ?—and some of his 
reflections, as we shall show immediately, just ; but to apply Guizot’s 
definition of civilization to an empire like that of Russia appears to 
us absurd. We will now quote a passage or two from the book; and 
first upon the much litigated subject of the corn-laws :— 


‘* What is to happen in the event of a continental war [supposing the present pro- 
tection removed]? Has the policy of Russia in Persia and Central Asia been so 
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honest that we should be justified in trusting her even in peace ? She is quite as likely 
to form an alliance with any enemy we might have to-morrow as to keep her faith with us. 
In either of these cases, where is the cheap loaf? When I hear it stated that Russia 
is one of the countries on which we may in future possibly depend for bread, which, 
having been much on the continent, I invariably eat d discretion, the inward man 
exclaims loudly against a measure so likely to be short! 

“ With regard to the advantages we are to gain by her taking an increased quantity 
of manufactures, the idea is altogether a delusion: she will not alter her prohibitive 
tariff, nor is the mass of the people sufficiently advanced in their social system to 
require any even of the most ordinary comforts of civilization ; and if they were so, 
they have no money to go to market with. Let the working classes in England, 
whose expectations have been so much raised on this subject, be clearly made to 
understand the state of the poor in Russia, in times of plenty, and not be misled by 
the false idea that where corn is cheap there can be no distress; nor take it for 
granted that their wages will remain high, when the price of bread is low, supposing, 
which it is evident still remains quite a chance, the loaf is a cheap loaf after all. The 
low price of wheat in Russia, and the high price of wheat in England, are constantly 
compared ; and it is asserted that the poorer classes in the former country are better 
off than those in the latter ;—that the condition of a Russian serf is better than that 
of a poor man in England; when, in fact, there is perhaps no country in which more 
squalid poverty exists than in the great corn districts of Russia, where, in an average 
harvest, rye (not wheat), the staple article of food, is only five shillings the quarter.” 


We were much pleased with Capt. Jesse’s Strictures upon the 
Foundling Hospital of St. Petersburgh; an enormous institution, 
which receives all infants that are brought there, without inquiry :— 


“ It is monstrous to set up to admiration as one of the public charities of which a 
country should be proud, an establishment like this, offering as its boasted recom- 
mendation every facility for severing the tie between parent, nay, mother and child; the 
effect of which is, to keep up a perpetual canker in the morals of the people. From 
the manner and the scale on which it is conducted, it can be looked upon as nothing 
better than a premium upon vice ; and, as such, is taken wholesale advantage of by 
those who live within reach of it.”’ 





A Pilgrimage to Auvergne from Picardy to Le Velay. By Louisa 
Stuart CostE.Lo, Author of ‘‘ A Summer among the Bocages,” 
§c. 2vols. 8vo. London: Bentley, 1842. 


Ir appears that Miss Costello was attracted to this country as well 
by the reported beauty of its scenery—she calls it the Switzerland 
of France—as by the associations by which it was connected in her 
mind with the tales of Froissart. She was also naturally not unmindful 
of the success which attended the publication of her previous tour 
along the banks of the Loire. 

Miss Costello, both in style and information, is certainly superior 
to the mass of travellers and bookmakers. The following passages 
are quoted solely in regard of the testimony which they bear to an 
impotent but melancholy fact :— 

“To an eye accustomed, as we are in England, to see a crowd composed of all 
ranks [in the public walks of our towns] it is dreary and unpleasant to meet with no 
figures but those of peasants, in places where their manners are unsuitable ; and the 
knowledge of the reasons for this exclusiveness makes the fact less pleasant still. It 
cannot be concealed from the observer of the present state of France, that the superior 
orders live in a state of constant fear of those beneath them. The arrogance and purse- 
proud insolence of the latter, when circumstances bring forth an expression of their 
opinions, explains this feeling ; their envy and hatred of all those above them, and 
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their ignorant assumption, is too apparent to escape comment; and the only way to 
prevent unpleasant collision seems, to the better educated and gentler nurtured part 
of the community, to be by retiring and leaving the coast clear for the all-powerful 
and all-engrossing people ; who, in proportion as their wealth has increased, have lost 
all the respect and deference for others ; and though not a whit superior to their former 
selves, they are always looking forward to the time when an equal division of property 
shall make them superior to those who are not yet altogether degraded from a rank 


to which they were born.” 

“ The manufacturers never dream of these things [she is speaking of the ancient 
glories of the town of Soissons], content with their new and comfortable houses built 
upon the site of edifices where such strange doings abounded. ‘ Tout ¢a ce sont des 
choses de la religion, qu'on ne connait pas maintenant,’ is the reply to any inquiry on 


these auld warld subjects.” 
Such are the fruits of revolution! 


A Search into the Old Testament. By Josepu Hume, Translator 
into English Verse of ‘* Dante’s Inferno.” London: Longman 
& Co. 8vo. Pp. 304. 


Trapition speaks of a certain man who boasted that his horse had 
but two faults; and upon our conscience we believe that Mr. Hume’s 
book has not more. The faults in the quadruped, to be sure, were 
considerable—amounting to this: first, that it was almost impossible 
to catch him when loose ; and secondly, that he was not worth having 
when caught. Of this “ Search,” we would say, first, that we are 

uite unable to discover what the object sought for is; and we believe 
that the discovery, if possible, would not be worth the making. The 
author tells us, indeed, what he has not “ searched” for, viz.: “ the 
doctrines which have collected mankind into separate masses, desig- 
nated by different churches or congregations ;” and, above all, he 
protests that he has not searched for Him of whom the Apostle tells 
us that “ all the Scriptures testify.” But, we repeat, he nowhere tells 
us what is the object of his “ search.” 

There transpire, however, by the way, a few incidental discoveries 
which appear to have rewarded Mr. Hume’s search; and a speci- 
men or two we think it right not to withhold from our readers. 
1, He has “searched” and discovered that ‘“‘ mankind in connexion 
with religion may be divided into three classes—the Atheist, the 
Theist, the Revelationist.” 2. Again, our author has searched very 
diligently into the narrative of the deception practised by Jacob upon 
his father, because he tells us the “ pious mind cannot observe without 
a regret, and even an astonishment, that the functionaries holding 
authority of the various established Churches of Christendom, have 
so long allowed these passages to have been unexplained ;” especially 
has he “ searched” to ascertain why “‘ Rebekah should have instructed 
Jacob to obtain two kids for his father’s eating—this exuberance of 
meat for such a purpose seeming inconceivable; or why she should 
have attired her son in goodly raiment, to present his venison to his 
parent, then blind.” We regret to say that his search after all proves 
unavailing ; though he thinks that he is more successful in discovering 
how it happened that Esau should not have known from the appear- 
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ance of the kitchen that his brother had anticipated him in the prepa- 
ration of venison ; for he conjectures that Isaac had provided his sons 
with “ separate establishments ;” and indeed he considers that their 
standing in society was so respectable, that the “ culinary operations 
would not have been performed by either of the sons in person.” 
Incidental discoveries of this sort abound, passim—but we must not 
poach further on Mr. Hume’s manor. We shall already have suffi- 


ciently excited our reader’s curiosity—or disgust. 





Episcopacy and Presbytery. By the Rev. ArncnipaLp Boyp, A.M. 
Curate of the Cathedral of Derry. London: Seeley & Co. 1841. 
8vo. pp. 436. 


Ir has been a principle held and acted upon very generally of late 
years in our Church, that the fact of a doctrine having been once 
established against opposition is a sufficient discharge for all future 
generations from noticing any subsequent, especially weaker, attacks 
that may hereafter be renewed. Of this principle we are most decided 
opponents, and on several grounds. 1. The folios of our ancient 
divines are inaccessible to the great mass of modern readers. 2. By 
lapse of time their language is often unintelligible. 3. They were 
written exclusively for persons possessing a learned education. 4. 
Controversy (in minor points, at least) is constantly changing its 
ground. But further, we consider that there is a necessity imposed upon 
the Church not to decline the labour; for if the providence of God 
still declares that “ there must need be heresies,” it is fur the trial of 
our faith, and in order to call forth our active christian energies in 
behalf of the truth. Moreover, it often happens that in peaceful times 
admissions are made by the adversary, which it may be useful to 
recall and to collect. 

Upon these general grounds we have pleasure in noticing the pre- 
sent volume,—the result, it would seem, of a revival of the presby- 
terian controversy in the north of Ireland. We hail it also as an 
omen [for this we have to thank the dissenters] that the unrighteous 
compromise which recently existed in that quarter, reminding us too 
forcibly of the league with the Gibeonites, is at an end: we do not 
expect to hear again (for example) of the cathedral of Derry being 
lent to the presbyterians. 

And now a few words as to the intrinsic merits of Mr. Boyd's 
volume. It seems to be laboriously and skilfully prepared ; and we 
think may do good service in that portion of the Church to which he 
belongs. The author is what a short time since would have been 
called a low-Churchman ; and therefore, along with a very encouraging 
acquaintance with ecclesiastical antiquity, we are not surprised to find 
a lurking remnant of inconsistency. It is possible that this cireum- 
stance may recommend his book in certain quarters. We are tempted 
to notice one of these points, simply because it may be corrected in a 
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very few words. Mr. Boyd, after an evident struggle, admits the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration; but he qualifies it with two most 
untenable esvtiatian; first, that there are other means of regeneration 
besides baptism recognised by our Church; and secondly, that after 
regeneration we are to look for “conversion.” The first corollary 
he grounds on the use of the indefinite article in the Catechism, which 
speaks of a sacrament as “ a means of grace.” How singular that it 
should never have occurred to Mr. Boyd that the indefiniteness of the 
expression is altogether done away with by the previous answer, which 
states that there are “two only” sacraments, 7. e. two only means by 
which regeneration and the grace peculiar to the other sacrament are 
to be obtained ! 


“ Confessions of an Apostate,” by the Author of “ Felix de Lisle,” (London, 
Seeley and Burnside,) is really the most wicked book we ever met with. It is 
the imaginary history of a person who had been successively a Protestant,—a 
“ Puseyite” (as this abominable book would call it), and a Papist. The ground 
of his present despair, of course, is the fact of having once delighted in the 
“Tracts for the Times.” We really are surprised that any respectable pub- 
lisher should allow his name to appear upon the title-page of so unchristian 
and libellous a book. 


“ The Country Parson’s Wife,” (Hatchard,) as the author tells us, is intended 
as a continuation of, and companion for, Herbert’s “‘ Country Parson.” We 
cannot think that it is a very successful attempt ;—least of all do we think that 
Herbert himself would have fallen in love with the prototype of this description, . 
as it is well known he did with his own wife from the description given of her 
by a common friend. 


We have several times taken occasion to recommend Archdeacon Wilber- 
force's “ Scripture Stories ;” but we really now become alarmed in contem- 
plating the number of unsound and injudicious tales which appear to have been 
written in imitation of his very successful little books. “The History of Job,” 
(by the Author of “ Peep of Day,”—itself a most objectionable book,) is lying 
before us, which, besides doctrinal errors, has travestied Scripture in a way 
certainly not calculated to create reverence in the youthful mind. One specimen 
will suffice: “ Job had a wife, seven sons and three daughters. I ‘hoe his 
children were grown up, for his sons had houses of their own. There was a 
custom among Job’s sons which showed’ that they loved each other, They 
used te give a feast to each other by turns, upon particular days that they fixed 
upon ; and they always invited their sisters to come and dine with them. 1 
do not know whether they invited their friends to come also, but 1 suppose that 
they did. 1 think that Job did not go to these feasts, for he was a man that 
spent his time chiefly in doing good to the poor, and in judging the people and 
in prayer; and he had not much time for feasting.” Indeed we are almost 
disposed to think that these supplemental illustrations of Scripture can only 
come with effect, or even safety, from the sacred mouth of the parent. 


Some of our readers may perhaps not be aware that a new edition of 
“Warton’s History of English Poetry” was lately published by Mr.Tegg, in three 
volumes. It contains a large accession of notes by several of the best scholars 
and antiquarians of the day. The historian of our poetry, like the biographer 
of our poets, lived in a degenerate age; nevertheless, his work is still the best 
introduction to a very interesting study. 
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From the same quarter has also just proceeded a reprint of “« Wheatley on the 
Common Prayer,” which sells at nearly one-third less than the edition pub- 
lished at Oxford. For ourselves, we certainly prefer giving a few shillings extra 
in order to secure correctness and accuracy, which cannot always be depended 
on in cheap editions; but there are many for whose sake it is desirable to have 
our standard works at as low a price as possible; and it is certainly encou- 


raging to find that books of this character are beginning to supersede less sound 
productions. 


It is our painful duty to announce that Mr. Howitt has published a second 
series of “ Visits to Remarkable Places.” Those who are at all acquainted with 
the man or his writings will not need to be warned that the book abounds 
with all sorts of inaccuracies. We must, however, give one specimen of the 
beautiful taste with which he illustrates his subjects :—Near to Seaton Delaval, 
in the county of Durham, is found “ The Monk’s Stone,” a memorial of the 
penitence of an ancestor of the house of Delaval, who sought to atone for the 
crime of manslaughter by the surrender of a large estate to a religious house. 
The person murdered was a monk of the said house; and the ground of offence 
was that he had made free with a pig which was roasting in the squire’s 
kitchen. The inscription on the stone is— 


“Oh! horrid dede ! 
To kill a man for a pigge’s hede !” 


and Mr. Howitt’s comment is as follows :—‘ How the pious rogues must have 
laughed in their sleeves as they solaced themselves over the tragedy of the 
‘pigge’s hede!’ By the bye, this notable verse should be repeated with a 


hollow voice, a slow tone, and a solemn look, and it has quite a swinish sublime 
about it.” 


The “ Letters of the Rev. Henry James Prince to his Christian Brethren at 
St. David’s College, Lampeter,” are more nearly profane than any professedly 


religious publication we have lately met with, We had heard much of the lax 
proceedings at Lampeter; but these letters betoken a state of things which 
seems to call imperatively for the interference of the visitor. As for a person 
who illustrates the theory of spiritual communion by mathematical diagrams, 


so far from being fit to “‘ teach others,” we really think that he should be placed 
under restraint. 


Mr. Jameson's “ New Zealand, South Australia, and New South Wales,” 
(London, Smith and Elder,) gives, in the compass of one moderate volume, 
just such information as a person meditating emigration to one of those colonies 
would require. We have seen nothing before so complete or (apparently) so 
impartial. 


“ Discursive Remarks on Modern Education, by E. L.” (London, Cadell, 
8vo. pp. 102,) belongs to that class of respectable publications whose fate it is, 
in these stirring times, to fall almost still-born from the press. The authoress 
is evidently a person of sound principles, and of some experience in teaching ; 
but her voice will not be heard amid the turmoil of the elements. 


Some books, like other ‘‘ coming events,” “ cast their shadows so far before 
them,” that their characters are fixed and established before they come into the 
hands of the general reader. Such has been the case with two volumes of very 
interesting “ Letters from the Baltic,” lately published by Mr. Murray, and 
which therefore we have forborne to notice at length, as altogether a work of 
supererogation. One exception only do we feel it necessary to make to our 
otherwise unlimited commendation, and that is as regards a habit of irreverently 
and unnecessarily (irreverently because unnecessarily) quoting Scripture. 
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Of another book, also, Stephens’ “ Incidents of Travel in Central America,” 
83 vols., we find that our praise would come too late. It is the record of some 
very extensive and able researches, which testify to the existence of ruined 
cities of great splendour, hitherto unknown to fame; and which are now only 
to ve discovered by a most laborious use of the woodman’s axe. What may be 
the date of these remains can at present only be guessed. Mr. Stephens thinks 
that four or five centuries in those tropical climates may account for the wilder- 
ness of vegetation in which they are enveloped; and he is disposed to assign 
them to a period not very long anterior to the Spanish invasion. Sketches are 
given of some of the most interesting architectural objects, as idols, temples, &c. 
In one day Mr. Stephens met also with ruins of seven gigantic churches,—a 
problem which the a we may safely say, will never be required to 
solve in any country colonized by the English. For further information, we 
refer the reader to the volumes themselves, which, together with “ Grey’s Aus- 
tralia” and the work mentioned above, we consider to be the books of the 
season. 


“The Christian Diary,” &c. (Hastings, 1842,) is a series of religious re- 
flections for every day in the year. Being dedicated to, and of course meant 
for ‘* The Christian Public of all Denominations,” it is not suitable, as a whole, 
for those who think a variety of denominations wrong. The author seems a 
well-intentioned person, and can now and then write so pleasingly, that we 
wish he knew better what Christ’s Church and what Catholic Theology are. 


“Twelve Sonnets on Colyton Church,” &c. by John Farmer, (Wertheim, 
1842,) are the productions seemingly of an amiable and well-principled man. 
His whole tone is so modest, and he appears so little to have intended, in the 
first instance, that they should obtrude themselves beyond the locality to which 
they relate, that criticism is in some measure disarmed. Nevertheless, we are 
bound to say that they are not good sonnets. As the author is a young man, 
and as sonnets are a very difficult form of art, (in regard to which our readers 
know we are peculiarly fastidious,) we say this with the less pain; inasmuch ~ 
as the two circumstances in question render our adverse sentence less final. 
Mr. Farmer may improve, but before he undertakes sonnets again, he must be 
a far more practised versifier than he is at present. They are nothing, unless 
they are perfect. 


“Part the First of a Defence of the Church of England, in a Series of 
Essays,” by a Clergyman, (Priest, Thetford; Simpkin and Marshall, London, 
1841,) is both well-informed and well-principled. 


* Notes on the Book of Genesis,” &c. by one of the Professors of the British 
College, (Hamilton, 1841,) embrace, of necessity, too many varied matters for 
us to have an opinion of their merits without careful examination. 


We hope shortly to take much more particular notice than we can at present 
of one of the most admirable and delightful books which has lately appeared, 
“Remarks on Church Architecture, with Illustrations,” by the Rev. J. L. 
Petit, M.A. (Burns, 1841.) In the meantime, we heartily recommend to the 
lovers of architecture these two volumes, in which they will find much know- 
ledge combined with much thought. 


We ought long before now to have noticed an elegant work, which has been 
coming out in parts, ten of which are expected to complete it, (if they have 
not already done so,)—‘“ A History of British Forest Trees,” &c. by P. J. 
Selby, F.L.S. &c. (Van Voorst.) The subject is one which precludes our 
passing any opinion on the text; but we may say that it is very attractive. 


Mr. Maitland has just given to the world two pamphlets,—one a re-publi- 
cation from the British Magazine, entitled ‘ Six more Letters on Foxe's Acts 
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and Monuments,” &c. (Rivingtons, 1841;) the other, ‘‘ Remarks on the Rev. 
S. R. Cattley’s Defence of his Edition of Foxe’s Martyrology,” (Rivingtons, 
1842.) Mr. M.’s learning and shrewdness stand in no need of eulogium from 
us. Those interested in the controversy must possess themselves of the two 
pamphlets. 


We regret to perceive that the Camden Society of Cambridge are suffering 
their publications to be characterised by a flippancy of tone and a sort of conceit 
which is not only contrary to all good taste, and specially out of place in those 
who would “ build the waste places of Jerusalem,” but which must inevitably 
excite the jealousy of a large portion of their brethren. The “ wise-hearted” 
alone among the people were permitted by Moses to have any share in rearing 
the tabernacle: the same qualification will God look for in the restorers of his 
Church. These remarks have been extorted from us by a paper on the “ His- 
tcry of Pews,” which, while it displays very laborious research, is the product of 
an unchastened, and therefore we must say, uncatholic mind. We do hope 
that this spirit will not be allowed to mar the usefulness of a very promising 
Society. 


Since writing the above, Mr. Paget’s ‘‘ Milford Malvoisin,” a tale illustrating 
the evils and absurdities of the pew system, has reached us. It is marked by 
the same humour, good taste, and feeling, as the author's previous volumes, in 
all these respects affording a remarkable contrast to the production just named ; 
and no one, we are sure, who has read “ St. Antholin’s” will be satisfied to leave 
“ Milford Malvoisin” unread. There is one point, however, (to which we have 
already alluded in this number,) in which we think even Mr. Paget offends, 
and thatis in the selection cf his names, which are more fitted for a pantomime 
or farce than for a book illustrated with engravings of churches. We allude 
to such names as Dr. Fustiefowl and Miss Wrinkletrap. We must say, also, 
that we think it unfair to throw all the blame of architectural monstrosities upon 
churchwardens, when rectors and vicars were much more in fault. And should 
it not be considered that much of the evil, as far as it rests at all with church- 
wardens, is to be attributed to an indisposition to change, a habit which in these 
days ought certainly not be dealt hardly with? 


“ Corn-Law Opposition detected and exposed, and its real nature laid bare ; 
a Few Words addressed to People of Common Sense, by a Plain Man;” (J. 
Ollivier, 1842,)—is an excellent pamphlet. It fully redeems the promise of 
its title, and gives a complete view of the artful and delusive schemes adopted 
by many of the opponents of the present corn-laws. It displays in every page 
a thoroughly English spirit. The comparison between the respective advan- 
tages derived by the country from the manufactories and the landholders is 
well worthy of attention. 


“ The true Difference betwixt the Principles and the Practices of the Kirk 
and the Church of Scotland,” &c., by the Rev. R. Calder, (Moffat, 1841.) ‘This 
is a reprint, under the auspices, we believe, of the able and orthodox Mr. Ste- 
phen, of a pamphlet of other days, by one of the Scottish clergy, ejected, for 
conscience sake, from his preferment, and afterwards subjected to the cruel 
persecution of the Presbyterians. It is very interesting and important. 


From Mr. Stephen, too, has just proceeded “ A Companion to the Fasts and 
Festivals,” (Moffat, 1842.) We have great pleasure in recommending it. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has recently issued two 
useful tracts: —“ Debt; its Peril, Pains, and Penalties;” and “The Parish 
Church” (by Dr. Molesworth). The latter is illustrated by several neat 
wood-cuts. . 
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“ Practical Suggestions on Church Reform, by the Rev. Thomas Spencer, 
M.A., Perpetual Curate of Hinton Charter-house, &c.” is the title given to a 
tract, which for shallowness and heresy resembles those with which the press 
was deluged nine years ago. The influence under which it was so, is so much 
by-gone, that we should not be apt to dread much from the present pamphlet, 
were it not that we know that error and treason are never harmless, and that 
we see the words “ eighth thousand” on the title-page. Wherever it is circu- 
lated, the clergy must descend to the task of counteracting this utterance of the 
trash and disloyalty with which the author’s mind is filled. 


After a suspension of some duration, Winkle’s ‘Cathedrals of England and 
Wales” (Tilt and Bogue) are again in progress. This third volume will complete 
the work; and, as the numbers are double ones, that event does not seem very 
distant. Hereford, which is lying before us, is a great improvement on Glou- 
cester, the beautiful tower of which was most unworthily represented in Mr. 
Winkle’s engravings. 


We call attention to the Report of the Scottish Episcopal Church Society for 
1841, which we hope to have appended (if not to the present) to our next 
number. The formation of the London Committee is a very important new 
feature in the Society’s proceedings. 


Similar interest belongs to a “‘ Pastoral Letter to the Clergy, and other Members 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, from their Bishops.” (New 
York, 1841.) 


“ Thoughts on the Christening of the Prince of Wales,” (Burns, 1842,) a 
cheap tract for distribution, will be found very interesting. The author gives 
an account of the conversion of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and of the baptism 
of several of our early princes. 


“‘ A new Tract for the Times,” attributed generally to the Rev. Miles Jackson, 
for many years the leader of low-Churchmen in Leeds, has issued from the | 
press. It contains 120 pages of misrepresentations, personalities, and anti- 
christian spirit ; and it has been answered by the Rev. G. A. Poole, in a pamphlet 
of six pages, with that gentleman’s usual ability, and in a tone and spirit which 
would be in themselves a sufficient reply. Mr. Poole’s pamphlet is entitled 
“A Letter to the Churchmen of Leeds,” &c. (Green, Leeds; Burns, London, 
1842 ;) and it deserves a wide circulation. As the causes which called for 
it at Leeds exist elsewhere, the remedy which is suitable in one case, may well 
be in another. 


We ought sooner to have noticed Mr. Bird’s beautiful and orthodox “ Lent 
Lectures,” (Seeley and Burnside, 1841.) They have given us much 
gratification. 


“A Tract on Regeneration,” by the Rev. R. Anderson, of Brighton, (Hatchards, 
and Burns, 1842,) is, like every thing else of the author’s, orthodox and useful. 
We may also mention that the second volume of his Exposition of St. John’s 
Gospel has come out, completing the work. 


The Bishop of Barbados’ Sermon, preached at the consecration of the Bishop 
of New Zealand, (Rivingtons, 1841,) must, for every reason, command atten- 
tion ; and so we trust will one by Archdeacon Manning, entitled, “ ‘The Mind 
of Christ the Perfection and Bond of the Church,” preached at a meeting of the 
diocese of Calcutta, before its late Bishop. (Mason, Chichester, 1841.) 


“* Preaching Christ,” by the Rev. E. Auriol, (Seeley, 1841 ;) “ The Prospects 
of Africa,” by the Rev. F. D. Morgan, (Seeley, 1841 ;) ‘The Lord’s House,” 
by the Rev. G. E. Biber, LL.D.; “ The Standard of Faith,” by the Rev. J. 
Davies, B.D. (Hatchards, 1841 ;) are the titles of sermons which we have to 
acknowledge. Some of the clergy who feel tempted to controversy on occasion 
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of having to preach at Visitations, must remember that there is a Canon which 
bears on the subject. 


“A Sermon preached at the Opening of Christ Church, Bolton,” by the Rev. 
J. Slade, M.A. &c., will be found very interesting, as having welcomed into 
the unity of the Church a late Wesleyan minister, along with six of the local 
preachers, and some of the leading members of the congregation. 





CHRIST CHURCH, STREATHAM. 


We trust that our friends will accept the highly-finished steel engraving of 
the exterior of this church, prefixed to our present number, as our best apology 
for the delay in its appearance. The interior view, which accompanies it,* 
represents the building as it is intended to be finished, with the ceiling pan- 
nelled, and the decorations painted. The only decorations yet executed, are 
three very richly painted glass windows in the apsis, representing the Trans- 
figuration, presented by — Fuller, Esq., of Streatham. In this view, also, the 
pulpit (to which we have adverted in a former number) is placed where it was 
originally intended to be. The present position, in the centre of the church, is 
both indecorous and unsightly. It is a blot on the design, which we trust speedily 
to see removed. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed in this department. } 





A PLAN FOR THE FORMATION OF COLLEGES OF “ BISHOPS’ 
FELLOWS,” JIN THE SEVERAL DIOCESES OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 

A Letter addressed to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


[Tuts letter, of course, is not published without the permission of the prelate 
towhom it is addressed: I am anxious, however, to state that the Bishop is 
not pledged to any one of the details. The most that he can fairly be con- 
sidered to sanction, in allowing the publication, is the general principle, that 
something is wanted, in order to render the Church adequate to the perform- 
ance of the duties required of her; and that it is well that a variety of plans 
should be proposed and discussed, in order to the selection of that which 
may appear best suited. Whatever practical measures may be adopted 
must proceed from the Bishops themselves. ] 


My Lorp,—I am aware that the announcement of a new “ Plan,’’ 
involving, as will be anticipated, new machinery and a large ex- 
penditure, will be received by many persons with great jealousy and 
distrust. So many expedients have been promulgated of late years 
for the extension and confirmation of the Church, and so many ex- 
periments have absolutely been set on foot, of the ultimate success 





* We regret that the size of our page does not admit of the showing these plates 
to the best advantage. Separate copies, however, printed in a folio size, may be had 
of the publisher, at a small cost. 
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and permanency of which it is impossible yet to predicate, that a 
fresh proposal could only expect a very cold reception. I am anxious, 
therefore, to assure your Lordship that my object is to promote the 
union and consolidation of existing machinery, rather than to originate 
a fresh agency. 

That ‘the staff” of the Church,—using that term to express either 
the collective bench of Bishops, with their various officials ; or taking 
the Bishops as the representative of the body of Clergy, in each 
separate diocesan church,—is unable to meet all the demands that are 
being made upon it, might, I conceive, almost be assumed ; or, if 
proof be needed, it will be found in the various expedients or ex- 
periments proposed or undertaken within the last few years. It may 
be well to enumerate some few principal ones. 

1. The earliest attempt at increasing the ministerial agency of the 
Church was embodied in the Church Building Society, of which 
branches have more recently been organized in most dioceses. And, 
in point of fact, the Diocesan Associations alone fall within the proper 
scope of our inquiries; for they differ (at least many of them) in this 
very important respect from the parent from which they proceeded, 
that they embrace not only the building, but also the endowment or 
supply of churches. 

2. But more recently two distinct* societies—the Additional 
Curates Fund and the Pastoral Aid Society, have devoted themselves 
to the supply of an increased number of labourers in the vineyard, and 
are now straining every nerve to gather in the plentiful harvest. 

3. More lately, various Bishops have delegated a portion of their 
office to Diocesan Boards of Education: viz. for the training and 
sending forth fit and accredited schoolmasters, according to the 77th 
canon; and for the inspection of schools, which was ever considered 
to be a work inherent in the Episcopal office. 

4. In addition to these measures, and still more recently, Diocesan 
Colleges have in more instances than one been opened, for improving 
clerical education; and a very strong feeling is spread throughout 
the country that such a step is imperatively called for. 

And besides these wants, which as many associations have been 
framed to supply, attention has been drawn to many other crying 
evils in our system—as the inadequacy of the number of Bishops; the 
want of a college for missionaries ; cheap places for the education of 
orphan and other sons of poor Clergy; the lack of bodies of men 
devoted either to literature as a profession, or to intercessory prayer ; 
also of a lower order in the ministry, and of a sort of ‘ unattached 
corps,” who shall be ready to follow the disposal of their diocesan, 
moving from station to station as he should see fit. 

Having enumerated so large a catalogue of wants, I almost fear, my 
Lord, that I may seem to be “ proving too much,” if I say that the 
plan I have to propose is calculated to meet them all. Yet so it 
appears to me; and I must now beg your Lordship’s attention while 





* Some few years before, a society had been formed in your Lordship’s diocese, ‘in 
aid of Queen Anne’s Bounty,”—the objects of which are to assist in maintaining 
additional Clergymen and in building parsonage houses. 
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I develop the principal details of it. I propose, then, that there 
should be in each diocese, what I venture to call a “College of 
Bishops’ Fellows,” immediately attached to the residence of the 
Bishop—where he has two residences, to the one in the country, in 
preference to a town residence. The “fellows,” who should var 
in number according to the wants of the diocese, world be elected by 
the Bishop, and be at his sole and entire disposal. Marriage of 
course would exclude from the society; and it would be desirable 
that the Bishop should be invested with power to remove them at 
any time from the college, when they ceased to be serviceable to the 
ends of the institution ; though, as will presently be seen, the variety of 
occupation will be so great, as to render such a step scarcely ever, if 
ever, necessary. 

In order to explain the nature of the plan more precisely, I will 
iy the college to consist of twelve fellows; of these, two should 
be devoted to study, one of whom at least should always be upon the 
spot. It is obvious that these would be of great service as counsellors 
to their diocesan: they would examine candidates for holy orders ; 
and under them might be placed a theological library, which, sub- 
ject to certain regulations, should be available to the general use of 
the Clergy. Three others should be employed in superintending 
education: one in directing the studies of candidates for orders, for 
whom accommodation would be provided in the peomagg a second 
should preside over the school for training masters, which should 
likewise be under the same roof; and the third be employed in in- 
specting schools in various parts of the diocese. Among these five 
would be distributed the duty of celebrating the daily service, which, 
I believe, in some Bishops’ palaces is neglected. One (if required) 
might be appointed domestic chaplain and secretary; and the six 
(or seven) remaining would be at the disposal of the Bishop, as the 
service of the diocese might seem to demand. I have not spoken of 
any superior of the college, because the office might be held by any 
one of the fellows in residence, whom the Bishop should please, from 
time to time, to appoint. 

Each fellow would possess a small sitting-room and bed-room. 
There would be a common dining hall for all the inmates of the 
college, distributed at separate tables; the fare at each table being of 
the plainest description. 

The funds of the college should constitute a common stock ; from 
whence the expenses of those fellows who are absent from home on 
service would be defrayed. A very small sum would suffice for the 
private income of each fellow. Into the question of pecuniary means, 
I do not feel called upon to enter, further than presently to show 
that the expense would not be so great as might be supposed. The 
first point to decide is the expediency of the measure proposed ; if 
that be decided in the affirmative, I shall not despair of means being 
found. Something might be expected from the voluntary offerings of 
the fellows. But I shall return to this subject. 

It is now time to enumerate some of the principal instances in which 
on beneficial results of the plan under consideration would be 
elt. 


NO. XIV.—=-N. 5S. Hu 
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1. It may seem scarcely necessary to point out the great variety 
of cases in which such a disposable force would be of the greatest 
possible service. Your Lordship will know, for example, how 
frequently the building of a church is postponed beyond the right 
season, in consequence of the difficulty of procuring an endowment; 
whereas upon the falling in of some life or lives, there will be ample 
funds. 9 desirable, then, that the Bishop should have it in his 
power to supply the temporary want from his own resem Or again, 
take the case of a Clergyman worn out with age or other infirmity : 
the Bishop, partly from the State having unfortunately made laws 
upon the subject, which he is apprehensive will not support him in 
interfering, and partly also from the poverty of the benefice, is un- 
willing to require the maintenance of a curate: how gladly, under 
these circumstances, would he have it in his power to send a curate 
at little or no cost to the incumbent! The ordinary cases of an 
additional Clergyman being required in consequence of an increase of 
duty need not be specified. It would not be designed, however, 
save in peculiar cases, to afford permanent relief from the body of 
fellows. Nor would it be a slight advantage that the command of 
such a body of men would materially strengthen the hands of the 
Bishop, and enable him to make his influence felt in a more directly 
practical way than it is at present. 

2. Something is manifestly wanting in order to the more ecclesias- 
tical working of our different societies; and I do not see how that 
improvement is to be effected save by one of two expedients; either by 
an increase of Bishops, or by an increase of their officers: and in the 


way of the former, regard being had to the present relations of Church . 


and State, I apprehend that insurmountable * objections will be found. 
Your Lordship, I am sure, cannot be satisfied with the way in which 
even our best constituted societies are necessarily conducted—both at 
head-quarters and in the several dioceses. Everything is left to 
Mr. Secretary So-and-So: he has no one with whom to consult upon 
important questions; and the only clumsy expedient which occurs to 
him in assuming what he feels to be an unwarrantable authority, is 
to personify a board or a committee which exists only in theory. A 
most inconvenient diversity of practice is the necessary result. The 
societics begin indeed to taunt one another with the want of ecclesias- 
tical order; but it would be difficult to point out one, which, both 
practically and theoretically, acts up to the Church’s system. But 
did such a body as that of Bishops’ Fellows exist, the various dioce- 
san societies might at once fall under their management, and thus 
acquire a unity, and consequently a vigour of action, from which they 
are at present very far removed. Or rather, one might hope that they 
would all be merged in one general Diocesan Church Fund, which 
should be applied, without restriction of purpose, to the service of the 
Church, at the discretion of the Bishop. 

3. As another very valuable result of this measure, we might look, 
I think, for an authoritative statement from each Bishop of the spiritual 





* This (as were all the main parts of this letter) was written some time before the 
appearance of Mr, Gresley’s or Mr. Palmer’s pamphlet, 
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wants of the several dioceses. Attention has recently been drawn to 
the destitution of portions of the metropolis, of Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and other of the larger towns ; but, as respects the general face 
and circumstances of the country, we are still in the dark. Nor do I 
think that we know the worst. It sounds of course very deplorable, 
and is, nationally, most disgraceful, that thousands of poor persons in 
our manufacturing towns, are, in the matter of spiritual supervision, 
by us, wholly se eg for—as sheep without shepherds. But 
these crying evils happily contain a remedy within themselves. There 
is that whereon to rest an appeal, which no christian heart can refuse ; 
and along with great poverty is found usually abundance of riches. 
But I apprehend, if we were to have the smaller and non-manufacturin 
towns thoroughly examined, and accurately reported on, there woul 
appear an amount of destitution, not equal of course in degree to that 
which prevails elsewhere, nor perhaps so demonstrable in figures and 
statistical tables, but fully as much calculated to engage the sympathies 
of one who knows the value of souls. 

In a large city or town, consisting of several parishes, it will 
generally happen that in one or more there is a deficiency of church 
accommodation ; which, for persons whose calculations are based 
solely upon figures, may make a case: but the experience of every 
one will suggest, that it is no uncommon thing for the parish next 
adjoining to have a superfluity of room in their church; and thus 
the abundance of one supplies what is lacking to the other. Besides, 
it is notorious that in these large towns masses of persons are congre- 
gated, who are by birth and education aliens to our faith. 

But contrast, my Lord, with this the condition of the small market 
town, which, with a population of three thousand, a vicarage of 1201., 
without any parsonage-house, has accommodation for about seven 
hundred in the church; which, however, being parcelled out into 
pews, is not really available to that extent. The only persons above 
the rank of tradesmen in the town, besides the half-famished Clergy- 
man (who is probably obliged to take pupils, in order to eke out a 
scanty maintenance for his family), are two apothecaries, three attor- 
neys, one land-surveyor, and two persons, who having made enough in 
business to secure to themselves a decent competency, have adopted 
the motto, “ Live while you live ;” interpreting the said motto to mean, 
that as they have none to whom they care to leave their money, and, 
moreover, are indebted solely, as they think, to their industry for 
procuring it, they are resolved to spend it in that way which promises 
to minister most largely to their personal comforts and enjoyments. 
In a town so circumstanced, the two or three hundred families excluded 
from the parish church, have no neighbouring place of worship of 
which to avail themselves. The Clergyman and churchwardens 
shrug their shoulders when asked for seats; the retired tradesmen 
above-named have no thought of relinquishing an inch of their square, 
well-cushioned pews; that a Bishop and Archdeacon possessing juris- 
diction exist, is a fact barely known, certainly not understood, in the 
town. And the sole alternative for the unprovided families seems to 
be, either wholly to abstain from all acts of social worship, or to be- 
come partakers in the schism of some dissenters, 
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Your experience, my Lord, will, I am sure, bear me out in what I 
have stated. Would it not then be a great advantage, if each diocese 
had its authoritative “‘ Notitia” at hand, in order that the many charit- 
able and wealthy members of our Church might know the extent of 
the evil under which we are labouring ; and where assistance is most 
needed? Indeed, were the matter placed in the proper light, and by 
the proper authorities, even before the two retired tradesmen above 
mentioned, I should not despair of, at least, a legacy on their decease, 

It may appear at first sight that I am wandering from the matter in 
hand; but in point of fact every thing that tends to awaken us toa 
consciousness of the magnitude of the evil under which we labour, 
is, in so far, a justification of any proposed remedial measures: and 
this I must beg your Lordship to accept as my excuse, while I venture 
a little more into detail upon this point—the spiritual statistics (if 
I may so speak) of the agricultural districts. Let a bond fide survey 
be made of every diocese, which, without exaggerating or extenuating 
aught, should boldly and faithfully make known what is wanting in 
every parish, for the full and effectual preaching of the gospel, both 
to young and old, poor and rich, in a manner, as far as may be, not 
unbecoming the Lord of hosts; and I feel confident that the people 
would ‘willingly offer themselves.” A single specimen would almost 
be enough to rouse the whole Church ; for let even the best conditioned 
diocese be taken, and we should find a state of things that would 
quite appal us. For example, let the inquiry embrace the following 
heads :—1. Churches ; 2. Schools; 3. Clergy. Concerning the first, 
let it be inquired, If there are churches enough in the parish? (2.) If 
the church (or churches) is capable, according to its present arrange- . 
ment, of accommodating all the families in the place? (3.) If the 
church (or churches) is in a state of good repair, and decent order? 
2. Concerning schools, let it be inquired, If the different classes of 
society—the middle as well as the lower—are provided with suitable 
means for the education of their children? 3. Lastly, let it be 
ascertained, If there is a sufficient number of Clergy? If they are 
well and sufficiently paid for their services? and are capable, as respects 
age and health, and other causes (as well moral as physical), of exer- 
cising* an efficient pastoral superintendence over the flock? Various 
minor points of inquiry might also, at the same time, be embraced ; 
as, e.g. the amount contributed by the various parishes to the Church 
fund, or the sum of money raised annually as sacramental alms, and 
other matters which the Bishops might think it desirable to ascertain. 
With documentary evidence of this sort in their possession, they would 
be able to put forth an appeal that could not be resisted ; and it may, 
perhaps, be allowed a simple Presbyter to express his opinion, that uo 
effectual remedy can be applied to the present evil, disorganized state 
in which we are circumstanced, till the ne of the Church vindicate 
for themselves, more generally, their high place and station, as the 
responsible pastors of every parish in their respective dioceses. 
know that their hands are most inconveniently tied by acts of parlia- 
ment; and I am aware, also, that some Clergymen are to be found, 





* It would not be necessary publicly to expose the names of the inefficients: it 
would be enough to give their aggregate number. 
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who will stand to the utmost upon their presbyteral rights. Still, it 
appears to me, that the Bishops have themselves very much to blame 
for the existence of this disposition. They have leaned hitherto too 
much upon acts of parliament ; but let them try a moral and spiritual 
appeal to the consciences of their Clergy, and I verily believe that they 
will be met by no unwilling or tardy obedience. Both Clergy and 
laity are waiting to be led. There is, throughout the land, a vast 
amount of religious energy pent up, which desires only a safe channel 
in which to pour itself forth. The vast numbers of unauthorized 
schemes, which are rife in the Church, testify to this fact. But people 
have for some time observed, with regret, that the good which they do 
is not unmixed with evil; the condition of conscientious Churchmen 
is beginning to be something like that of the Egyptians, during the 
plague of darkness: “they saw not one another; neither rose any 
from thefr place.” How great a boon, then, would they consider it, 
if the Bishops, in their several dioceses, might be induced to set them- 
selves boldly forward, and direct how the Lord's work may best be 
done ! 

The great extent of the English dioceses has, at present, rendered 
this almost impossible. Would not the Bishops then, my Lord, find 
Colleges of Fellows a most useful institution in this respect also ? 
An officer appointed immediately by the Bishop, from his college, 
would be able to report more impartially and fearlessly than could 
the rural dean, who, being commonly a neighbour, is restrained by 
personal feelings from exposing very rigorously the imperfections of 
his brethren. The complement of diocesan officers is, at present, so 
inadequate, that it is difficult for a Bishop to acquire anything like an 
individual knowledge of the several parishes committed to his care ; 
and yet, without such a minute and familiar knowledge, it is obvious 
that the affairs of the Church cannot be satisfactorily conducted. 
Bishops have not been able to become personally acquainted even 
with their Clergy ; and it is owing to the want of accurate and authentic 
information that they have of late years confined the exercise of the 
Episcopal authority to cases of public scandal; leaving each Clergy- 
man to manage the affairs of his parish as may suit his own views of 
ministerial responsibility. Your Lordship, I am sure, has sincerely 
regretted this apparent necessity. The office of a Bishop, we know, is 
to set in order whatever (without exception) “is wanting,” in every 

arish throughout his diocese; a commission which must not only 
justify, but require him, in the sight of God (independently of human, 
and especially civil laws) habitually to inquire of each individual 
Clergyman, whether aught is “wanting” in that sphere in which he 
is set to labour, for the full and effectual building up of his people in 
the faith and fear of God. For example, not only, I would humbly 
submit, can there be no impropriety or want of delicacy in the Bishop 
informing Mr. A. that a school, or second service, or sermon (as it 
may be) is grievously wanted in his parish ; or that his curate, Mr. B. 
would be better suited for a different sphere of duty ; that the singing is 
improperly conducted, or the house of God not well cared for, 
although the matter has not been formally presented by the church- 
wardens: but I am sure that every thoughtful person will admit, that 
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we should not rest satisfied till we have placed our Bishops in a con- 
dition fearlessly and effectually to exercise such interference. We, 
the Church at large that is, have tied the hands of our Bishops, and 
it behoves us (and therefore, my Lord, it is that I venture to address 
you) to do what we can, each in his own sphere, to release them. And, 
further, I would desire by all means to strengthen their position. The 
object of this letter is to suggest a plan by which that end may be 
promoted ; and should it fail in its immediate aim, it will not 
be without use, if it shall have the slightest influence in increasing 
the moral weight which shall be accorded them by willing Clergy and 
congregations: for I repeat, my Lord, what is indeed most obvious, 
that it is upon the inherent authority of his office, rather than upon 
legal privileges, that the successor of the apostles must ever rely. I 
say that this is obvious, partly because the law can only contemplate 
extreme cases, and cannot possibly provide for the innumerable contin- 
gencies and combinations of circumstances which are ever occurring 
in. the world; and partly because (as painful experience in the Dean of 
York's case proves) legal authority is not unfrequently purchased at 
the expense of a much more valuable and earlier right, inherent in the 
office by divine appointment, not given by man, and therefore only 
revocable by him, when the holders have consented to receive it as his 
gift, and to exercise it in his name. 

4, The bearing which the proposed plan would have upon the 
education of Clergy, is a subject of such extreme importance, as to 
demand particular notice. The colleges which have been opened in 
some dioceses, contemplate the giving a professional education to 
candidates for the ministry, who have already taken a degree at one . 
of the universities. It would be difficult to over-rate the value of 
such institutions: they would be included, as has been already stated, 
in the foundation of colleges of Bishops’ Fellows; and the end attained 
with much greater economy. But it appears to me, that the wants 
of the Church are much more extensive than what these institutions 
propose to supply. Their object is to improve clerical education, but 
in improving it, they necessarily increase the expense of it; while 
what we require isa facility for educating more Clergy,and at a less cost, 
as well as the improvement of existing means ; and one of the most 
difficult problems to solve (as the experiments at Durham and Lam- 
peter testify) is, how this object can be secured. Do I say too much, 
my Lord, in asserting that the retired situation, the strict discipline, 
and the holy character imparted to the place, by the residence of the 
Bishop and his fellows, would afford the best possible opportunities for 
accomplishing this great object, equally with the former? The for- 
mation of the character would here proceed concurrently with the 
needful instruction of the mind; and in lieu of the previous acade- 
mical course, it might be required, as a condition of receiving testimo- 
nials from the Bishop, that the diaconate of a person, so prepared for 
the ministry, should extend over a certain defined period (say seven or 
ten years), during which period he might be at the entire disposal of the 
Bishop who ordained him. The annual expenses of a pupil need not 
exceed 40/.; and two or three years’ uninterrupted residence (provided 
that care be taken in the first selection) would serve both to test the 
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habits and dispositions, and to communicate an education by no means 
despicable. 

The proposed colleges might likewise afford an asylum for super- 
annuated waaay I believe that many an aged Clergyman, who was 
free from domestic ties, would willingly make way for a more efficient 
successor, provided that he could enjoy such a dignified retirement for 
his declining years. Institutions designed for this express purpose 
are common in Roman-catholic countries. 


In estimating the cost of — colleges of Bishops’ Fellows, 
it must be remembered that they would be the means of superseding 
the clerical college, the training school, and (partially, at least,) the 
Diocesan Association for providing Additional Curates : a considerable 
saving would thus be effected. But what really appears now to be 
called for at the hands of an Administration professing to be favour- 
able to the Church, is the repeal, or at least a modification of the 
Mortmain statutes. The intention of these statutes, it is well known, 
was to restrain lands from falling into the hands of monasteries, 
or other clerical corporations, either sole or aggregate, which, as 
regarded the military defence of the country—a matter at the date of 
their enactment of capital importance—were “as good as dead.” 
With the extinction of the feudal system ceased the custom of 
requiring every holder of land to attend the summons of the lord 
under whom he held; and with it ceased.the justice and policy of the 
Mortmain statutes, as the very name was no longer applicable. It is 
surely, then, not too much to ask, in this hour of the Church’s need, 
that these statutes should be either permanently modified, or, at least 
for a time, repealed. Let every possible opening for abuse be rigidly 
— against, for the sake, not of heirs expectant, but of the 
hurch, which is the real sufferer in all proceedings that. are not 
upright and straightforward. For instance, let it be required that 
notice should be sent of any intended bequest of land or monies to 
the Church, to the office of one of the masters in chancery, whose 
business it should be to acquaint the nearest of kin how the property 
in question is disposed of, or any equivalent measure which the 
necessities of the case may seem to require. But let not so unjust a law 
as the 9 Geo. II. c. 86, stain our statute-book: it is contrary to 
common sense that the same number of Clergy who were sufficient 
when the population of England did not exceed four millions, can be 
adequate to the pastoral ange of sixteen millions ; and with what 
conscience can the State, so long as this inadequacy lasts, forbid the 
free-will offerings of pious Christians? It is no necessary consequence 
that this boon should be extended to the institutions of dissenters, or 
even to ordinary charitable foundations. It rests with those who 
would advocate such an extension to show that the cases possess equal 
claims. The very name of an “ Established ” Church implies that it 
should enjoy some preference at the hands of those who establish it. 

It is characteristic of the present plan that it admits either of 
larger or smaller application. In its full development it would require 
the exemplification of the whole church system around the person of 
the Bishop ; but it might be commenced on a much smaller scale: 
the Bishop might commence with gathering around him all the exist- 
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ing societies which are at present engaged in supplying any of the 
wants which the College of his Fellows would hereafter meet. For 
this purpose a small building fund would alone be necessary ; and, 
according as fresh objects are attempted in the diocese, might the 
college be enlarged. Here would be a nucleus for perfecting and 
carrying out the diocesan system; and no great number of years, I 
am satisfied, would elapse, ere the liberality of Churchmen would 
furnish the means for its full completion. 

In this persuasion, though at the risk of some repetition, I shall 
conclude with briefly summing up the entire advantages which might 
be expected to result from the plan, if fully carried out. 

1, First must be placed the strength that would accrue to the 
Bishop, from thus surrounding him with learned men and laborious 
and faithful officers, and making him more conspicuously the centre 
of light and charity to the whole diocese. 

2, The more orderly and effectual organization and working of the 
various diocesan* societies. 

3. A diocesan library would be among the first-fruits of this plan, 
of which branches might shortly be established in the several arch- 
deaconries or deaneries. 
ms. A hall or room would be afforded for synodical meetings of the 

ergy. 

[ Nos. 3 and 4 are wants very severely felt by the Clergy; the 
former increasingly in proportion as clerical education is improved. 
Periodical meetings of neighbouring Clergy are — general ; 
and there is a growing wish to make them partake more of a catholic 
and ecclesiastical character. A tavern is certainly not the proper . 
place for such solemn convocations ; nor are private houses, where the 
courtesies of society are apt to interrupt the order of the Church. I 
would hope that the central hall or chamber — shortly act as a 
model for such buildings in every deanery; and an annual diocesan 
synod lead the way to authorized quarterly decanal chapters. ] 

5. The Bishop would have it in his power to afford temporary 
supplies of Clergy to overgrown parishes and distant and neglected 
hamlets. 

6. The number of Clergy might be materially increased. 

[A learned Clergy is indispensable; and few persons would dispute 
the wisdom of the rule shih atin a candidate for holy orders to 
produce not only testimonials of good conduct, but also a certificate 
of having satisfied the examiners in the schools of one of our univer- 
sities, and of having attended a course of theological lectures in the 
same place. But the wants of the Church, at the present time, 
are so manifold, and the variety of stations to be filled, both at home 
and abroad, so great, that it appears absolutely necessary both to 
increase the number of candidates, and to extend the range from 
which they are taken. At the same time an efficient check is 
required as to the character of persons admitted. Now, what could 
be so proper a place for breeding up a body of devout and useful 
associates in the ministry as “the Bishop’s school?” None should 





* This would be especially necessary in the case of weekly collections being made 
at the offertory, as recommended by Mr. Gresley and Mr, Palmer. 
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be admitted but young men of earnest piety and good natural abili- 
ties; and with the strict discipline, and unintermitted application, 
which persons so circumstanced would gladly adopt, a three years’ 
residence, even if they came ignorant both of Latin and Greek, would, 
I am sure, turn them out as good proficients in classical learning and 
theology as some who pass in the examinations at Cambridge. The 
whole expense need not exceed 120/.] 

7. A clerical college, in the ordinary sense of that term, for the 
benefit of those who have already graduated at one of the universi- 
ties, would be an essential element of the plan. 

8. A very cheap school for orphans and others duly recommended, 
might be an addition. The Jesuits opened schools for gratuitous 
education ; and how could the charity of a christian Bishop be more 
usefully or appropriately displayed ? 

9. Next comes the school for training masters. As these already 
exist in most dioceses, the transfer of the site is all that would be 
required. The rent of house and salary of master would then be 
entirely saved ; and I need scarcely observe that there would be other 
indirect savings, to a considerable amount, in conducting the various 
branches of education upon the same spot. For instance, the train- 
ing-masters would assist in the orphan school, and the theological 
graduate-students would aid in superintending the studies of those 
candidates for the ministry who had enjoyed less advantage than them- 
selves. One Fellow might probably overlook more than one school. 

10. The inspection of parochial schools, a matter which promises 
to be of much difficulty as well as importance, would be provided for. 

11. There would be a refuge for worn-out Clergy, being unencum- 
bered with families. 


Such, my Lord, is an outline of the plan which I venture to pro- 
pose to your consideration, and (if you permit) to that of the rulers 
and members of the English Church, That it must suffer much 
from the feebleness and humble station of its present advocate, no one 
is more feelingly conscious than myself. God, however, will not 
allow even the single talent to be buried in the ground. In this con- 
viction, I am emboldened to contribute* my mite towards building up 
“the old waste places” of Jerusalem. I feel sure that nothing 
which I have recommended is, in point of principle, an innovation. 
The present plan contemplates no alienation of funds from the 
bequest of donors—no disruption of ancient associations; and should 
it fail in producing the immediate end which it proposes, even in a 
single instance, it may yet strengthen the conviction that something 
is required to be done; and that this will be most satisfactorily 
accomplished by rigidly observing the order, discipline, and unity of 
the Church, and by more strongly developing the Episcopal system. 

But perhaps it may be said, “ Your plan has been anticipated many 
centuries ago. It was the object of cathedral institutions to furnish 
bodies of men who should at once be a council to the Bishop, preside 





_™ The total disuse of the Ecclesiastical Synod affords, perhaps, a better justifica- 
tion of such a step in a presbyter than some persons imagine. 
4O, X1V.—N.S. II 
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over education, and be frequent in preachings, ‘as well in other 
churches as in their own cathedral ;’* and if they have ceased to 
answer the ends for which they were founded, let the visitors see to 
their restoration.” I admit, my Lord, that in some at least of our 
cathedrals, all the objects proposed in the present plan do really fall 
within the meaning of their statutes and charters of incorporation. 
I admit that where the Bishop really presides in his own church, and 
the chapter includes his archdeacons, his two chancellors (as the 
statutes of Canterbury cathedral provide),—the one to defend the 
legal rights of the Church, the other to preside over “all sorts of 
literature,”—together with a scholarchus; where the grammar- 
school flourishes in the precincts, exhibitioners are maintained at the 
universities, and the “ Prelector Theologicus” efficiently discharges 
his duties; a college of “ Bishops’ Fellows” might be superfluous: 
provided there be a willingness on the part of those whom it may 
concern, acting upon the spirit of their charters and statutes, to 
accommodate themselves to the altered circumstances of the present 
day. I admit all this, and claim it as a remarkable illustration that 
what I have ventured to recommend is strictly in harmony with the 
best precedents of the Church. But no one will know better than 
your Lordship, that though it is possible, in the statutes of one or 
other of our cathedrals, to find specified all the objects for which I 
contend, it would be very unfair, by a sort of cumulative argument, 
to make any one, still less all those institutions, responsible for car- 
rying them into operation. Moreover, there are other causes which 
render it impossible :—1. The chapters are so reduced in the numbers 
of their members as to be almost inadequate even to the due celebra- 
tion of divine worship in their respective churches. Any increase of 
duties is altogether out of the question.—2. But, further, it is matter 
of notoriety that the connexion between the Bishops and the chapters 
over which they nominally preside is not of that nature as‘to warrant 
the hope of any very harmonious co-operation, in fields which, if not 
new, have at least for a long space of time been unoccupied. Such a 
state of things, your Lordship is well aware, is of no recent origin. It 
may be traced to the times when popes endeavoured tov successfully to 
detach the regular clergy from allegiance to their diocesans, in order to 
make them the more ready instruments of the see of Rome. Bishops 
and chapters have never worked cordially together ; and a want of 
harmony, which was originally the result of jealousy, is now, as it were, 
necessarily perpetuated upon the conscientious principle of maintaining 
inviolate, privileges which have descended by prescription. In the 
ancient possessions and the proper constitution of the Church, there 
were abundant means for effecting all the objects we desire, and in the 
best way; but of the former she has long since been robbed by regal 
violence and grasping lay impropriation; and the latter has been 
more recently impaired by the well-meant but questionable+ measures 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Under these circumstances, it 





* See Statutes of the Cathedral Church of Ely, chapter ix., quoted in Mr. Selwyn’s 
pamphlet, “‘ Are Cathedral Institutions Useless ?”’ 

+ By a sort of fatality, one of their very few confessedly good recommendations has 
been suffered to drop: I mean that for the extinction of peculiars. 
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behoves the true friends of the Church to restore the breaches that 
have been made, both in the one and in the other, as much as possible 
in the spirit of those first architects who, under the ‘ Great Master 
Builder,” carried out the system of her policy; and I repeat, my 
Lord, it is my earnest hope that nothing will be found in these pages 
contrary to that spirit. 

My Lord, with great respect, I beg to submit them to your con- 
sideration, and to that of your brethren in the Episcopal College ; 
and am, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s very obedient humble servant, 


THomMAS CHAMBERLAIN. 


Curist Cuurcu, Oxrorp, 
Jan. 1, 1842. 





THE DIVINE RIGHT OF TITHES THE TRUE PRINCIPLE, THE 
jn Ag THE REAL INSTRUMENT, OF CHURCH EX- 
SION. 


No. V. 


TuE celebrated Mr. Fox suggested a whimsical reason why “ Con- 
cordid res parve crescunt” was adopted as a motto by a celebrated 
school in London. The motto in question would seem to belong, vi 
terminorum, to the Shilling Fund (miscalled Church) Society, and 
perhaps some appropriate vignette, illustrative of its meaning, might 
adorn the circulars. Certainly a given number of shillings would 


constitute a sufficient fund to build a church; but I cannot think that 
nine, or ninety-nine, or any multiple of nine, shilling subscribers, can 
make the ninth part of a churchman. The following letters are, I 
must think, “ christian or churchman remembrancers :” they will tell 
their own story :— 

“October 20, 1841. 

“Rev. Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your circular, applying for 
a trifle towards the building a church. I trust, however, you will not think 
me backward, in the promotion of so good a work as that of church building, if 
I decline to contribute towards the one you have in contemplation. 

“ My reasons for so doing are these :— 

“Istly. I consider my own parish has the first claim on all my abundance. 
Property has, in my opinion, a local responsibility attached to it, binding every 
one to make a proportionate provision for the services of God in the place 
where his property is situate. Of course I do not mean to say that if any one 
has really more than is wanted for his own parish, he is not to give elsewhere. 
I think, however, if such be the case, his diocese has the next claim. 

“ 2dly. I have a strong objection to your plan of collecting money. I con- 
sider it one of those temporary expedients which aid in continuing a narrow 
system, already too unfortunately prevalent ;—a system which has no regard to 
the proportion with which God has blest us, and which we must get rid of, for 
one more wholesome, if we would see good fully done. 

“ Perhaps you will say, ‘What would you do?’ My answer is, Turn to the 
Bible and the Church, and see what is there taught—taught by the Bible as to 
proportion; and by the Church as to the manner of collecting. In the Bible 
we find this rule of proportion—the tithing of property. It is a rule of divine 
origin, and the one, therefore, we should follow. It may, perhaps, be difficult, 
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in these anti-tithe, and therefore, I fear, anti-Bible days, to teach people this 
doctrine ; but better notions will, I hope, some day again find their way into 
men’s minds and hearts, and then we may look for more good. In the mean 
time, however, we—the Clergy—should teach, with proper courage, this divine 
rule of proportion in giving to the Church, while we teach the responsibility 
which every man lies under for the right use of his property to God’s honour 
and glory. That every man ought to contribute some part of his property for 
the services of religion, few, I willingly believe, will : The question is, 
what part? Now, as all men are not blest alike, they ought not all to give alike, 
but each according as God has prospered him. There must, therefore, be some 
general rule of proportion between property and gifts. This rule we can find 
in the Bible. Tithing is the rule of that book. It may be that, for a time, men 
will not understand this principle, and that an appeal to them on it will not at 
first appear to answer. The principle is new to the minds of many of our days, 
though, in fact, it is at least as old as Melchisedek ; and men do not understand 
it, because they have sought out inventions of their own, instead of going to the 
Bible to be taught. We must, however, work in faith, believing that the right 
principle, properly persevered in, will assuredly do the most good. So persuaded 
am I of this, that I feel certain if any one would begin, and give a tithe of his 
property to help in building and endowing a church where such property was 
situate, the example would soon be followed, and, having the blessing of God, 
because according to the Bible, be gradually effectual to the relief of those 
spiritual necessities so many places now labour under in the want of churches 
and Church ministration. Such is the rule of proportion in giving to be found 
in the Bible—a rule, not the invention of man, but the appointment of God. 
Such is the rule we should follow, never reducing it, except through absolute 
necessity; but, cf course, exceeding it when we can, as the lesser duty alway 
implies the greater. 

** Let us now see what the Church teaches, I may say, commands, as to the 
manner of collecting. Her rule is also in the Bible. We have in the Commu- 
nion Service the offertory sentences; anda direction in the Rubric that they be . 
read from the altar whenever that service is used, and that, at every time of such 
reading, a collection be made ‘for pious and charitable uses.’ ‘Chese sentences 
regularly read through, and regularly wy ses upon the people, and a collec- 
tion made, will be sure to answer in the long run, though to modern minds the 
practice may be strange at first. They are Scripture, and those that value 
Scripture will both hear and take heed how they hear them. Such people, too, 
will desire to have their gifts blest by the prayers of the Church to the service 
of God, and have a greater faith in their efficacy, when so offered and blest, 
than if given in a common worldly way. The Rubric, too, which directs these 
sentences to be read, for the purpose of making a weekly collection, is in strict 
conformity with Scripture and apostolical practice. ‘ Upon the first day of the 
week, let every one of you lay by him in store as God has prospered him.’ 
(1 Cor. xvi. 2.) To give in this way is to give in faith, and with good security 
of having our gifts sanctified unto efficacy. Here, then, in the practice of the 
Church throughout all ages we have a rule; one I believe, as wl as hope, will 
be again restored. It isnot dead, for it cannot die. It sleeps, I lament, though 
I rejoice it gives symptoms of awaking. If we will but pre ok it, we shall find 
it still strong. ‘These ways of the Bible and the Church are the old ways, the 
good ways, which have been from the beginning, and will be to the end. They 
are the only ways by which we can hope effectually to do the great work now 
required to be done in this country. Narrow systems and temporary expedients 
will fail us ; ‘they have been weighed in the balance and found wanting ;’ but 
— ways will never fail us, if we will but follow them, not doubting but 

elieving. 

“May I then take the liberty of suggesting to you to follow my plan for 
collecting money, and try and provide for the building and endowment of your 
new church upon these principles. You possibly might find some pious church- 
man in your parish who would be glad to give the tithe of one year’s income 
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at least, whether derived from real property or profits in trade, in this scriptural 
way; and rejoice also at the opportunity of having his offering sanctified to the 
service of God at the altar of the church, This is possible; I cannot but 
believe such men are to be found. It is next, however, to certain, that collec- 
tions at the altar from the faithful (and I want them from no other) will answer 
your end, ina little time. Some perseverance will be necessary : but, in the end, 
I feel convinced you would succeed, because you would be working, not in a 
worldly, but in a religious way. 

“ Being an entire stranger, I feel I ought to make my humble apologies for 
the liberty I have taken of making these remarks. I feel assured, however, 
you will grant me your pardon, when I say that these remarks are the result of 
much thought on the subject of church building and church ministration, and, 
of course, of much desire for the increase of our Saviour’s kingdom, and the 
honour of Almighty God. ; 

“ T beg also to add that, though I do not approve your plan for raising the 
necessary sum for your undertaking, I admire the zeal which has led you to 
try and raise another temple for the service of the‘Almighty. 

* I subscribe myself, Rev. Sir, with many apologies, 
‘“ Your faithful and humble servant, 
“T. i.” 


“ Rev. Sir,—I thank you for your kindness in answering my letter, and in 
sending me your report and your sermon. By your answer you seem to think 
I intimated that ‘the splendid edifices which cover our country and Europe 
were erected exclusively by the means my letter suggested.’ I do not find my 
letter to be so exclusive in its opinions. Great munificence may have been 
exercised without adherence to the letter of the divine law of tithes, and without 
a positive eucharistic blessing upon it; but that munificence was exercised 
when tithes and eucharistic blessing were recognised and appreciated, and it 
was of the same spirit with them. Since these divine ways have been despised 
or forgotten, the offerings to the Church have lamentably diminished, the dis- 
senting voluntary principle, against which your sermon contends, has become 
more general, has infected all, and the ‘land perisheth for lack of knowledge.’ 
Little things have taken the place of great ones, shillings are given instead of 
£50 or £100, and £10 instead of £10,000. I wish to see the munificent prin- 
ciple brought into operation again; but I do not think we ever shall see it, so 
long as we keep to systems whose tendency is to make men satisfied with 
giving trifles. If we can teach men the divine right of tithes, we may hope to 
see them with truer notions touching the duty of giving, in proportion as they 
are blessed of God: and if we can teach them the beauty of having their offer- 
ings sanctified at the altar, whenever they can, according to the primitive way, 
we may hope to see them come forward more cheerfully and more munificently 
with their free-will and their thank offerings. Then we may look for more 
churches and more endowments. We should teach men to do, as your sermon 
describes the Jewish and early Christian churches to have done. But if the 
Clergy leave the divine right of tithes and eucharistic offerings untaught, and 
satisfy ourselves with asking for shillings, and selling trifles at Bazaars, we 
cannot expect men to have either right knowledge or real munificence. Real 
munificence is occasionally found in men of the present day, but I believe it is 
confined to those who are alive to the principles I have asserted. “T.L.” 


How sad it is that we should be contracting this miserable habit of 
sewing jack-daw’s feathers on the majestic plumage of the Church ! 


“ At the conclusion of the Nicene Creed, a Rubric gives the following direc- 
tions :—‘ Then shall follow the sermon,’ &c. ‘Then’ (that is, after the sermon 
is concluded) ‘shall the priest return to the Lord’s Table and begin the Offer- 
tory.’ Another Rubric directs, that whilst the sentences of Scripture are 
reading, the deacon, churchwardens, or other fit person appointed for that pur- 
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pose, shall receive the alms for the poor, and other devotions of the people, in a 
decent bason provided for that purpose, and reverently bring it to the priest, 
who shall humbly present and place it upon the Holy Table. 

“ Now these Rubrics have been for the most part disregarded, and our con- 
gregations have been but seldom reminded of the duty, or permitted to enjoy 
the privilege, of making their contributions for charitable and religious purposes 
an offering to God. Other ways of making collections of our own devising * 
have been substituted for this wholesome and pious ordinance of the Church, 
and they have proved lamentably deficient ;+ as (not to cite other instances) 
the notorious want of church room and clergymen in populous districts amply 
testifies. A reflecting mind would be apt to consider that this state of things 
had some connexion with the prevailing neglect, and would feel persuaded that 
Almighty God would withhold His onda from the irregular exertions of 
His servants; and would only then ¢ bestow it in all its fulness, when, accord- 
ing to the directions of the Rubric, continual appeals were made to the people 
in the words of Scripture from the altar. Should any one doubt the possibility 
of reviving this all but forfotten ordinance, the answer is obvious, ‘ what has 
been done, may be done again,’ and ‘to faith all things are possible.’ Only 
then let the Clergy, according to their solemn engagements, obey the Church in 
the spirit of faith, and God will stir up the wills of His people to supply all our 
need.”—See a Sermon preached at Harlow Church, by the Rev, J. C. Stafford, 
B.D. (Rivingtons, 1840.) 

The following is extracted from a recent publication :— 

“ ¢ Perhaps,’ says Judge Blackstone, ‘ considering the degenerate state of the 
world in general, it may be more beneficial to the English Clergy to found their 


title on the law of the land, than upon any divine right whatsoever, unacknow- 
ledged and unsupported by temporal sanctions.’'—Commentaries, bok ii. c. 3. 





* It has been a very common practice of late to make collections from pew to pew 
during the singing a psalm or hymn appointed for the occasion. It is surprising that 
many who have done this should not have thought of returning to the use of the 
Offertory, as the proper way. 

+ We need only refer to the second Report of the Metropolis Church Fund for 
confirmation of this assertion. ‘The Committee are constrained to confess their 
disappointment that it (the object in view) should not have received a more liberal 
measure of assistance in quarters where they were fully entitled to look for large 
contributions.” (Pp. 9, 10, &c.) They at the same time speak of the decrease of sub- 
scriptions during the last year, a painful consideration, when they also state that, 
“* presuming the population will increase in the ratio it has done in the last ten years, 
by the time the churches at present provided for are completed, there will be a greater 
number of persons destitute of the means of worship than there were when this fund 
was first established.” While noticing this, it is pleasing to observe, in the list of 
subscriptions following the Report, several instances of a better principle of giving, 
and such as it is one design of this sermon to encourage; though it is to be hoped 
that the time will come when such and all other gifts will be mostly made in obedi- 
ence to the directions of the Church in the Rubric. £ s. 

A cheerful giver, by the Bishopof London . . ° 

Viretfruitsofinereasse . 2. 5 2 1 1 ew 0 tw wt 

One very grateful for religious instruction, by Rev. W. Bennett 

Jewels of a Clergyman’s wife . . . ........ iéOi 

Produce of the sale ofa pair of diamond earrings . . . . 35 

Spe gaudentes oe ee a a ee ee 

An humble offering of gratitude from awoman . . . . . ~. 100 

H. W, “ Lay not up for thyself treasure on earth” . . . . 100 

Money, the right to which seemed questionable . . . . . 380 
&c. &e. 

t 2 Chron. xxxi.20, 21. “And thus did Hezekiah throughout all Judah, and 
wrought that which was good and right and truth before the Lord hisGod, And in 
every work that he began in the service of the house of God, and in the law, and in 
the commandments, to seek his God, he did it with all his heart, AND PROSPERED.” 
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As if Christianity could be said to be propagated in that heart or country where 


this degenerate spirit was allowed to exist. 


But 


‘ ZEtas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 


Nos nequicres.’ 


The tithe system, as established by law, has in these days been denounced in 
no measured terms by Dr. Chalmers, in his ‘ Bridgewater Treatise.’ I will here 
place his sentiments in contrast with those of our Hooker. 


HOOKER. 


“We might somewhat marvel what 
the apostle Paul should mean to say 
that covetousness is idolatry, if the 
daily practice of men did not show 
that, whereas nature requireth God to 
be honoured with wealth, we honour 
for the most part wealth as God. . . . 
Unless, by a kind of continual tribute, 
we did acknowledge God’s dominion, 
it may be doubted that in a short time 
men would learn to forget whose te- 
nants they are, and imagine that the 
world is their own absolute, free, and 
independent inheritance. .... And 
as Abraham gave voluntarily, as Jacob 
vowed to give God tithes, so the law of 
Moses did require at. the hands of all 
men the self-same kind of tribute, the 
tenth of their corn, wine, oil, fruit, 
cattle, and whatsoever increase His 
Heavenly Providence should send. In- 
somuch, that Painims being herein 
followers of their steps, paid tithes like- 
wise. Imagine we that this was for no 
cause done, or that there was not some 
special inducement, to judge the tenth 
of our worldly profits the most conve- 
nient for God’s portion? .... The 
Jews were accustomed to name their 
tithes the hedge of their riches. Albeit 
a hedge do only fence and preserve 
that which is contained, whereas their 
tithes and offerings did more, because 
they procured increase of the heap out 
of which they were taken. God de- 
manded no such debt for his own need, 
but for their only benefit that owe it; 
wherefore, detaining the same, they 
hurt not him whom they wrong; and 
themselves, whom they think they re- 
lieve, they wound; except men will 
haply affirm that God did, by fair 
speeches and large promises, delude 
the world in saying (Mal. iii.), Bring 
ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that 
there may be meat in mine house (deal 
truly, defraud not God of his due, but 
bring all), and prove if I will not open 
unto you the windows of heaven, and 


CHALMERS, 


‘Of the two instances that we are 
now to produce, in which law hath 
made a deviation from nature, and done 
in consequence a tremendous quantity 
of evil, the first is the tithe system of 
England. . ... There are few refor- 
mations that would do more to sweeten 
the breath of English society, than the 
removal of this sore annoyance—the 
brooding fountain of so many heart- 
burnings and so many festerments, by 
which the elements of an unappeasable 
warfare are ever at work between the 
landed interest of the country and far 
the most important class of its public 
functionaries! and, what is the saddest 
perversity of all, those whose office it 
is, by the mild persuasions of Chris- 
tianity, to train the population of our 
land in the lessons of love, and peace, 
and righteousness—they are forced by 
the necessities of a system which many 
of them deplore into the attitude of 
extortioners; and placed in that very 
current, along which a people’s hatred 
and a people’s obloquy are wholly un- 
avoidable. Even under the theocracy 
of the Jews, the system of tithes was 
with difficulty upholden; and many 
are the remonstrances which the gifted 
seers of Israel held with its people, for 
having brought of the lame and the 
diseased as offerings. Such, in fact, is 
the violence done by this system to the 
possessory feelings, that a conscientious 
submission to its exactions may he re- 
garded as a most decisive test of religious 
obedience : such an obedience, indeed, 
as was but ill maintained even in the 
days of Hebrew polity, although it had 
the force of temporal sanctions, with 
the miracles and manifestations of a 
— Deity to sustain it.” (And 
have not we too a presiding Deity, 
though he be as a God that hideth 
himself?) “Unless by the express ap- 
pointment of heaven,” (will a dutiful 
and affectionate child be guided by 
nothing but express appointment?) 
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pour down upon you an immeasurable “this yoke of Judaism, unaccompanied 

blessing.” —Book v. 79. as it now is by the peculiar and preter- 
natural enforcement of that dispensa- 
tion, ought never to have been perpe- 
tuated in the days of Christianity.”— 
Vol. ii. c. 7. 


* It will be seen that the two foregoing views coincide with each other as to 
the test of religious obedience ; they differ, in that the one gets rid of the duty 
and the blessing, the other retains both. Let the reader judge by the Bible, 
and the Bible only, which system savours most of the Spirit of God, and which 
of the spirit of the world, and let him make his choice accordingly.” 


Would that it had been put into the heart of her Majesty to have 
made her offering of gratitude, on a recent occasion, at the altar in 
St. Paul’s cathedral! Thanksaiving, in the strict and proper sense of 
the word, means the offering of a real gift, whereas the thanksgiving 
of women after child-birth is now commonly nothing more than 
thanks saying, with or without the accompaniment of a FEE! The 
gift (offered, of course, in the right manner and upon the right prin- 
ciple) would seem to be the essential part of the service. Mere 
words are not adequate means of expressing a real spirit of thankful- 
ness. Naaman’s history will tell us this, as assuredly it will rise up 
in judgment against us, and condemn our present practice. Here I 
will illustrate the Church principle by an extract from the works of 
an author whom I have quoted on a former occasion :— 


“* Indeed ‘he that giveth alms he sacrifices praise,’ says the son of Sirach, 
(Ecclus. xxxv. 2.) And praise isa blessing. But to bless is to honour too. And 
‘honour the Lord with thy substance,’ says a wiser than the som of Sirach, 
(Prov. iv.) Something must be done to his own honour. Something given or 
offered to support that here among us. For to bless is to give thanks, and that 
intimates something to be given to him, as well as said or spoken to him. It 
will else be verba dare and not gratias, a mere cheating him of our thanks. 
As soon as Naaman the Syrian was cured of his leprosy, he begs of the prophet 
to accept a blessing for it. Nature had taught him God was to be blest so. 
(2 Kings v. 15.) When the captains of Israel had found, by their whole num- 
bers, how God delivered them, they came with a blessing in their hands, sixteen 
thousand seven hundred and fifty shekels of gold for the house of God. (Numb. 
xxxi. 52.) David, and his people, the story tells us, blest him so too, (Prov. 
xxix. 20, 21,) offered incredible sums of gold and silver for the service of the 
house of God. And let me tell you, without begging for it, that the house of 
God being now by this visit in the text (Luke i. 68, 69,) made the very office 
of salvation, where he daily visits us, and entertains us with his body and blood, 
with holy conference and discourses, where he seals us every day till the day 
of redemption, and offers us all the means of salvation, there can be no way of 
blessing God, so answerable and proportionable to his thus blessing us, as thus 
blessing him again.” —Sermons by Dr. Mark Frank. London: 1672. 

“* Of offerings there are two kinds,’ says Mede, ‘ accepted under the law and 
required under the gospel, ewcharistical and euctical or votal. Eucharistical 
offerings are such chute end is thanksgiving to God for benefits received. 
Euctical, such as are made to God when we come to pray before him, that he 
might accept our supplications, and we find favour in his sight.” 


Why do we hear nothing of vows in these days? Is not the 
practice sanctioned by Scripture? Why then do we make the word 
of God of none effect by our traditions ?_ Why are not vows now to 
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be made and to be paid upon our receiving any blessing which we 
may innocently desire? Are we not casuists enough to distinguish 
between a promised gift and a bribe? We do not put edge tools 
into children’s hands! But are we never to throw away our childish 
principles, and learn in this case to be in nature children, and in 
understanding men? But this subject requires much consideration, 
though I treat it only in a cursory way ; it being the object of these 
papers, not so much to discuss the subjects to which they relate, but 
to induce my readéis to discuss them, and I endeavour to do this 
either by calling attention to Church rules or to what others have said, 
or by throwing out a few hints or suggestions, which occur to my 
own mind. 





ON THE PROSPECTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
No. III. 


Tuat the real dangers of the Church arise, not so much from the 
principles or tendencies of political parties, as from her own utter 
inadequacy to meet the wants of the population of this country, has 
been shown in the preceding articles. The existence of so vast a mass 
of people without any religious instruction, or at least without any 
instruction which is calculated to make them friendly to the Esta- 
blished Church, and to attach them to the existing frame of society— 
this is the deep, the permanent, the overwhelming evil under which 
we are labouring, and which, if not remedied in time, can have but 
one issue—the destruction of all our institutions, and the overthrow of 
society itself. Unless we go to the root of the evil—unless measures 
are taken without delay to probe and to heal thoroughly this wound 
of the body politic—we may prepare to bid farewell to all that we value 
and love best on earth. What we want is, some remedy that shall not 
produce a momentary feeling of satisfaction and relief, while it leaves 
the evil to multiply in silence, and only to break forth with renewed 
vehemence at some future time. We require some large and compre- 
hensive measure of relief, based on a full view of the real facts of the 
case—some measure which shall provide not only for the present but 
for the future necessities of the Church. 

It appears to be the common fault of plans for Church extension, 
that they are not based on any calculations of the actual wants of the 
country; and that they propose schemes which are either utterly 
inadequate, or in a great degree chimerical. There seems to be no 
notion of what the extent of our wants really is; and therefore it is 
very natural that people should satisfy themselves that this or that 
plan would be sufficient, and that it is very right and necessary to 
oppose some other plan which involves certain inconveniences. But 
were they fully aware of the extent of our wants, they would see that 
it is only by the combination of every possible resource that any im- 
pression can be made on the evil before us. They would feel that not 

NO. XIV.—N. s. K K 
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one single channel of relief should be left untried ; and that the danger 
of the Church ought to make us accept measures which may, perhaps, 
have some inconveniences—some evils; but which are essential to 
our preservation. 

I have placed this question on comparatively low ground, because 
I am appealing to those who are, perhaps, accustomed to hear argu- 
ments referring chiefly to the preservation of the temporalities of the 
Church, and its connexion with the established framework of society 
in this country; but I would not limit my argument and my appeal 
to such motives. I would ask the moralist and the Christian to 
look on the millions of our countrymen to whom the blessings of pure 
religion, and the consolations which it imparts, are denied. I 
would appeal on behalf of onE-THIRD of our population, and would 
ask, fearlessly, whether any interests, or objects whatever, can be put 
in comparison with the grand object of preaching the Gospel to so 
vast a multitude of heathen at our own doors, and united to us by so 
many ties? I have no hesitation in asserting, that this necessity 
exceeds, in every point of view, all others that can be alleged. This 
duty outweighs all other duties ; and the danger which arises from its 
neglect or imperfect discharge is incalculably greater, both in refer- 
ence to God and man, than any inconveniences, or any evils, which 
may be unavoidably caused in the attempt to perform it. I cannot 
but think that the supply of this deficiency is the first and leading 
question before the Church, and that nothing but positive wnlawful- 
ness in the means proposed for its remedy, should justify us in reject- 
ing them. We are in the condition of one who is, with his family, 
starving for want of the necessaries of life, and who is obliged to 
assume the attitude of a suppliant for the charity of others, or if he 
possesses ornaments and luxuries, to part with them, however reluct- 
antly, to supply his extreme necessities. In the hour of pressing want, 
we must be content for a time to part with much that we value, and 
look forward to some future period, when the sacrifices which we 
make to God may be more than repaired. 
' I have said that the necessitities of the Church are so overwhelm- 
ing that we cannot dispense with aid from any quarter. Let us for a 
little space contemplate those wants, and see how far any of the 
sources of relief commonly looked to can be expected to assist us. 
Mr. Palmer has recently estimated the amount of population unpro- 
vided with instruction by the Church of England at stx MILLIons. 
His calculation proceeds on the assumption that the care of 1000 
souls is, on an average, as much as each clergyman can well manage. 
It may, perhaps, admit of question, whether two clergymen by their 
united labours in a parish may not be able to attend efficiently to a 
population of more than 2000. I am inclined to think that they 
might instruct a population of 3000. In this point of view the above 
estimate may seem too high ; but on the other hand, it decidedly falls 
short of the truth, in assuming that all clergymen whose parishes con- 
tain more than 300 souls, may be supposed to have 1000 souls under 
their care. There can be no doubt, that there are several thousands 
of parishes in which the population averages 500, or 600, instead 
of 1000; so that the calculation to which we allude, seems, on 
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the whole, rather to fall short of the truth than to exceed it. We 
may therefore assume, that about six millions of our people are at 
present unprovided by the Church of England with spiritual aid and 
instruction. 

Assuming that one-third of this population should be provided with 
sittings in church, and that those sittings might be obtained at the 
expense of not more than 5/. each (which is too low an estimate), we 
should require 10,000,000/. for additional churches at this moment. And 
if we suppose that 4000 clergy would be sufficient for the spiritual in- 
struction of the above number of people, and place their salaries at 
not more than 150/. a-year each, on an average, there would be a per- 
manent income of 600,000/. per annum requisite. If this income 
were to be produced by endowments, about 18,000,000/. would be 
necessary for that —— In addition to this, we may reckon the 
expense of clerical residences at three or four millions: so that, on 
the whole, we want about thirty-two millions of money to place the 
Church at this moment in the position which she ought to occupy ! 

But in addition to this, it should be observed, that the population of 
England and Wales is increasing at the rate of more than 200,000 
annually. Supposing church-room to be provided for one-third of 
this number, at the same rate as above, it would require a sum of 
350,000/. The salaries of 150 clergymen at 150/. each, would amount 
to 8000/., and if arising from endowments, would require a sum of 
200,000/. and upwards ; to which we may add about 70,0001. for cle- 
rical residences. So that, on the whole, to provide for the increase 
of population would require upwards of 620,000/. per annum. 

Let us take the expense of the next twenty years, supposing that 
it is wished to render the Church efficient by that time. The annual 
expense, just mentioned, would in the course of twenty years amount 
to a total of 12,400,000/.; and this, added to the sum which is requi- 
site to supply our existing deficiency, would make, on the whole, 
nearly forty-five millions of money. 

I have left out of view in this calculation any provision for new 
bishoprics, which would be obviously necessary if so large an 
addition were made to the clergy. Suppose only forty new sees 
erected (a number which would be greatly below our wants) and 
endowed with not more than 2000/. per annum each; the en- 
dowment of these sees alone would require a sum of more than two 
millions, and the erection of see-houses would amount to near half a 
million in addition. 

On the whole, then, it appears that, to provide for the religious 
destitution of our people, even on the most moderate scale, in the next 
twenty years, would require an outlay of near, ify millions of money, 
or an annual expense of about two millions and a half. 

I have entered into these details,‘ because they are essentially 
necessary to every one who has to make up his mind on the question 
of Church extension. Were our wants limited in their extent—could 
they be met by an outlay of a few millions of money, the remedy 
might be comparatively easy. We might make our choice between 
various plans of Church extension, and reject all that involved incon- 
veniences and disadvantages. We might rcly entirely on the assist- 
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ance of the State, or we might look to private liberality. But when 
the demand amounts to fifty millions of money, the question assumes 
altogether a different aspect. It presents itself in the light of a fearful 
and overwhelming necessity, which will exhaust every resource within 
our reach, and be after all to a great extent unsatisfied. 

(1.) There are very many friends of the Church, who, acknow- 
ledging and deploring the extent of our spiritual necessities, are satis- 
fied that the State is bound to supply the means of relief, and that 
there would be little difficulty in obtaining sufficient means, if the 
government were alive to the duty which it owes to religion and 
morality. They refer to the grant of twenty millions for the extinction 
of West Indian slavery, and are of opinion that nothing would be 
easier than the adoption of some similar measure in relief of our reli- 
gious necessities. Now, in the first place, it may be observed, that 
the sum required for Church extension is fifty millions instead of 
twenty. It may be next remarked, that the above grant was carried 
by a combination of all political parties in the House of Commons, 
and that it was a positive compensation for injury done to property— 
a mere act of common honesty; and therefore stands on altogether 
different grounds, and experienced a reception altogether different 
from that which would await any proposition for making large grants 
for Church extension. In the latter case we should have large and 
powerful parties in parliament violently opposed to any grant. We 
should see them backed and supported by all the various classes 
of dissenters, Romanists, infidels, liberals, and economists in the 
country. If a conservative government were to make such a pro- 
position, they would expose themselves to the imputation of extrava- 
gance in the use of the public money. Under present circumstances, 
it is needless to say, that it would be altogether out of the ques- 
tion. With a deficiency of near three millions in our income, and 
a debt of ten millions accumulated within the last three or four 
years, it is, of course, the first duty of government to bring the ex- 
penditure of the country to a level with its income, and therefore 
to avoid every expense which is not strictly essential. While the 
country is thus circumstanced, it is wholly seo to enter on any 
schemes of amelioration and improvement which would involve ex- 
pense. It may be years before our income and expenditure can be 
equalized, and it will be years more before the debt incurred by our 
present deficiency can be discharged. When that has been accom- 
plished, it will remain to be seen what sort of relief parliament may 
be disposed to grant. When the finances of the country were ina 
eomparatively flourishing state ; and when a Tory minister, in a Tory 
House of Commons, proposed grants for Church extension ; what was 
their amount? On one occasion, a million of money, doled out gra- 
dually: some years after, half a million in addition! This was the 
full extent of parliamentary bounty from 1818 to 1830, when the Tory 
government came to anend. It was at the rate of about 120,000. 
per annum. 

Let us again contemplate the case of the Church of Ireland. With 
what unwillingness did parliament grant a million for the relief of 
the starving Irish clergy, and the payment of a miserable per centage 
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of the incomes which had been illegally withheld from them. How 
frequently was this act of most imperfect justice made the theme of 
angry declamation ; and how rigidly were the unfortunate recipients 
of parliamentary bounty called to account for the loans which had 
been made them in the hour of their bitterest poverty. In the colo- 
nies we see the same disposition to refuse pecuniary aid to the Church, 
The grants to the Church in Canada have been materially reduced. 
There is not, apparently, in any political party a disposition to adopt 
large and liberal measures of relief towards the Church: even those 
individuals who may be considered, and who undoubtedly are, most 
friendly to her interests, have repeatedly declared, that she must not 
look to parliamentary aid until her own resources have been first made 
fully available. 

If we contemplate the measures of parliament in reference to edu- 
cation, the same conclusions will be forced still more strongly upon 
us. Education is to parliament an object of first-rate importance: it 
is one in which all political parties unite. No one disputes that a 
very large proportion of the population in England and Ireland are 
without the means of education: and yet the sums granted annually 
for this most important and most generally popular object, have not, 
I believe, in any year exceeded 60,0001.—i. e. about 30,000/. for 
Ireland, and 25,000/. for England. I believe the Reports of the 
Commissioners for Education in Ireland alone have estimated their 
wants at more than ten times the income which has been voted to them 
by the House of Commons. Such is the disposition of the legisla- 
ture with reference to pecuniary grants, even for objects on which there 
is ms gee a | little difference of opinion ! 

Now, with all these facts staring us in the face, it does seem most 
strange, that people will continue to lean on this broken reed. Par- 
liament cannot do any thing for us for many years to come; and when 
it can, the relief will almost certainly be of so limited a nature, that it 
will be of comparatively little moment. Suppose parliament to.com- 
mence eight or ten years hence with annual grants of 120,000/., as for- 
merly ; or even suppose it to double its former grants; what would 
this avail us, when, as has been shown, we want two millions and a 
half per annum, from the present time, to meet. our wants in twenty 
years? We could not, at the most, look for the supply of more than 
a tenth of the income requisite, from parliamentary aid: and we 
could not expect even that aid, until our destitute population had 
increased from six to eight millions. 

But, besides this: Is there not some reason for apprehending that 
parliamentary grants will not be made without some equivalent 
which may not be altogether palatable to the Church? We know 
that many churchmen look with no inconsiderable jealousy to such 
grants as tending to invest the State with greater powers over the 
Church than it already possesses—powers of scrutiny, of redistribu- 
tion, of inspection in various forms. I have no very serious appre- 
hensions that evil consequences must necessarily arise from such 
grants, but it is only right that the fact of the existence of such 
apprehensions should be anon and that their foundation should be 
maturely weighed and considered. 
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(2.) It seems to be the opinion of many persons, that the voluntary 
liberality of the well-disposed members of the Church would, if pro- 
perly appealed to, produce funds amply sufficient for the supply of all 
our existing necessities; and in proof of this they refer to the great 
exertions which have been lately made in the way of building new 
churches. That much has been done in this respect is indeed most 
true, and it presents one of the most cheering features of the times in 
which we live. But how very small is the amount of what has been 
accomplished in comparison with what remains to be done! In the 
course of twenty-three years, which have elapsed since the Society for 
Building Churches was instituted, it has succeeded, with the aid of a 
million and a half of public money, in providing church accom- 
modation for less than a quarter of the increase of our population. 
Let us suppose, that the various diocesan church building societies 
instituted within the last few years, have done as much; and we have 
then one-half of the increase of our population provided for. This is 
very well in itself: but we must remember, that independently of the 
public money already mentioned, there have been collections in church 
under the Queen’s Letters for the above purpose, and also that the sub- 
scriptions for church building have been so liberal, that it is rather a 
question whether they can be kept up at their present amount, than 
whether they can be materially extended. If we suppose no more 
parliamentary grants to be made for some years, the utmost that 
voluntary subscriptions can do, will probably not provide for half the 
increase of our population each year. 

It is very easy to talk of raising some hundreds of thousands of 
pounds in the year; but when we come to the point of actually raising 
such sums, is it quite so easily accomplished? An appeal was made 
some years since to the public to provide funds for the erection of 
churches in London. It appeared, that about 380 new churches were 
requisite in the metropolis; but the Bishop of London limited his 
claim to the very moderate number of 50; and it has been with the 
greatest dificulty, that in the course of four or five years the sum of 
180,000/. has been raised for this purpose, leaving a considerable 
deficiency, which is still to be made good. Now, if there ever was a 
case which would have drawn forth public liberality on a large scale, 
it was surely this. Individuals felt the call, and even impoverished 
themselves to meet it ; but on the whole, it was near proving a failure. 
An appeal was made to supply only an eighth part of the spiritual 
destitution of London; and that appeal has scarcely succeeded. In 
the mean time the population of that vast metropolis has been annually 
increasing at a rate which will probably render its destitution as great 
as ever, when the above plan has been fully carried into effect. We 
may, from this instance, form some notion of the effectiveness of the 
system of voluntary contribution in meeting the wants of the Church. 
By gigantic efforts we might possibly provide for the increase of 
population ; but we should not touch that wide waste of desolation— 
the permanent destitution of s1x MILLIONS of our people, who are at 
present cut off from the Church of England. 

But, besides this, how has provision been made for the wants of our 
population hitherto by voluntary contributions? Have endowments 
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been provided for the churches which have been erected? No: 
churches have been built, and in some instances have received 
nominal endowments; but, in the generality of cases, their cle 
have been left to depend wholly on the uncertain and most unsatis- 
factory resource of pew-rents. They have thus been subjected to 
some of the worst evils of the voluntary system, and the Church has 
suffered accordingly. If we are to depend on mere voluntary sub- 
scriptions in future, we can only expect, at the utmost, to provide 
churches for our increase of population: we cannot hope for endow- 
ments or satisfactory incomes from the same source. 

To take another instance: Every one knows the immense and 
fearful deficiency in the amount of clerical aid in many districts. Two 
societies have been instituted for the purpose of obtaining funds for 
the payment of additional curates and assistants. The reports of 
these societies abound in the most appalling pictures of distress: every © 
effort is made to rouse the feelings of the public, and of the religious 
world, by details of the most touching and lamentable destitution. 
These societies are patronized by the heads of the Church, and by 
many of the most eminent persons in the country, and they have suc- 
ceeded, or perhaps will succeed, in raising about 20,0001. per annum. 
There seems little prospect of augmentation to their funds ; and yet this 
is the result of voluntary contributions, at a time when four thousand 
additional clergy are imperatively requisite, and when our population 
is increasing at the rate of more than 200,000 per annum! 

Another example of the inadequacy of the system of voluntary sub- 
scription is, we fear, to be afforded by the results of the noble plan for 
the endowment of new sees in the colonies. The subscriptions to this 
splendid design have fallen very far short of what might have been 
expected on such an occasion. It is said that they do not much exceed 
40,000/., and it is obvious that unless they are raised to something like 
ten times that amount, the pressing wants of the colonies, in respect of 
Bishops, cannot be supplied. This subject leads us to remark further, 
that when we rely on voluntary contributions as the means of Church 
extension in England, we should take into our account the continual 
ee ae for aid which come from Ireland, Scotland, the various 
colonial Churches, and even from the United States. These claims 
are continually on the increase, and therefore they tend to diminish the 
means applicable to Church extension in England. On the whole, we 
cannot think that there is any reasonable ground for — that, in 
future, the system of voluntary subscription for church building will 
produce much greater effects than has hitherto been the case. 

It has been represented lately, that if the principle of contributing 
a tenth of our incomes to religious purposes were generally adopted, the 
Church would possess ample funds for the purposes of Church exten- 
sion. Undoubtedly it would: but can we in fact expect that such 
a view will generally be acted on, especially when there is no positive 
direction in the New Testament imposing on Christians that rate of 
contribution? We think it would be difficult to obtain the practical 
recognition of such a principle. At present many persons doubtless 
contribute more than a tenth of their incomes to religious purposes ; 
but, at all events, such notions, being only advocated by argument, 
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can only be expected to make very slow and gradual progress; and 
in the mean time our wants are unsupplied. 

(3.) It generally happens that people are satisfied, that if parlia- 
mentary grants and voluntary subscriptions would be each singly 
insufficient to meet the wants of the Church, yet their combination 
would, without doubt, be fully adequate to all she can require. 
Let us consider for a little, the correctness of this opinion. Now, 
in the first place, it has been shown, that voluntary contributions 
would not, at the utmost, do more than build churches for the increase 
of population every year. We have then to look to the State for 
their endownment, or the payment of their clergy. Parliamentary 
relief may be afforded in either of two ways—by granting sums with 
a view to provide permanent incomes, or by | incomes from 
year to year. Suppose the former plan adopted. have already 
shown that the endowment of so many churches, even on the most 
moderate scale, would involve an annual expense of 200,000/. and 
upwards. Is the ~— of parliament likely at any time to exceed 
this? I think not: I think that there is no precedent which should 
induce us, under any circumstances, to hope for larger grants. But 
suppose the other alternative—suppose the incomes of the additional 
clergy provided for, from year to year, by votes of the House of Com- 
mons, and sums also voted for the endowment or erection of 
churches, Without doubt greater relief would be experienced by 
the Church in this case than by the former plan; but it would have 
this most serious disadvantage—that the incomes of a very important 
part of the clergy would be dependent on votes of the House of 
Commons. The Church would therefore be much more in the power 
of government than she now is. She might receive the most fatal 
injury by the withdrawal of such grants or their diminution. We 
may therefore put out of view this notion of receiving salaries for our 
clergy from the State: it is fraught with danger and humiliation. 

On the whole, then, it is pretty clear, that parliamentary aid, com- 
bined with the system of wibustiany contributions, would probably not 
enable us to do more than meet the increase of our population with 
the means of religious instruction. I say this on the supposition that 
parliament could now commence its grants to the Church, but it is 
plain, as I have already said, that we cannot look to any immediate 
aid from this source ; and thus the means at our disposal would, in fact, 
fall considerably short of the wants of our increase each year; and 
besides this, we have still permanently unprovided for, a mass of 
SiX MILLIONS of people in this country—more than a third of our 
population—given up to influences hostile to religion and the Established 
Church ; and left to be the prey of dissent, immorality, popery, 
atheism, and democracy. 

Such, then, is the condition in which we should be left by the 
operation of prevalent notions. And as nothing can be more fatal 
than the application of inadequate remedies to serious disorders, I 
have felt it a duty—a most solemn duty—to expose to public view the 
utter inefficiency of the plans which are commonly proposed for 
Church extension. I am most deeply anxious that the friends of 
Church extension should take a practical view of the question, and 
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that they should not place their whole dependence on means which 
will, at the best, leave the Church in her present position, exposed to 
her present dangers, and always most fearfully inadequate to the high 
and holy object for which she exists in this country. Under a deep 
sense of the vital importance of the interests involved in this question, 
I would invite the friends of church extension to consider calmly 
and dispassionately whether we can, in fact, look for any adequate 
relief from parliamentary grants and from voluntary contributions ; 
and whether, in our extremity, we ought not, and must not, look to 
other resources, in addition to those which we may derive from those 
above mentioned. 

One resource would certainly be found in the measure which 
Mr. Gresley and Mr. Palmer have recently recommended—the 
revival of the Sunday Offertory, or of Sunday collections in the 
churches, as still practised in Ireland. It appears that, if each 
church and chapel in England and Wales should, on an average, 
produce a collection of five shilling per Sunday, we should have up- 
wards of 150,000/. a year available for Church extension. Now, 
we think that this is a low average to take: we have no doubt that, in 
very many churches, the subscriptions would amount to several 
pounds each Sunday. How many persons in our London churches 
would give their shillings and sixpences each Sunday without re- 
luctance! It may be that in many of the small country churches, it 
would not be possible to raise more than two or three shillings each 
Sunday ; but the average would be made up by the large collections 
in other churches. 

Supposing this system to produce 150,000/. per annum, according 
to Mr. Palmer’s calculation, it would be much more valuable than a 
to the same amount from parliament; for, as it would not be 
lable to be withdrawn by a vote of the House of Commons, it might 
be employed in paying salaries to additional curates, who would then 
be dependent, not on the government, or their own congregations, but 
on the Church at large. It is also very probable, that, as the supply of 
clergy would for several years not be so rapid as to exhaust the whole 
of this fund, a considerable surplus would remain each year, which 
might be applied to the erection of additional churches. Mr. Palmer 
estimates the whole amount of the surplus which might be derived 
from this fund before it became entirely applied to payment of 
curates’ salaries, at 1,000,000/. and upwards. This would, un- 
questionably, be no inconsiderable relief to the Church: it would 
perhaps enable us to provide churches for about 600,000 people, 
and would thus reduce our destitute population to less than five 
millions and a half. I will even suppose that the collections are 
very much larger than has been above estimated, and that their sur- 
plus would enable us to provide church room for a million of people. 
Still we have a population remaining of full five millions without the 
means of religious instruction in the national Church. 

Now, I put it to the friends of the establishment ; to the friends of 
the Church ; and to its ministers—to the commissioned ambassadors of 
Jesus Christ—to those whose duty it is to carry the Gospel into all 
the benighted parts of the earth—whcether they can be content to view 
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this most fearful deficiency without availing themselves of every 
lawful means for its remedy. Is not the existence of this deficiency a 
crime in the nation which permits it, and in the Church which stands 
contemplating it without making efforts commensurate to the 
exigency? Is it not enough to bring down the Divine vengeance 
upon us; and to punish us, by the destruction of all those interests 
which withhold us from accomplishing this vast work? And if the 
nation is involved in the most awful responsibilities by its past and 
present neglect, how far greater is the responsibility of the Church 
herself! We have been looking jealously to the security and pre- 
servation of our temporalities, and to a variety of other objects more 
or less connected with our temporal interests, and with questions of 
expediency; when unnumbered millions have been passing on their 
way around us, unenlightened by the truths of the Gospel, ungathered 
into the fold of Christ. And can it be a matter of surprise—does 
it not seem rather a sort of retribution—that the very interests which 
have prevented us from meeting the spiritual wants of the country, 
have been most deeply endangered by the very population which they 
have left destitute? Had we been less careful of our temporalities, less 
jealous of every principle which concerns them—less indisposed to 
alterations, even of a beneficial character, our temporal interests would 
at this moment have been more secure than they are. Important as 
it is to maintain and defend the temporalities of the Church, yet we 
think that her first duty is to seek for the promotion “ of the kingdom 
of God ;”—that this should be her single object, in comparison with 
which all others ought to sink into nothingness; and that if, in the 
promotion of this object, the security of her temporalities may seem 
to be in some degree affected, or her position in the eye of the world 
be rendered less brilliant ; she ought to throw herself in faith on the 
promises of the Redeemer, and to believe that “all these things shall 
be added unto her.” She should believe that the sacrifices which she 
— to Jesus Christ will be more than repaid even in this present 
world. 

I am fully aware that much sound and valuable principle is 
enlisted against any appropriation of ecclesiastical property to church 
extension. I most fully admit the purity of the motives which 
dictate opposition to any proposition for applying any part of our en- 
dowments to spiritual purposes different from those to which they 
are at present devoted. I readily admit that change in itself is 
undesirable; and should regret to see further precedents established 
which might be hereafter applied by the enemies of the Church, to a 
dangerous extent. I should be sorry to see the respectability of the 
clergy diminished, and I admit the possibility of some such diminu- 
tion as a result of any plan of re-distributing Church property. And 
I am also most fully aware, that the parties who have advocated 
that principle have been in various instances hostile to the Church; 
and that some persons have even urged it with a view to unsettle 
Church property; to lower the respectability of the clergy ; and to 
injure Church and State. This and much more I admit; and yet 
am still driven, though very reluctantly, to the conclusion, that 
the Church is bound to adopt or support some measures for rendering 
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Church property more available than it now is to the supply of the 
spiritual wants of the community. 

Let us consider the objections which are raised to any plan for en- 
dowing new parishes from the wealthier benefices now existing. 

(1.) In the first place it is alleged, that such a diversion of ecclesi- 
astical property from its present uses is an innovation; a change ; 
which may be followed by other changes highly injurious to the Church. 
“You are opening the flood-gates of innovation,” it is said, ‘ and 
know not when they may be closed again.” Now, in reply to this, I 
should say, that innovations have already commenced: the acts in 
reference to the Church of Ireland, the Tithes Act, and the Cathedral 
Act, have fully established the principle and practice. If, therefore, 
parliament is inclined at any time to make innovations, it has 
precedents enough ready at hand. I do not now consider the 
question whether it is or is not desirable to interfere with Church pro- 
perty: that question has been settled. In the next place, it may be 
remarked, that if a parliament was at any time really desirous of 
injuring the Church, it would easily find the way to do so without 
precedent. The Spanish legislature has confiscated the property of 
the Church, though the history of that country furnished no precedents. 
France did the same in its revolution. Thirdly, admitting that even 
beneficial changes may furnish precedents for bad ones, is this always 
a sufficient reason to prevent them? Fourthly, supposing that these 
innovations may possibly be followed by others, is there no danger in 
letting things remain as they are? Does not the existence of a mass of 
five millions of people alienated from the Established Church, threaten 
still greater and more vital changes than any which might possibly 
arise from a moderate scheme of re-distribution of church property ? 
Are not the dangers in the one case certain—in the other speculative ? 
Fifthly, admitting the evil of change in its fullest extent, is not the 
Church bound to disregard and put aside that consideration, when the 
question is, whether she shall or shall not evangelize millions of 
immortal souls placed under her immediate care? . Is she not bound 
to throw herself for protection on the good providence of God, in the 
discharge of the holy and sublime commission which has been 
given to her ? 

(2.) I come next to the objection, “ that it is unlawful to apply 
funds given by those who endowed benefices to purposes different 
from those which their founders contemplated.” It is asserted, “ that 
we are bound rigidly, under all circumstances, to apply funds left by 
founders, to the precise objects originally in their contemplation.” 
Now, I fully admit that the intentions of founders ought, as a general 
rule, to be attended to as far as possible; but I certainly can sce that 
circumstances may, in the course of ages, be so changed, as that it may 
become necessary to depart in some degree from the exact letter of 
the founder’s intentions, or rather to modify his directions in such a 
manner as may be conceived to harmonize best with his intentions 
under an altered state of things. 

For example, the endowments of various minor benefices, which 
were given originally with a view to the moderate support of an 
incumbent, have, in the course of ages, become so valuable, that they 
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exceed the revenues of the bishoprics. The prebendal stall of Fins- 
bury, to which is annexed the duty of preaching a sermon once in 
the year, will, in some years, enjoy a revenue of twenty or thirty 
thousand per annum. It was surely never the intention of the founder 
of that stall, that its incumbent should possess larger revenues than 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Its enormous value arises from acci- 
dental circumstances, which the founder could never have contemplated. 

The tithes of certain tracts of land were originally given to support 
a parish priest; and, when they were thus appropriated, they were 
barely sufficient for this purpose. They were covered with forests and 
intersected with marshes.. In the course of ages they have been 
brought into cultivation, and the income of the clergyman becomes 
vastly greater than the founder contemplated. We have heard that 
the tithes of a parish in Cambridgeshire have been lately commuted 
for about 12,000/. per annum. Several others might be mentioned, 
in which the incomes vary from from 3000/. to 5000/. per annum. 
Nor are these parishes remarkable for large populations: they are of 
tolerably manageable dimensions. 

I believe that founders of parishes never intended to endow their 
clergy with large incomes, or to make them wealthy. Sufficient 
support was all that they could have lawfully intended to afford, and 
ali that the Church could lawfully have permitted them to give. If 
there be now, in any case, more than sufficiency, it is certainly not 
in accordance with the intention of the founder; and under these cir- 
cumstances it seems that those intentions would be best carried out, by 
dividing richly-endowed parishes, where the population requires it, or 
by applying a part of their revenues to the endowment of new parishes 
in some neighbouring district, or to some other strictly spiritual 
purpose. I maintain, that such an application of the surplus 
revenues would be exactly what founders ought to have made, and 
would have made, had they witnessed the present state of things. 
Their wishes should be always adhered to as regards the sufficient 
supply of clerical aid in the particular places which they provided for; 
but after that has been attended to, their intentions may be fairly 
supposed to extend to the relief of religious destitution elsewhere. 

I might go further, and prove from history and from the canon 
law, that the Church has never held herself bound, under all cir- 
cumstances, to continue the appropriation of her property strictly to 
the purposes for which it was originally given. I might point to 
the powers reserved by the canon law to bishops and chapters to 
alienate their property for some reasonable cause of piety, charity, or 
necessity. I might mention bishops who had sold all, even to the 
ornaments and vessels of the Church, in order to redeem Christians 
from captivity. I might point to the innumerable monasteries 
which were endowed with lands and tithes alienated from the purposes 
to which they were originally given. Nay, I might point to the 
whole existing parochial system as a convincing proof, that it is some- 
times lawful to change the original destination and arrangement of 
ecclesiastical property ; for the tithes now applied to the support of 
the parochial clergy were for centuries paid to the bishops, and 
employed by them in the support of religion generally throughout 
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their dioceses. It was only by an alteration of this universal system, that 
parishes were gradually founded in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries ; and it might have been argued in those ages, that it was 
unlawful to alienate this property from its original and canonical uses, 
confirmed for ages by the laws of the land, had it not been perfectly 
understood, that a power existed in the Church which could, for good 
and sufficient reasons, alter the arrangement of ecclesiastical property. 
But here I may, perhaps, be met by an admission, that there is 
indeed, some power in the Church to make such alterations ; but it is 
strenuously denied, that the State can interfere in the matter. It is 
alleged, that convocation alone is competent to such measures, and 
that parliament has nothing whatever to do withthem. Now, this 
objection might have come with some force in ages when the Church 
had acquired absolute control over her temporalities, and when the 
clergy were only taxed by convocation; but for several centuries the 
arliaments of England have regulated not only the temporalities of 
the Church, but even matters of discipline. They have heen for a 
long period of time more or less sanctioned by the Church in the 
exercise of those legislative powers in Church matters which belong 
primarily and originally to the Church herself. The Church has, in 
fact, for the time, devolved her power of enacting laws on matters 
relating to temporalities on the State, which, however, is bound, in 
policy and discretion at least, to act in accordance with the advice and 
wishes of the rulers of the Church, So that, as things now are, the 
State seems fully competent, with the advice of the heads of the 
Church, to effect alterations in the distribution of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty. And, in fact, this power has been lately acted on in several 
instances, more especially in the Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues 
Bill. It seems, therefore, too late to stand on the above objec- 
tion, when the contrary principle has been recognised not only by 
the legislature, but by the votes of at least half the episcopacy, and 
the acquiescence of the remainder, and of the whole body of the 
clergy. 
(3) Another objection which may be raised to any scheme for 
dividing rich benefices, or endowing other churches from them, is, 
that in proportion as we diminish the number of rich endowments in 
the Church, we furnish fewer inducements to the aristocracy to 
devote their children to the sacred ministry. On the same principle, 
objections have been raised to measures for diminishing pluralities and 
non-residence. Now let us consider this point for a little. I admit, 
then, in the amplest manner, that it is desirable that a portion of our 
clergy should be taken from the higher classes, because they are thus 
better adapted to influence and instruct those classes; but I cannot 
admit that it is any part of the duty of the Church to support the 
younger branches of the aristocracy in the splendour suitable to their 
birth. Were the Church possessed of funds adequate to the supply 
of clergy to the whole population—were her means ever so ample— 
still it would neither be right or expedient to devote them to support 
any of her clergy (however distinguished by birth) in luxury and 
splendour, If the aristocracy enter the ecclesiastical profession, they 
ought to moderate their wishes and habits, and to place themselves 
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on a level with the great body of the clergy. It would be any thing 
but desirable for the Church, that a portion of her parochial clergy 
should live in a style of splendour which should tempt the remainder 
to expenses beyond their means, or diminish their respectability by 
comparison. If the aristocracy must continue their habits of expense 
as clergy, the Church, at least, is not to furnish the means. All that 
the Church can afford—all that she ought to afford to any of her 
priests—is, sufficiency. I believe this to be the principle of scrip- 
ture and of the primitive Church. 

There is another objection of the same sort, which is often deduced 
when any suggestions for the re-distribution of ecclesiastical property 
are made,—That it would tend to introduce a lower class into the 
Church than at present; that the clerical profession might not be 
so exclusively filled by gentlemen as it now is,—and consequently that 
its influence on society at large would be diminished. It seems to me 
that rather too much importance is attached to this argument. It is 
very true that polished manners and habits are, in very many cases, 
essential to the success of a clergyman. In the metropolis, and in 
many country towns and rural districts, our congregations would be 
offended by any want of elegance and of good breeding in their clergy. 
But there are various situations where refined manners and habits 
would not only be thrown away, but would rather impede the success 
of the ministry. They would frequently be only a source of pain to 
their possessors, and would perhaps untit them, in some degree, from 
entering into the feelings and views of the population by whom they 
were surrounded. I am of opinion that in many of our manufacturing 
and rural districts, where there is nothing of refinement, it would 
be positively desirable to have the clergy generally drawn from a class 
below that which contributes the mass of our clergy at present. A de- 
ficiency in birth, however, does not necessarily imply a defective 
education. I would have those clergy thoroughly educated in their 
profession, and trained under an effective discipline for the discharge 
of their sacred office; and I have no doubt that any want of polish 
and elegance in their manners, would not render them less efticient 
ministers of God’s word, amongst a coarse though intellectual popu- 
lation. 

But, in conclusion, I must repeat my conviction, that’ be the 
inconveniences which attend on plans for Church-extension what they 
may, they are of no weight in comparison with the duty of endeavour- 
ing to provide for the spiritual instruction of Five MILLIONs of our 
countrymen. It may be—it is indeed pretty certain—that, after every 
effort, a vast mass of the population must still remain beyond the reach 
of the Church. But would this be any excuse for not attempting the 
salvation of the remainder? I am satisfied that the Church was 
never, since her foundation, subjected to a stronger call, or bound to 
make greater exertions, in reliance on Divine protection, than at this 
moment. 

W. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


—p»— 


ORDINATIONS. 


Bp. or GLOUCESTER AND Bristot, at Cath. 
Church of Gloucester, Dec. 19. 


DEACONS, 


Of Oxford.—W. G. 8. Addison, m.a., Mag.; 
R. Champernowne, B.a. Ch. Ch.; T. Debary, 
B.A. Line.; R. Inchbald, B.a. St. John’s, Cam. ; 
T. P. Little, B.a. Trin.; N. A. Howard, B.a. 
Exet. (1. d. Exeter.) 

Of Cambridge.—M. Cockin, B.A. Queen’s; J. 
B. Gisborne, B.a., and R. M. Hutchings, Trin. ; 
J. 8. Money, 8.a. Emm.; F. Palmer, B.a., and 
J.C. Turnbull, s.a. Trin. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—W. H. Biedermann, 8.a., H. 
Bubb, M.a. Pem.; C. Ross de Havilland, m.a.; 
Oriel; J. B. Gabriel, p.a. St. Edm.; O. F. 
Owen, B.A. Ch. Ch.; A. Reeve, s.a. Wad.; F. 
Stonhouse, B.A. Oriel; J. S. Woodman, B.a. 
Wore. ; H. W. Steel, B.a. Jesus, (1. d. Llandaff.) 

Of Cambridge.—R. T. Budd, B.a. Mag.; A. 
Grant, B.a., W. P. Haslewood, s.a., H. H. 
Jones, M.A., W. Spearman, B.A. Trin.; W. N. 
Griffin, w.a. St. John’s. 

Literate.—J. Davis. 


Br. or WorcesTER, at Cath. Church, Wor- 
cester, Dec. 19. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—C. T. Arnold, B.A. Mag. ; H. P.S. 
Ashworth, B.A. St. Alb.; A. Clifton, B.a., J. R. 
Crawford, m.a. Linc.; C. Dolben, B.a. Trin.; 
E. L. Howell, 8.a. Queen’s; J. M. Mottram, 
B.A. Mag.; T. C. B. Stretch, p.a. Wor.; J. B. 
Winckworth, 8.a. St. Edm. 

Of Cambridge.—W. B. Budd, B.a., J. King, 
B.A. Queen’s; G. Elton, s.c.t. Gonville and 
Caius; C. H. Foster, B.A. Mag.; A. Rawson, 
B.A. Trin.; W. S. Symonds, B.a. Christ’s; F. 
Taunton, B.a. St. John’s. 

Literate.—W. Croone. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—H.W. A. Cookes, B.A. Wore. ; W. 
Dowding, B.a. Mert.; E. Garbett, B.a. Brasen.; 
G. W. Garrow, B.a. Worc.; J. H. Moor, m.a. 
Mag.; P. P.. Myddelton, s.a. Queen’s; A. K. 
Thompson, B A. Queen’s. 

Of Cambridge.—E. Male, 8.a. Gonville and 
Caius; C. Meyer, m.A. Trin.; T. W. Richards, 
B.A. Sid. 


Bp. of BatH AnD WELLS, Dec. 19. 
DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—J. Acres, B.A. Linc. ; J. Crokat, 
B.A. Mag. H.; M. W. W. James, B.A. Oriel ; 
H. J. Marshall, p.a. C.C.; G. F. Master, B.a. 
Univ.; W. A. Napier, B.a. Ch. Ch.; W. E. 
Smith, p.a. Exet. (/. d. Llandaff.) 

Of Cambridge.—W. F. Neville, 8.a. Mag. ; H. 
P. Wright, B.a. Pet. 

Of Lampeter.—T. Brown, G. Griffiths, W. D. 
Rees. (1. d. Liandaff.) 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—T. Fox, B.A. Wadham; O. R. 
Knight, n.a. Wad. (J. d. Llandaff); H. Malpas, 
B.A. Ed. H.; C, Penny, B.A. Wore. 


Br. of LicnFr1exp, Dec. 19. 
DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—H. E. Devey, B.A. Pem.; W. C. 
Dowding, B.a. Exet.; T.S. Hewett, B.a. Wore. ; 
A. T. G. Manson, B.c.t. Mag.; F. J. Rooke, B.A. 
Oriel; C. J. Sale, p.a. Line.; E. Tew, B.a. 
Mag. H.; F. C. Twemlow, B.a. Oriel. 

Of Cambridge.—J. L. Allan, B.a. Trin.; W. 
Bell. B.a. C.C.; 8S. F. Bolton, B.a. St. John’s ; 
J. Manners, B.A. C.C. ; H. Pearson, B.A. Cath. ; 
T. M. Pyke, B.a. C.C.; T. G. Ragland, B.a.; 
C.C.; W. Rushton, s.a. Trin. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—P. H. Dod, B.a. Wore.; C. A. 
Fowler, B.A. Oriel; J. Isaacson, s.a. New Inn 
H.; W. R. Ogle, s.a. Trin. ; G. F. S.Weideman, 
B.A. Ch. Ch., C. Whittaker, s.a. Brasennose. 

Of Cambridge.—A. A. Bagshaw, B.a. C.C.; 
W. J. Conybeare, B.A. Trin.; D. Cooke, B.a. 
Queen’s; F. Day, B.A. Pem.; R. 8S. Drayton, 
B.A. Trin.; T. P. Ferguson, s.a. Trin.; J. W. 
Hall, B.a. Trin.; H. B. Harvey, B.a.Clare; G. 
B. A. Lloyd, B.A. Emm.; J. M. Lowe, B.A. St. 
John’s; E. H. L. Noot, .a.C.C.; A. B. Stret- 
tell, s.a. Trin.; F. Williams, p.a.C. C. 

Of Dublin.—J. Wilkin, B.A. 


Be. of Hererorp, Dec. 19. 
DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—E. B. Hawkshaw, B.A. Oriel; A. 
H. Ingram, B.A. Ch. Ch.; J. Roe, B.a. Wore. ; 
W. Thorn, 8.a. Univ.; J. G. Watts, B.a. Ball. 

PRIESTS. 

Of Oxford.—E. Bather, B.A. Mert.; E. F. 
Coke, B.A. L. E, G. Clarke, B.a. Brasen.; J. W. 
Davis, B.a. Worc.; J. L. Hoskyns, B.A. Mag. ; J 
M. Lakin, B.A. Wore. ; J. J. Trollope, B.a. Pem. 

Of Cambridge.—K. E. A. Money, C. C. ; R. 
Potter, B.a. Pet.; W. F. Rawes, B.a. Caius; 
J. Rogers, B.A. St. John’s; L. Spencer, B.A. 
Christ’s; J. L Sisson, 2.a. Jesus. 

Of Durham.—S. Dupre, L.D. 


Bp. of Lonvon, Dee. 19. 
DEACONS. 


Of Oxford —S. Holmes, 8.a. Mag. H.; H.W. 
Tylden, B.A. Balliol. 

Of Cambridge.—T. Boggis, 8.A. Emm.; R. 
Bradley, B.a. Queen’s (J. d. Canterbury) ; G. M. 
Gould, s.a. St. John’s; J. Hitchcock, B.a. 
Christ’s; E, H. Hunter, 8.a. Trin.; H. Porter, 
B.A. Pem.; J. R. Stock, B.A. St. John’s; F. 
Vigers, B.A. Trin.; T.C. Whitehead, B.a. St. 
John’s; W. Wigson, B.A. St. John’s. ¥ 

Of King’s College, London.—W. Hayes, jun.} 

Of Church Missionary College, Islington.—G. 
P. Badger; I. Brittain; S. Franklin. 

Lit.—G. L. Allen ; J.C. H. West. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—R. Gee, B.A. Wad. ; N. Germon, 
B.A. Oriel; W. D. Jackson, B.A. St. John’s; 
F, Poynder, m.a. Wad.; C. Torkington, B.a. 
Brasen.; T. H. Woodroffe, 8.a. Edm. H. 

Of Cambridge.—C. Baldock, B.a. St. John’s ; 
R. Bull, s.a. St. John’s; J. W. Harris, B.a. 
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J.J. B. Marriott, p.a.C. C.; J. H. Rowlatt, m.a. 
St. John’s. 

Lit. F. A. Hildner; C. W. H. Pauli; J. C 
Reichardt. 


Be. of DurHam, Dec. 19. 
DEACONS. 


Of Cambrid. ge. .—J. P. Parry, B.a., J. Romney, 
B.A. St. John’s. 
Lit.—J. Marshall. 
PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—E. H. Adamson, M.A. Linc. ; H. 
R. Ridley, B.a. Univ. 

Of Cumbridge.—W. Mackenzie, 8.a. Trin. H. 

Of Dublin.—E. Edmunds, 8.a.; J. Elliott, 
B. A. 

Of Durham —B. E. Dwarris; J. Stevenson ; 
H. Stoker, m.a.; M. Thompson, m.a. 

Of St. Bees.—T. J. Steele. 

Of Lampeter.—A. A. Rees. 


Be. of Lixcotn, Dec. 19. 
DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—J. B. N. Heard, m.a. St. Mary 
H.; A. G. Newbold, B.a. Mag. H. 

Of Cambridge.—G. Bryan, M.A. St. Pet.; R. 
E. Harrisson, B.a. Christ’s ; L. D. Kennedy, B.a. 
Christ’s; J.E.S. Legh, m.a. King’s ; C. W. D. 
More, B.A. St. John’s. 


PRIESTS. 


! Of Oxford—J. Emeris, B.A. Univ.; M. T. 
Latham. s.a., G. Sandbach, B.A., Brasen. ; 
W. Toms, B.A. Worc.; E. Trollope, B.a. St. 
Mary H. 

Of Cambridge. — T. B. Bensted, B.A. St. 
John’s; C. Bernal, b.a. Clare; J. H. Browne, 
B.A. St. John’s; W. Burnside, B.a. St. John’s; 
W. Harker, 38.a. Cath.; C. W. Lowndes, B.a., 
J. Spence, 8.a. Christ’s; R. Tindall, B.a. St. 
John’s. 


Bp. of Cuicnester, Dec. 19. 
DEACONS. 

Of Oxford.—W. H. Anderdon, B.A. Univ.; G. 
Braithwaite, B.a. Queen’s; H. Sockett, B.a. 
Exet.; J. White, B.a. Line. 

Of Dublin.—F. A. Golding, a.m.; W. St. G. 
Patterson, B.A. 

PRIESTS. 

Of Oxford.—H. Smith, B.a. Queen’s; T. R. 
Smyth, m.a. Brasen. 

Of Cambridge.—F. Brown, B.A. Mag.; H. G. 
Vigne, B.A. Pet. 


Arcusp. of Yorx, Dec. 19. 
DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—R. O. Walker, 8.4., B. Wake, 
B.A. St. John’s. 

Of Cambridge.—H. Deck, B.a.C.C.; J. Robin- 
son, B.a. Jesus. 

Of St. Bees.—H. F. Hewgill. 


PRIESTS, 


Of Oxford.—R. Hale, m.a. Brasen.; St. John 
Mitchell, p.a. Ed. Hall. 

of Cambridge. —G,. Edmundson, B.a. Sid. ; 
C. W. Woodhouse, B.A. Caius. 

Of Durham.—M. E. Wilson. 

Of Dubdlin.—S. B. Brasher, B.a.; T. Carmi- 
chael, B A 

Lit. —W. S. Gatterill. 


Bp. or Oxrorp, Dec, 19. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—J. E. Bode, m.a. Ch. Ch.; R.N- 
Buckmaster, B.A. Ch. Ch.; W. Burnett, M.A: 
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New; E.K. Burney, B.a. Magd.; C. J. Collier, 
s.c.L. Magd.; R. Congreve, B.a.Wad.; T. B. 
Cornish, B.A. 'Wad.; J. B. Fawkes, B.A. Ch. Ch.; 
J. Hannah, B. A. Line.; J. Hemsted, 3s. A. 
Magd.; E. Hobhouse, s.a. Mert.; J. M. Hol- 
land, B.A. New; ughes, M.A. 
P. C. Kidd, 8.a. Ch. Ch.; R. W 
E. W. Pears, m.a. Magd.; B. Price, B.a. Pemb.; 
H. Randall, s.a. Brasen; H. M. Richards, b.a. 
Ch. Ch.; W. P. Walsh, 8.a. Wore. 

Of Cambridge.—C. Wood, B.A. Clare. 

PRIESTS. 

Of Oxford.—R. A. Bathurst, B.a. New; 8S. E. 
Bathurst, B.A. Mert. ; H. Bennett, B.a. Worc.; 
G. F. Childe, B.a. Ch. Ch.; R. H. Gray, 3. a. 
Ch. Ch.; Hon. H. Grimston, m.a. All Souls; 
M. Harrison, m.a. C. C.; S. Lee, B.A. Queen's; 
H. W. Lloyd, m.a., P. H. Morgan, B.a. Jesus; 
H. Pearson, M.A. Ball.; J.W. Routh, M.a.Magd.; 
W. J. Wise, B.A. St. John’s; E. C. Woollcombe, 
M.A. Balliol. 


Bp. or CHEsTER, Dec. 19. 


DEACONS. 

Of Oxford.—S. B. Arnott, m. a. St. John’s; 
E. Pigot, s.a. Brasen. 

Of Cambridge.—J. F. Coates, B.a. Cath. H.; 
G. W. Goodchild, s.a. Sid.; E. Witley, B. a. 
Queen’s. 

Of Durham.—A. Peyton. 

Of Dublin.—W. Blake, 8.a.; R. Butler, B.a.; 
T. Eager, m.a.; J. Hebden, m.a. 

Of St. Bees.—J. Bonwell; C. M. Christie; 
J. M. Crockett; E. B. Squire; R. Thomson; 
W. Wells. 

PRIESTS. 

Of Oxford.—J. R. Alsop, 8.A. Brasen.; H. 
Branker, B.A. Wad. ; J. Gregson, M.A. Brasen. ; 
R. Tomlins, 8.a. St. Mary’s H.; J. M. Twist, 
B.A. Queen’s. 

Of Cambridge.—H. B. Birks, B.a. Cath. ; G. 
C. Bowles, 8.a. St. John’s; C. W. Cahusac, B.a. 
St. John’s; A. Chirol, p.a. Clare; J. Jackson, 
B.A. St. John’s; C. James, B.A. St. John’s; G. 
Y. Osborne, B.A. Sid.; R.N. Prettyman, B.A. 
Caius; H. C. Seller, p.a. St. John’s; C. F. 
Smith, B.a. Queen’s; B. Wills, B.a. C. C. 

Of Dublin.—J. E. Armstrong, m.a.; A. C. 
Cary, B.A.; J. 8S. Dodd, 8.a.; J. Elliott, B.a.; 
C. Mangmiss, B.A.; C. Mitchell, p.a.; J. Shef- 
field, m.a. 

Of St. Bees.—B. S. Clarke. 


Bre. or Ripon, Jan. 9. 
DEACONS. 
of oy Antrobus, B.A. Brasen. (/. d. 
York); W. Baldwin, s.a. Ed. H.; S. B. Har- 
per, B.A. New Inn H.; R. J. Mapleton, B.A. 
St. John’s; R. M. Martin, B.A. Ed. H. 
Of Cambridge. —C. Grenside, B.A. Pet.; A.B. 
Hill, Jesus; J. 8. Oxley, B.a. Queen's. 
of Dublin.—I. L. Lloyd, 38.a.; T. H. Man- 
ning, B.A. 
Lit.—C. H. 8. Nicholls. 
PRIESTS. 
Of Oxford.—F. E. Lott, p.a. Alb. Hall (/. d. 
Exeter.) 
Of Cambridge.—H. Baily, B.a. St. John’s; T. 
Hervey, B.a. Clare; S. Pagan, B.a. St. John’s. 
Of Dublin.—T. B. Browne, BaA.; L. B. 
Poyntz, B.A. 


Br. or Luanparr, in the Church of St. 
Gregory, London, Jan. 9. 
DEACONS. 


Of Cambridge.—E. S. Stanley, B.A. Jesus. 
Lit.—J. Hughes. 
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Bp. or Norwicu, Jan. 9. B.A. Ball.; W. Ewing, B.A. Linc. ; T. L. Fel- 
einai. — B.A. Ch. Ch.; J. E. L. Schreiber, B.a. 

Of Oxford. — Frith, .a. New Coll. ; 3% Cambridge.—J. A. Ashley. B.a. Jesus; J. 
Turner, B.A. B. Bumpton, B.A. Christ’s; T. H. Deacle, B.a. 
Of Cambridge. Ww. P. Borrett, m.p. Caius ; John’s; J. H. Jerrard, p.c.u. Fell. of Caius ; T. 
C. D. Gibson, 8.a. John’s; A. W. Hall, B.a. Reynolds, B.A. Pem.; W. C. Snooke, B.a. St. 
St. Peter’s. Peter’s; J. W. Spencer, B.A. Pem.; F. Sugden, 

PRIESTS. B.A. Trin.; F. W. Wilson, B.A. Christ’s. 


Of Durham.—G. F. Hill. 
Of Oxford.—R. C. Denny, B.A. Trin.; W. a . 
w. MpicLinson, B.A. Brasen.; J. W. Doligrion, Of Dublin.—H. M‘Master, B.a. 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Be. or SALIsBuRY, Feb. 20. Bp. oF LicHFIELD, March 20. 
Bp. or Lincoun, Feb. 20. Bp. or Oxrorp, May 22. 

Bp. or PeTeRsoRovGH, Feb. 20. Bp. or WINCHESTER, July 10. 
Bp. oF BatH AND WELLS, Feb. 20. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. Val. Pop. 
Alexander, D. ... Bickleigh, v. Devon Exeter Sir R. Lopez, Bart.... £253 466 


Alford, C. R..... ye -Matthew, *Rughy) Warwick Worcester Bp. of Worcester...... 
Christ Church, Li- 


Bates, T. E. nonell therland Lancaster Chester TRB ice 20s cca cosececes 


Bayne, T. V. ..... Be Brough-}ancaster Chester Trustees,........ aiid 


Beechy, 8. V. ....{S" Peters, Fleet-\rancaster Chester _‘SirHeskethFleetwood 


Christ Church 
Boyd, A.....00.0000 Cheltenham, ' ¢, {Gloucester G. & B. TUstees......cceseeseeeee 
Buxton, H. ....... Britford, v. Wilts Sarum D. & C. of Sarum .... 
THOR, Fe cccccce +. Virginstow, R. Devon Exeter CROWD: ccococeceosce oe 
Chapman, J........ Milton, Rr. Cambridge Ely King’s Coll. Camb. ... 
Chichester, R. H. Chittlehampton, v. Devon Exeter Lord Rolle .......s.-+ 


Chudleigh, R. Se Minot, \cornwall Exeter Sir J. Y. Buller ....... 


Clayton, J.......... Weston-on-Avon, v. Gloucester G. & B. Earl Amherst 
Corbett, S.......... Orsdall, r. Nottingham Lincoln Lord Wharncliffe...... 
Courtenay, C. L.. Broadclist, v. Devon Exeter Sir T. Acland .......... 


Edwards, J. ye a }Lancaster Chester eossbecnsctbbosenesicssecceces 


Forester,O.W.W. Broseley, r. Salop Hereford haa ly ania 
arfit, E. .......... Saxilby, v. Lincoln Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln .. 
Godfrey, — Bredicot, Rr. Worcester Worcester D. &C. of Worcester 


Gregson, J. a be spe Overchurch,\ chester Chester W. Webster, Esq. .... 


Harris, J. ...ss0+s. astepney P<. \Middlesex London _Bp. of London ........ 


Heming, S. B. .. Warwick Worcester D. Heming, an 
Hendrickson, W. * CottenChapel, Alton Hants Winchester T. Gilbert, Esq. . 
Hepworth, W. ... Finningham, r. Suffolk Norwich J. H. Frere .... 
Hodges, R. ....... Little Barrington Gloucester G. & B. Lord Chancellor . eocee 
Homes, H........... BartonSt.Andrew,R. Norfolk Norwich Lord Chancellor .. 
Hutchinson, C.G. Batsford, R. Gloucester G. & B. Christ Church, Oxf. . 
James, E. ......... Llangurig Montgomery Bangor Bp. of Bangor 
Langton, > Ww... Kempstone, rR. Norfolk Norwich Earl of Leicester. 
Lloyd, G.......0... Willesley, P.c. Derby Sir C. A. Hastings, Bt. 


Mayne, J. ...ss..es _{iageleps w. + Castle} Bucks Lincoln _G. Hyde, Esq.........+. 


Moore, R. .. _af Wetheringset Cum\sufolk Norfolk Rev. R. Moore........ 
Nelson, J........... Peterstow, R. Hereford Hereford Gov. of Guy’s Hosp... 
Nicholson, M. ‘A. Ch. Ch. Acrington Lane. Chester Trustees. 

Pearson, H......... Sonning, v. Berks Oxford D. & C. of Sarum..... 
Peers, J. W. ...... Tetsworth, v. Oxon Oxford R. B. Slater, Esq. 
Procter, W......... Bp. Burton, v v. — York D. & C. of York.... 
Pym, F Devo Exeter D. & C. of Windsor... 


Ply 
Richards, C. W.. a. "Chad, Lichfield, aaa Lichfield Vicar of St. Mary’s.... 


Salmon, T. W..... Hopton, P.C, Suffolk Norwich D. &C. of Norwich... 

Thompson, R. . - Shotley, p.c. Northumb. Durham ccc coc ces cececcees cco ssnceeese 

Trollope, E. .... «+ Ranceby, v Lincoln Lincoln Sir J. H. Thorold, Bt. 

Trollope, J. J. ... Wigmore, v. Hereford Hereford _ Bp. of Hereford........ 

Williams, H....... Llangavelach, v. Glamorgan St. David’s Bp. of St. David’s...... 
*,* The Asterisk denotes a Residence House. 


NO. XIV.—N. S. MM 
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APPOINTMENTS. 


Bentinck, W.H.E. er" North Halderness, 

Head Mast. Prop. Gram. Sch. 
Gt. Yarmouth. 

Surrogate Dioc. of Hereford. 

Sec. Mast. Went. Gram, Sch. 
Brompton 


Burrows, N. ...... 
Burton, R. L 
Bramah, A. T.... 
Cox, J. ...++..s00+. Runcorn, Sur. Dioc. of Chest. 
Cornish, Dr....... Sur. Archdeaconry of Exeter. 
Dodsworth, G.... Chap. Eton & Windsor Union. 
Davies, N.......... Preb. of St. David’s. 





Drury, C............ Preb, of Hereford. 

Fentrell, C......... H. Mas.Gr. Sch., Rotherham 

Green, T. S....... + aan | a. 
(He as. of Gram. School, 

Hughes, T. W. ““\" Woodbridge. 

Melvill, E.......... Preb. of St. David’s. 

Sharpe, J. ......... Chap. E.I. C. Bengal Station. 

Sutton, T........... Vic. of Sheffield, Rural Dean. 

Sydney, E.......... Acle, Surrogate. 

Thornton, W. J.. Preb. of Hereford. 

Venables, J........ Preb. of Sarum. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Barker, G. A., Rec. of Kevenlleece, Radnor, 70. 
Barker, W. Vic. of Broadclist, Devon, 36. 
Bowles, H., at Frampton House, Boston. 
Bowen, J. G. Rec. of Stawley, Somerset. 
Champneys, T. W. Rec. of Fulmer, Bucks, 69. 
Colmer, J. Rec. of Askerswell, Dorset. 
Fisher, P. Master of Charterhouse. 
Fosbrooke, T. D., Vic. of Walford, Hereford- 
shire, 72. 
Grant, C., Vic. of West Barsham, Norfolk. 
Gryils, R. G., at Helston, 84. 
Garratt, T. Vic. of Audley, Staffordshire, 46. 
Jones, W., at Bleadington, Gloucester, 87. 
Kuhff, H., Fell. of Cath. Hall, Camb., 38. 
Lade, W. Rec. of Wickhambreux, Kent, 81. 
Marsden, W. Rec. of Everingham, Yorks., 32. 
Messenger, J., Per Cur. of Shotley, Northum. 
Marwood, G., at Busby Hall, Cleveland. 





Manley, G. P., Cur. of Petton and Radding- 
ton, Somerset, 40. 

Myers, W. J., Cur. of Eltham, Kent, 46. 

Press, E., Norwich. 

Pyemont, J., Cur. of Eyke, Ipswich, 35. 

Roberts, J., Rec. of Withenley, Leicesters , 75. 

Saunders, G. E., Rec. of Tarrant Rushton, 
and Hinton, Dorset, 57. 

South, T. H., Cur. of Fittleton, &c., War- 
wickshire, 81. 

Stranger, R., Rec. of Zeal Monach, 34. 

Usko, J. F., Rec. of Orsett, Essex, 81. 

Wagstaffe, D., at Scalby, 74. 

Wallas, E., late Vic. of Rampton Retford, 92. 

Wait, W., formerly Min. of St. Mary-ie-Port, 
Bristol, 78. 

Watts, R., Preb. of St. Paul’s, and Librarian 
of Sion Coliege, London, 92. 


UNIVERSITIES. 
OXFORD. 


Dee. 17. 

In Convocation the nomination of the Rev. 
J. Griffith, m.a. Sub-Warden of Wadham Coll. 
to be a Delegate of Accounts, was unanimously 
approved. 

Degrees conferred. 
B.D. 

Rev. J. Williams, Fellow of Jesus; Rev. W. 
Mallock, Ball. 

B.A. 

L. Carden, Univ. ; H. H. Cornish, Magd. H.,; 
C. R. Clifton, Mert. ; E. L.S. Lumsdane, Oriel. 


CLASS LIST.—MICHAELMAS EXAMINATION. 
In Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis. 


CLASS I. 
Battersby, J. H. Com. of Ball. 


CLASS III. 


Brine, J. G. Fell. of John’s. 
Lempriere, C. Fell. of John’s. 
Marshall, J. Com. of Ch. Ch. 
Twiss, E. R. Com. of Univ. 
Wilson, W. D. Com. of Wad. 


CLASS IV. 
Allen, W. Magd. H. 
Jackson, W. Com. of Queen’s. 
Macfurlane, W. Com. of Linc. 


Richards, R. M. Com. of Mert. 
Shand, G. Com. of Queen’s. 


The number in the Fifth Class was 84. 


Robert Walker, 
William F. Donkin, } Examiners. 
John A. Ashworth, 


Dec. 24. 


Congregations will be holden for the purpose 
of granting graces and conferring degrees, on 
the following days in the ensuing term, viz.— 

Jan. Friday, 14 Mar. Thursday, 3 
— Thursday, 27 — Thursday, 10 
Feb. Thursday, 3 — Saturday, 19 
— Thursday, 17 


No person will, on any account, be admitted 
as a candidate for the degree of B.A. or M.A., 
or for that of B.C.L. or B.M., without proceed- 
ing through Arts, whose name is not entered in 
the book, kept for that purpose, at the Vice- 
Chancellor’s house, on or before the day pre- 
ceding the day of congregation. 


On Tuesday, Feb. 8th, a Congregation will be 
holden, as provided in the Dispensation, for 
intermitting the Forms and Exercises of Deter- 
mination, solely for the purpose of receiving 
from the Deans, or other officers of their respec- 
tive colleges or halls, the names of such Bache- 
lors of Arts as have not yet determined: and 
their names having been so signified to the 
House, and thereupon inserted in the Register 
of Congregation, they may at any time in the 
same, or in any future Term, be admitted to all 
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the rights and privileges to which they would 
have been entitled by the intermitted Forms 
and Exercises. 

And every Bachelor of Arts is desired to take 
notice, that unless he has proceeded to that 
Degree on or before Thursday, February 3d, his 
name cannot be inserted in the Register of Con- 
gregation during the present year. 


Jan. 1. 


The Rev. John B. Fawkes, B.a. and the Rev. 
Philip C. Kidd, B.a. have been appointed Chap- 
lains of Christ Church. 


The following gentlemen have been elected 
actual Students of Christ Church:—G. R. H. 
Somerset, H.T.Glyn, H. E. Cramer, from West- 
minster; T. O. Blackall, W. E. Rawstorne, C. 
Lloyd, Commoners. 


Jan. 8. 


H. M. White, and J. W. Goodenough, have 
been admitted actual Fellows of New College, 
the former after two years of probation, the 
latter as of kin to the Founder. 


Jan. 14. 


Varghan Exhibition.—The examination of 
Candidates for this Exhibition will commence 
at Oxford on Thursday, the 24th of Feb. next. 

Candidates are required to be ‘the sons of 
freeholders of the county of Merioneth, in North 
Wales, or natives of that county, or natives of 
any other county in England or Wales, one of 
whose parents shall be a native of the said 
county of Merioneth.” 

They must not exceed nineteen years of age, 
nor, if already members of the University of 
Oxford, must they have passed the third term 
from matriculation. 

Candidates are requested to transmit to Mr. 
Walsh, Secretary, on or before Wednesday, the 
16th of February next, a declaration in writing 
of the nature of their qualification, with a cer- 
tificate of baptism, and testimonial from the 
senior Master of their respective schools, or last 
private Tutors; or, if members of theUniversity, 
from the Head or Tutor of their respective 
Colleges. 
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Degrees conferred. 
M.A. 

S. Waldegrave, Fell. of All Souls; H. W. 
Cripps, Fell. of New Coll. ; Rev. G. T. Driffield, 
Fell. of Brasen.; W. E. Buckley, Fell. of 
Brasen.; A. J. Christie, Fell. of Oriel; Rev. 
T. R. Branfoot, Trin. 


B.A. 


N. T. Travers, Scholar of Linc.; W. F. 
Everest, Magd. H.; J. W. Kirkham, Jesus. 


The Poetry Professorship.—The following cir- 
culars will inform our readers that the contest 
for the above Professorship is at an end :— 


Brasennose College, Jan. 20, 1842. 
Sir,—A comparison has this morning been 
made of the number of promises given in be- 
half of each Candidate for the Professorship of 
Poetry, when they were found to be for Mr. 
Garbett, 921, Mr. Williams, 623. Mr. Williams 
has in consequence withdrawn, We beg you to 
accept our thanks for the intention expressed 
by you of supporting Mr. Garbett, and to con- 
gratulate you on this termination of the contest. 
I am, Sir, for the Fellows of this College and 
myself, your obedient faithful servant, 
A. T. GILBERT, Principal. 


Common Room, Trin. Coll. Jan. 20, 1842. 
Dear Sir,—At a Meeting held this morning 
before the Vice-Chancellor, for the purpose of 
comparing the number of Votes respectively 
promised to both Candidates for the Poetry Pro- 
fessorship, it appeared that there were for Mr. 
Garbett, 921,for Mr. Williams, 623. Under these 
circumstances Mr. Williams withdraws from the 
contest. With our best thanks for the interest 
which you have taken, and with the desire to 
save you farther and unnecessary trouble, 
I am, dear Sir, on behalf of the College, yours 
faithfully, 
James INGRAM, President. 


[We are informed that alarge proportion of 
voters, (especially among the residents,) re- 
mained neuter; thinking Mr. Williams the 
fittest candidate, and, in the main, approving 
his views; but not wishing, in the present pos- 
ture of affairs, to give unqualified support to 
the party to which he-belongs.] 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Prize SuBJEcTs. 


The Vice-Chancellor has issued the following 
notice :— 

I. His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 
Chancellor of the University, being pleased to 
give annually a Gold Medal, for the encourage- 
ment of English Poetry, tosuch resident Under- 
graduates as shall compose the best Ode or the 
best Poem in heroic verse; the Vice-Chancellor 
gives notice that the subject for the present 
year is— 

The Birth of the Prince of Wales. 


N.B. The Exercises are to be sent in to the 
Vice-Chancellor on or before March 31, 1842; 
and are not to exceed 200 lines in length. 

II. The Most Noble the Marquess Camden, 
being pleased to give annually a Gold Medal, as 
& prize for the best Exercise in Latin Hexa- 


meter Verse; the Vice-Chancellor gives notice 
that the subject for the present year is— 


Cesar ad Rubiconem constitit. 


N.B. The Exercises are to be sent in to the 
Vice-Chancellor on or before March 31, 1842; 
and are not to exceed 100 lines in length. 

All Undergraduates who shall have resided 
not less than two terms before the day on which 
the Exercises must be sent in, or who shall, at 
least, be then in the coursé of their second term 
of Resid , may be Candidates for this Medal. 


III. The Representatives in Parliament for 
this University being pleased to give annually 

(1) Two prizes of fifteen guineas each, for the 
encouragement of Latin Prose Composi- 
tion, to be open to all Bachelors of Arts, 
without distinction of years, who are not of 
sufficient standing to take the degree of 
Master of Arts; 
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(2) And two other prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, to be open to all Undergraduates, who 
shall have resided not less than seven 
Terms, at the time when the Exercises are 
to be sent in ; 


The subjects for the present year are— 
(1) For the Bachelors, 


Sanctiusque ac reverentius visum de Actis 
Deorum credere quam scire. 


(2) For the Undergraduates, 


Argentum et Aurum propitii an irati Dii 
negaverint dubito. 


N.B. The Exercises are to be sent in on or 
before April 30, 1842. 


IV. Sir William Browne having bequeathed 
three Gold Medals, of the value of five guineas 
each, to such resident Undergraduates as shall 
compose— 

(1) The best Greek Ode in imitation of Sappho. 

(2) The best Latin Ode in imitation of Horace. 

he best Greek Epigram after the model 

( of the Anthologia ; and 

The best Latin Epigram after the model 
of Martial. 


The subjects for the present year are— 


(1) For the Greek Ode—Ad dextram de vid 
declinavi, ut ad Periclis Sepulchrum acce- 
derem. 

(2) For the Latin Ode—Navis ornata atque 
armata in aquam deducitur. 

(3) For the Greek Epigram—Is solus nescit 
omnia. 

(4) For the Latin Epigram— Pari incepto 
eventus dispar. 

N.B. The Exercises are to be sent in on or 
before April 30, 1842, The Greek Ode is not to 
exceed twenty-five, and the Latin Ode thirty 
stanzas. 

The Greek Ode must be accompanied by a 
literal Latin Prose Version. 


V. The Porson Prize is the interest of 400/. 
stock, to be annually employed in the purchase 
of one or more Greek books, to be given to such 
resident Undergraduate as shall make the best 
translation of a proposed passage in Shakspeare, 
Ben Jonson, Massinger, or Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, into Greek Verse. 


The subject for the present year is, 
Shakspeare.—Hen. V. ActI1V. Scene 1. 
Beginning—O Ceremony !” 

And ending— Whose hours the peasant best 
advantage.” 


N.B.—The metre to be Tragicum Iambicum 
Trimetrum Acatalecticum. These exercises 
are to be accentuated, and accompanied by a 
literal Latin Prose Version, and are to be sent 
in on or before April 30, 1842. 


N.B.—All the above Exercises are to be sent 
in to the Vice-Chancellor privately ; each is to 
have some motto prefixed; and to be accom- 
panied by a paper sealed up, with the same 
motto on the outside ; which paper is to enclose 
another, folded up, having the Candidate’s 
Name and College written within. 

The papers containing the Names of those 
Candidates, who may not succeed, will be de- 
stroyed unopened. 

Any Candidate is at liberty to send in his 
Exercise printed or lithographed. 

No prize will be given to any Candidate who 
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has not, at the time of sending in the Exercises, 
resided one term at the least. 

The subject of the Seatonian Prize Poem for 
the present year is, “‘ The Cross planted on the 
Himalaya Mountains.” Each candidate for 
this prize is to send his performance, without 
his name, to the Vice-Chancellor (fairly written, 
or it will not be attended to,) on or before the 
29th of September next, with some Latin verse 
upon it: and he is at the same time to send a 
paper sealed up, with his name written within, 
and the same Latin verse on the outside. The 
papers containing the names of the unsuccess- 
ful candidates will be destroyed unopened ; by 
which regulation the delicacy of those, who 
might otherwise fear a repulse, is, it is hoped, 


effectually consulted. 


8T. JOHN’S COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 
Third Year.—First Class. 


Adams 
Gruggen 
Bashforth | 
Brown 
Campbell 
Foggo 
Goodeve 
Spencer 


Gifford 


Drew 
Babb 
Christian 
Symons 
Barnicoat 
Jowett 


ulmer 
Boteler 
Alston 
Burbury 
J. Cole 
Slater 
Watherstone 
Cockle 


Babington 
=} 


Second Year.—First Class. 


Hemming 
Hiley 
Dixon 
Stephen 
Waddingham 
Gutch 

Wall 
Underwood 
Mason 
Barrett 
Whittaker 





Wright 
Stewart 
Gorham 


Snowball 
Wilkinson 
Frewer 
Curtis 
Hoare 
Leeding 





Tatham 
Lawson 
Smith 
O'Reilly 
Walker 
Murton 
Field 
Wilson 
Chawner 
Greensmith 


January 1. 


The Hulsean Prize has been awarded to the 
Rev. Charles Wright Woodhouse, B.a. of Gon- 
ville and Caius College. Subject—‘‘ The Use 
and Value of the Writings of the Ancient 
Fathers, considered as auxiliary to the Proof of 
the Truth of the Christian Religion, and to the 
Elucidation of its Doctrines.” 


The Trustees of the Hulsean Prize have given 
notice that a premium of about one hundred 
pounds will this year be given for the best dis- 
sertation on the following subject :—‘“‘ What is 
the relation in which the Moral Precepts of the 
New and of the Old Testament stand to each 
other?” The dissertations are to be sent to one 
of the Trustees (the Vice-Chancellor, the Master 
of Trinity College, or the Master of St. John’s 
College), on or before the 20th of October, 1842, 
with the names of the respective authors sealed 
up. The author of the essay best approved is 
to print it at his own expense, and is not to be 
a second time a candidate for the premium. 


On Saturday, the 18th ult. Henry Annesley 
Woodham, 8.a. was elected a Foundation Fel- 
low of Jesus Coll. 


January 8. 


John Parker Birkett, s.a. of Jesus College, 
in this university, has been appointed by Dr. 
Wordsworth to the Mathematical Mastership at 
Harrow, vacated by the Rev. J. W. Colenso, 
M.A. 
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BacHELOR’s COMMENCEMENT, January 22, 1842. 


MODERATORS. 


Tuomas GaAsKIN, M.A. Jesus College. 
Duncan FarquHarson GREGORY, M.A. Trinity College. 


EXAMINERS. 


ALEXANDER THURTELL, M.A. Caius College. 
RicHarpD Potrer, M.A. Queen’s College. 


WRANGLERS. 


Cayley, in. Frost, Joh. Westmorland, Jesus Penny, 
Simpson, ° Parnell, Joh. Dumergue, Corpus | Davies, H. 
Mayor, R. B. Johnstone, Joh. Bryan, Trin. Eastwood, 
Fuller, P Castlehow, Emm. | Shears, Joh. Venables, 
Bird, . Carter, Emm. | Greenwell, Joh. Baily, 
Jarvis, Wilson, Joh. Suffield, Caius | Light, 
Shortland, " Smith, B. F. Trin. Middlemist, Chr. Walker, 
Austin, . Fenn, Trin. | Davies, Qu. Tandy, 
Fenwick, Ainger, Joh. } Cook, Joh. Kinder, 
Jones, Goode, Pem. 


SENIOR OPTIMES. 


Vidal, J. H. " Walpole, Caius Litle, 
Fitz Gerald, 3 Rowton, Joh. Green, 
Wolfe, Joh. 
Morse, Joh. 
Clubbe, Joh. 
Ommaney, Trin. ‘ 
Ridley, Jesus " Balderstone, 
Douglass, Trin. lo Boyce, 
Hogg, Emm. Rothery, 
Marie, . Salkeld, 
Tabor, in. Thrupp, . Gordon, 
Swann, Atkinson, Stansfeld, 
Hazlehurst, i Kingsley, % Munro, 


JUNIOR OPTIMES. 


Sheringham, Joh. Pratt, Hough, 
Trin. Ramsay, Sheepshanks, 
Vaughan, ; Jesus Hutchins, Shackleton, 
Wilkinson, 5 Emm. | Slade, " Firman, 
Teague, . | Smythies, Emm. | Conybeare, . Worlledge, 
Kerry, le Yeoman, in. Barstow, 











ZGROTAT. 
Onslow, Emm. 


DEGREES ALLOWED. 


Bishop, Corpus | Hamilton, Trin. McNiven, Trin. Parry, 
Fowler, Clare Knipe, Pem. Parminter, Trin. Wyer, 


QUESTIONISTS, NOT CANDIDATES FOR HONOURS. 


Denman, i Broadwood, Trin. Langdon, Joh. Boucher, 
Maskew, " Brown, 8. C. Smelt, Caius ull 
Collett, 3 Metcalfe, " Plomer, Joh. 
Briant, > Luscombe, . Daman, Qu. 
Jukes, . | Wilshere, . Griffith, Jesus 
Beresford, . Blakiston, Morice, Trin. Phillips, 
Browne, Finch, > Mayor, C. Joh. Nash, 
Felgate, Trin. Crompton, i Trin. 
Hewett, id. Burnett, > Joh. 
Webb, in. | Gilpin, % i 
Dawes, in. Hutton, . Robinson, 
Francis, . Milne, . Williamson, 
Dowding, i White, ‘ Biddulph, 
Williams, Chase, > 
Wagner, Trin. | Crabbe, 
Holligan, i 
Brimley, 
Jesus 
Joh. 
Emm. 
Trin. 
J 


oh. 
’ Corpus Richardson, Jewusl 
Marston, 5 Neville le Rolfe, Trin. Spong, Caius 











Fowler, 
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Newbould, Trin Call, Joh. } Rogers, Trin. Bell, Joh. 
Bellman, Pet. Lush, Corp. Williams, Trin. ry; Caius 
Dutton, Trin. Caulfeild, H.C. Trin Gream, Mag. Wright, Pet. 
Millman, Joh. Hewit, Trin. Fane, Joh. Farr, Joh. 
Whitelock, Joh. Franks, Trin. Monk, Joh. Charles, Trin 
Willis, Trin Day, Joh. Mills, Trin. Lee Warner, Joh. 
Lighton, Trin. Burman, Caius Dennis, Trin. Hill, Jesus 
Harriott, Trin. Burr, Joh. Hughes, sen. Qu. Hewson, Joh. 
DEGREES ALLOWED. 
Bunce, Clare | Haggitt, Pet. Newnham, ‘Trin. Steel, Joh.° 
Calvert, Pem. Henderson, Trin. Raven, Mag. Vincent, Joh. 
Featherston, Jesus Killick, u. 
ZZGROTAT. NOT PLACED. 
Headley, Joh. Chalk, Caius. 
DURHAM. 


Van MILDERT ScHOLARSHIPS.—In consi- 
deration of two several sums of money given 
to the University by the subscribers to a scholar- 
ship and the subscribers to a monument, in 
memory of the late Bishop Van Mildert, two 
scholarships shall be founded of the annual 
value of £50 each, to be called the Van Mil- 
dert Scholarships. The first scholar on this 
foundation shall be elected in June, 1842; and 
there shall be no further elections on the old 
foundation. Regulations were passed for the 
election to the Van Mildert scholarships. 





GisBorRNE ScHoLaRsHiIP.—The Rev. Tho- 
mas Gisborne, M.A., Canon of Durham, having 
placed £500 at the disposal of the Dean and 
Chapter for the benefit of the University, and 
the Dean and Chapter having determined that 
this sum should be applied to the foundation of 
a scholarship: It is agreed—That £100 pre- 
viously given to the University by Mr. Gis- 
borne shall be added to the above sum, and that, 
in consideration of these gifts, a scholarship 
shall be founded of the annual value of £30, to 
be called the Gisborne Scholarship. That the 
warden and senate shall have authority to make 
regulations respecting the Gisborne Scholar- 


ship. 





REGULATIONS FOR UNIVERSITY FELLOW- 
sHIPs.—1. The University fellows shall be 
elected by the warden and senate in the Mi- 
chaelmas term in each year. 2. No one shall 
be eligible unless he has been placed by the 
examiners in the third class, at least, at the 
ay examination for the degree of B.A., or 
n the second class, at least, at the public exa- 
mination for the degree of M.A., or has been 
recommended by the said examiners as eligible. 
3. No one shall be eligible unless he has pro- 
duced satisfactory testimonials of character 
from his college, hall, or house. 4. No one 
shall be eligible for more than three elections 
after he is admissible to the degree of B.A. 
The warden and senate shall have authority to 
dispense with the last regulation in the case of 
those students who have been admitted to the 
degree of B.A. in or before Michaelmas Term, 
1841. 5. The warden and senate in making 


their election shall have due regard for the can- 


didate’s place on the class list. But they shall 
have authority, if they think fit, to subject the 
candidates to further examination, either by 
themselves or by persons whom they may ap- 
point. 6. The warden and senate shall have 
authority to settle the form of admission to a 
fellowship. 7. The fellows shall be under the 
government of the warden; but in graver cases 
the warden shall consult the senate; and, with 
their concurrence, he shall have full power to 
forbid resid , to d the payment of 
stipend, or to remove from the fellowship alto- 
gether. 8. Every fellow shall proceed regularly 
to the degree of M.A., unless he shall obtain 
the consent of the warden to proceed to a de- 
gree in another faculty. If he neglects to pro- 
ceed to the required degree within a reasonable 
time, the warden shall have authority to declare 
the fellowship vacant. 9. A fellowship shall 
not be tenable with a foundation studentship. 








THE BISHOP OF DURHAM’S PRIZES. 


HEBREW LITERATURE AND HELLENISTIC 
GrREEK.—A prize of ten guineas to the Student 
who shall pass the best examination in the 
Book of Genesis, in Hebrew, and in the Septua- 
gint version, and in the Gospel according to 
St. Mark, in Greek, with special reference to 
Hellenistic phraseology and expression. 


CuassicaL LITERATURE.—For Students in 
Arts who have not completed their ninth term 
of residence :— 

A prize of five guineas for the best translation 
into Latin prose of No. 133 of the “ Specta- 
tor.” 

A prize of five guineas for the best transla- 
tion into Latin hexameter verse of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Book vii. 387446: beginning, 
“ And God said, let the waters generate,” and 
ending, ‘‘coloured with the florid hue of rain- 
bows and starry eyes.” 

MATHEMATICAL AND PaysicaL ScIENCE.— 
A prize of ten guineas to be given to the stu- 
dent who shall pass the examination in Mathe- 
matical and Physical Science, at the final exa- 
mination for the degree of B.A., or at the final 
examination of Engineer Students in the year 
1842, and shall be recommended by the Exa- 
miners. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING, AND 
REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meeting of the Committee of this Society 
was held at their chambers, St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, the 17th of January, 1842; the 
Lord Bishop of London in the chair. Among 
the members present were the Reverends T. 
Bowdler, and B. Harrison; H. J. Barchard, J. 
Cocks, B. Harrison, S. F. Wood, T. D. Acland, 
u.p., A. Powell, and E. Badeley, Esqs. 

Grants were voted towards enlarging the 
church at Blackpool, in the parish of Bispham, 
Lancashire; erecting a gallery in and repew- 
ing the church at Ebbesborne Wake, Wilts; 
enlarging and repewing the church at Brother- 


ton, Yorkshire; rebuilding the church at 
Honley, in the parish of Almondbury, York- 
shire; building a gallery in and repewing the 
church at Brodsworth, Yorkshire; building a 
gallery in and repewing the church at Stoke 
Holy Cross, Norwich; repewing the church: at 
Pembridge, Herefordshire; enlarging by re- 
building the church at Rodborough, Glouces- 
tershire; repewing the church at Alwalton, 
Huntingdonshire; building a church at New- 
castle-on-Tyne; and other business was 
transacted. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Hererorp CATHEDRAL. — Earl Somers, 
Lord Bateman, and Mr.E.T. Foley, have respec- 
tively given the munificent donation of £200. 
for the restoration of Hereford Cathedral. Mr. 
J. Bailey, M.P., has subscribed £150, and the 
Hon. T. H. Rodney and Sir J. G. Cotterell, bart. 
are donors of £100 each. The fund to liqui- 
date the expenses of that necessary undertaking 
has already reached nearly £5000. 


Recent Donations.—The Earl of Harewood 
has given the handsome donation of £3000 to 
the Ripon Diocesan Board of Education. Mrs. 
Burgess, widow of the late Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury, has given £50 towards rebuilding the 
parish church of Abergwilly, in the diocese of 


St. David’s, of which the late bishop was here- 
tofore the diocesan. 

The Right Hon. William Yates Peel has 
given the liberal sum of £50, and Sir Edward 
Scott £100, in aid of the funds of the Lichfield 
Diocesan Church Extension Society. 

The Right Hon. Mrs. Berkeley Noel has pre- 
sented a service of communion plate for the use 
of the new church at Wishaw, Warwickshire. 





BrstE Socrety.—The Dorset County Chro- 
nicle publishes a letter from the Bishop of 
Salisbury requesting that his name may not be 
announced as connected with the Bible Society, 
or as patronizing any of its meetings. The right 
rev. prelate intimates that he has withdrawn 
from all connexion with that body. 


EMBARKATION OF THE BISHOP OF NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bishop of New Zealand embarked for the 
scene of his apostolic labours at Plymouth, on 
the day following Christmas-day. For the fol- 
lowing interesting letter, descriptive of the 
embarkation, we are indebted to our contem- 
porary, the Lxeter Gazette. 


“‘ My dear Sir,—Feeling assured as I do, that 
you will be glad to receive from me a few lines 
on the subject ofour dear and honoured friend’s 
departure from this place, I take up my pen, 
though in great haste, to send you a very brief 
account of what has taken place here since 
Thursday last. 

“Immediately after the morning service at 
St. Andrew’s Church on that day, we repaired 
to the bishop's lodgings; whence, after a short 
delay, he set out, accompanied by a few of his 
most intimate friends, in the barge of the Cale- 
donia for the Tomatin, while the greater part of 
his followers, with the luggage, sailed from the 
Barbican in the Trinity-house Cutter. We 
passed two or three hours on board; but the 
wind being adverse, and there being no chance 
of sailing, we came off again to shore. The rest 
of the day was passed in cheerful, yet serious, 
conversation, and we ended, as usual, with 
Prayer; our number being now very much 
diminished by the loss of those who were 
on board, and of those friends who had been 
obliged to return to their several homes. On 
day we again went on board soon after 


breakfast, taking Mrs. Selwyn and her little 
child with us; but the wind being still adverse, 
and Mrs. S. not being well, it was thought ad- 
visable to bring her ashore again, until the sig- 
nal should be made for sailing. The bishop 
remained on board, where Divine service was 
duly performed en Christmas-day. The bishop 


came on shore for an hour on that same even- - 


ing, and returned again to the ship to sleep. 


“The wind having come round to the N.N.W. 
during the night, we were summoned by nine 
o’clock on Sunday morning to go on board. This 
we did without any delay. At 11 o’clock Di- 
vine service was performed, and the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper announced for the follow- 
ing Sabbath. his done, the bishop wrote a 
few lines to his mother, and a few words of 
affection in my Bible, while they were weighing 
anchor. At half-past twelve we embraced each 
other fervently, as those who did not expect to 
see each other again inthis world,and descended 
into the boat amid the prayers and affectionate 
good wishes of many on board ; and in a mo- 
ment the vessel, with her goodly freight, was 
on her way. The bishop, Mrs. Selwyn, Whyte- 
head, Cotton, and others, all dear to us, remain- 
ed on the poop waving their hands to us, and 
exchanging with us short prayers for God’s 
blessing, each on the other. Our last words 
were, ‘God bless you; Floreat Etona! Floreat 
Ecclesia!’ To which they all responded by a 
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cheer of heartfelt acquiescence. And then I 
felt the full force of those words of St. Luke, 


Intelligence. 


their heart, with al/ their mind, with al/ their 
souls, and with aii their strength. O may the 
of God go with them, leading them 





Acts xxi.6, which the bishop had a few 
before inscribed in my Bible, ‘ When we had 
taken leave one of another, we took ship, and 
they returned home again.’ 


“< It will, I am sure, do your heart good to 
know that they maintained their wonted cheer- 
fulness and well-grounded fixedness of purpose 
to the end. Indeed I may say of all going 
forth on this holy mission, that they seemed 
with one accord to have resolved to put all 
things behind them for the sake of Christ, and 
to seek the glory and love of God with all 


safely through the pathless waste of ocean, 
into the haven where they would be, and guid- 
ing their feet hereafter in the arduous course 
they will have to run. 

“Let us in our daily prayers remember the 
last words uttered by our dear and devoted 
friend from the Cathedral pulpit, ‘ Brethren, 
pray, pray for us.’ 

“T am, my dear Sir, yours very heartily, 
“ EDWARD COLERIDGE.” 


“* Plymouth, Dec. 26, 1841. St.Stephen's Day.” 


WALES. 


LaMpETerR.—The Rev. G. F. Bates, Vicar of 
West Malling, Kent, has bequeathed to St. Da- 
vid’s College, Lampeter, £500 three per cent. 
Consols. It has been determined that the 
dividends arising from this legacy shall be 
given in two prizes; one to be awarded at the 
commencement of each term to such candidate 


for admission, being a native of the Princi- 
pality, as shall pass the best classical examina- 
tion, such candidate bringing a certificate of 
good conduct, during two years at least, at some 
classical school, previous to his application for 
admission. 


CHURCHES CONSECRATED. 
Llangorwen, Cardiganshire .........s+ssseseserserseeesersesseesesseereeee Bishop Of St. David's... Dec.16. 


Weston Point, Runcorn....... 
Fast Peckham ......+.+++0++00+ 
Deptford, Sunderland..... 


. St. Andrew ... 
Bethnal Green ......scccsecreeseeseese Sts ANGLEW verecseseeseeeeeeeeeeereeeee Bishop of London 


. Bishop of Chester ...... Dec.24. 
.««« Opened on Christmas Day. 
«+ Bishop of Durham ...... Dec.21. 
+ Dec.20. 


THE CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


The American Church Almanack for #1842, 
gives the following account of the Church inthe 
United States :— 


Diocese. 


New Hampshire .........+.+ * 
Vermont ......... J. H. Hopkins, p.p.. 
Massachussetts. A. V. Griswold, p.p. . 
Rhode Island ... .....cccccccecescesccccssees sossees 
Connecticut...... T. C. Brownell, D.p. LL.D. 92 
New York ....... B. T. Onderkonk, p.p. ... 193 
Western N. York W. H. De Lancy, p.p..... 90 
New Jersey...... G. W. Doane, D.D. LL.D... 
Pennsylvania ... H. U. Onderkonk, D.D.... 
Delaware ......... Alfred Lee, D.D. ...+++.s000 
Maryland ........ he gh one cra D.p. 80 
. « C. Moore, D.D....00 00000 
Virginia sesccseene| Wy, Mead, pp. Assist. Bp.. } 98 
North Carolina.. L. 8. Ives, D.D. LL.D....... 25 
South Carolina., C. E. Gadsden, D.D. ...... 
Georgia............ 8. Elliott, D.D. ....+.++ 
Kentuck: B. B. Smith, p.p.. 
Ohio .. C. P. M‘Ilvaine, p 
Tenesse .... J. H. Otey, v.p. .. 
Mississippi ....06 ...ss0cceseesceeee sores 
Louisiana ........ L. Polk, D.D.....00sceeee serene 
Michigan ......... S. A. M‘Coskrey, D.D...... 


. L. Polk, p.p. ... 

. Philander Chase, 

=} ee 
eee J. Kemper, D.v. 


BG cccccsesccrecee. cosrectesvnccssissecs ‘ 

Arkansas ......... L. Polk, D.D. .scccoccecseess 
Clergy ...... 
Bishops .......++++ 


Total number of Clergy.. 1118 


Including the Bishops, the total number of 
Clergy appears to be 1118, and counting 100 for 
Western New York, which Dr. Rould states to 
be the correct number for that diocese, we 
have the still higher total of 1218. It will be 
observed that there are more dioceses than 
Bishops. Bishop Griswold, of Massachussetts, 
administers, in addition, the dioceses of Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, and Maine. Bishop 
Otey, of Tenesse, presides all over the diocese 
of Mississippi; Bishop Kemper of Missouri, 
over Iowa, Wisconsin, and Indiana; and Bishop 
Polk, of Arkansas, over Louisiana and Alabama. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are much obliged by the following communication :— 


** Burton Agnes, Driffield, Jan. 8, 1842. 


“Sir,—A mistake in my country bookseller has prevented me from seeing your December 
number till to-day. But on looking over the article on Archbishop Laud’s Letters, I see that you 
have published one (at p. 390) which had already appeared in the Introduction to Cotelerius’s 
Apost. Fathers. It is the first in the Syllabus Epist. (edit. 1698). The person addressed was the 
learned Benedictine Menard. It was communicated by Archbishop Sancroft. 

: “T remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“* The Editor of the Christian Remembrancer.” “ Rost. J. WILBERFORCE.” 
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From Petit's “ Rema:ks on Ecclesiastical Architecture.” See p. 353. 





